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With the B.C.G.A. 


T xdER the Presidency of a Gas Engineer and Adminis- 
Ptrator who is known throughout Great Britain and the 
Continent of Europe for his valuable work on behalf of 
othe industry, the British Commercial Gas Association last 
week held their Nineteenth Annual Meeting and Confer- 
Pence, partly in Hull and partly at Bridlington—a division 
of activities which was dictated not by choice, but by 
Nearly twenty years have passed since the 
lirst of these gatherings, which was presided over by the 
late Sir Corbet Woodall; and in 1930 his son,-Mr. Henry 
Woodall, found himself at the head of a national organi- 
zation that has never once looked back. The foundation 
stone was well and truly laid; and the edifice which has 
been built upon it is the pride of the gas industry, as it is 
the envy of others. 


& 


necessity. 





With infinite patience, with unflagging perseverance, 
with great foresight and enthusiasm, has the B.C.G.A. 
heen brought to be the powerful influence which it now 
is; and all who have worked unceasingly to this end, 
With less thought of themselves than of the industry 
Which they serve—and the ‘‘ JourNAL ”’ itself claims to be 
bf the number—are rewarded in the result of their labours. 
Even those who bear the heat and burden of the day— 
dhe c voted officers and staff of the Association—can feel 
that no labour has been in vain. The industry owes them 
Much, and is never likely to repudiate the debt. 

TI then, is the organization over which last week 
c Henry Woodall presided in a way that was deeply 
#@ppreciated by those who were present. 














Service and Competition 


In his Presidential Address Mr. Woodall gave some indi- 
cation of the extent to which the B.C.G.A. has helped 
our industry since 1912 to the present day, when the 
membership represents 96 p.ct. of the entire industry ; and 
he emphasized the value of the co-operation in matters of 
service and advertising which has been brought about 
by the Association. ‘The help and advice of the Associa- 
tion are of the greatest value to the small concerns, and 
through these concerns to the industry as a.whole. Bad 
service in any area lowers the prestige of gas and neces- 
sarily decreases goodwill. In the words of the President : 
‘* Most of us know people who have nothing but 
abuse for gas, and | find trequently that these have 
formed their ideas because of inefficient service received 
from a company of limited resources. These justifiable 
grumbles do more harm to our industry than some are 
prepared to recognize.’’ There is no doubt that, where 
uniform gas at regular pressure is supplied, consumers are 
willing to pay a price which will allow of adequate return 
on capital invested; bad service is the cause of friction 
more often than high price. These small undertakings 
are an important section of the industry—far more im- 
portant than their output in relation to the total output 
of the country might suggest. It is cheaper in the majority 
of cases for small isolated’ communities to generate gas; 
and whatever process of absorption may take place in the 
future, it does not follow that the small concerns will 
cease manufacturing operations. This has been pointed 
out several times in our columns during the past year; 
and it was stressed by Mr. Woodall in his address. There 
exists, in other words, every reason why the small under- 
takings should concentrate on the rendering of good ser- 
vice in the present. 

Mr. Woodall, by quoting the progress during the past 
forty years of a gas company with which he has been 
closely associated for half this period, typifies the progréss 
of many concerns of a similar nature. A twelvefold in- 
crease in sales, reduced capital per million sold, a new 
cra in supplying comfort to the working-classes—these are 
among the facts. Compared with forty years ago, to-day 
a consumer gets ten times the value from the gas he uses 
for lighting, and double the value from gas employed for 
cooking and heating; and yet there is this twelvefold 
increase in sales.. The first two facts are really a tribute 
to the manufacturers and distributors of our main product, 
and to the enterprise and research of the makers of plant 
and appliances; the astonishing increase in sales is largely 
attributable to the excellent work of the B.C.G.A. 

The competition which we have to face now from both 
electricity and oil is great, and it will increase in intensity. 
We must present a unified front to the attack, and there 
can be no gainsaying that the B.C.G.A. is a unifying 
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influence. In regard to this competition, Mr. Woodall 
spoke of public lighting. In many places where the local 
authority owns the electricity undertaking, gas supplied 
by private enterprise is being displaced at great expense 
and for no apparent benefit. Norwich and Ipswich serve 
as examples; gas for public lighting is being rapidly 
wiped out in these places. In Tottenham, where the gas 
and electricity are in the hands of rival companies, 96 p.ct. 
of the street lighting is effected by gas; in Birmingham, 
where the Corporation owns both gas and electricity under- 
takings, there are 63 gas lamps to every electric one. 
Local authorities who own the electricity undertaking only 
are presenting a type of competition which is indeed diffi- 
cult to overcome, particularly as part of the funds is 
derived from the local gas concern; and the public are 
too frequently not consulted as to their wishes. Mr. 
Woodall mentioned that, in an undertaking he recently 
took over, electricity had been introduced for lighting in 
1124 cottages. A canvass of the tenants resulted in 368 
reverting to gas; and daily more “‘ lost sheep ’’ are being 
recovered. The provision of electricity in such circum- 
stances can hardly be a business proposition to the sup- 
pliers of current; the only thing it can accomplish is to 
render the provision of gas also very little of a paying pro- 
position. This example cited by Mr. Woodall gives added 
point to Sir David Milne-Watson’s suggestion in his Presi- 
dential Address to the Institute of Fuel last month—that 
a wider vision of the services of gas and electricity would 
in many instances lead to greater efficiency by avoiding 
sales at unremunerative prices, in order to secure busi- 
ness, and would at the same time increase the satisfaction 
of the consumer. The example also indicates the need for 
such national propaganda work as is carried out by the 
B.C.G.A. to inform the public of the claims of gas 
and its powers of giving modern service coupled with 
economy. 


An Example of Fair Competition 


BIRMINGHAM owns both yas and electricity concerns, and 
few places could point to a broader and more co-opera- 
tive policy than that of the Birmingham Corporation in the 
matter of public services. This is due largely to the 
sterling work of Alderman J. H. Lloyd, Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, during whose association with the Com- 
mittee the output has increased from 4000 to 14,000 mil- 
lion c.ft. His paper before the B.C.G.A., we suggest, 
ought to be broadcast among all councillors throughout 
the country; it is a plea for, and justification of, a ‘‘ fair 
field and no favour ’’ for gas and electricity; it is a plain 
statement of facts which should help to shatter many false 
notions as to the position and value of the gas industry. 
There is no doubt, he says, that the strides which have 
been made in developing the efliciency of electricity as a 
lighting agent have led many people to expect that sooner 
or later there will be a corresponding advance in its effici- 
ency as a source of heat. ‘‘ On this completely unfounded 
belief are based hopes that are doomed to disappoint- 
ment.’’ Lack of appreciation of the value of gas to the 
community has already misled public administrators into 
costly errors—errors upon which, however, the limelight 
is not directed because the public’s idea, fostered by vote- 
catchers, of the claims of electricity is exaggerated. 
Alderman Lloyd does not theorize; to prove the validity 
of his statements he points to results accomplished in 
Birmingham. Gas can be regulated as to the measure of 
heat to be given in cooker or fire more easily and more 
economically than electricity; and this economy and ease 
of regulation have been, and are likely to be in the future, 
of the utmost importance to the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham—‘‘ the city of a thousand trades.’’ In this city some 
1200 different industrial processes are carried on, in all 
of which heat is required. Many of these, explains Alder- 
man Lloyd, are in their very essence dependent on the 
existence of gaseous fuel; and if it were not available 
a radical alteration in the processes would be inevitable. 
The introduction of gaseous firing has also enormously 
improved the conditions of workers in factories. As in 
factory, so in the home, gas has alleviated the lot of the 
worker. The working woman can now be a cook instead 
of a stoker. To what extent Birmingham is endeavouring 
to serve the working-classes is indicated by Alderman 
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Lloyd’s outline of the scheme whereby installation cog, 
are recouped by setting the prepayment meter to give, 
reduced quantity of gas per penny until the liability \& 
liquidated. The scheme was inaugurated early last yea § 
and to date it has resulted in the installation of gas i, 
no fewer than 18,000 houses, many of them in the poores; 
parts of the city. 

It is the duty of municipalities to encourage the ys 
of smokeless fuels; and they ought to bear in mind tha 
the yas industry offers two such fuels, one solid and th 
other gaseous. And as Alderman Lloyd observes, muec| 
can be accomplished by close co-operation and sympathetj 
working between the various corporation departments, |) § 
should be recognized that by purchase of the gas under.§§ 
taking’s ‘‘ residuals ’’ they are helping to reduce the price 
of gas. In addition to using gas for street lighting, the F: 
can use coke for all heating apparatus in schools and othe; 
public buildings, sulphate of ammonia for agricultural 
land, parks, gardens, and so on, and tar for the roads, 
The use of smokeless fuels represents a great saving to 
municipalities. It is estimated, for example, that a de. 
crease in the refuse put into the dust bin of 1 Ib. per house.] 
hold per day would result in a saving of £30,000 pe 
annum to the city. What an excellent point in favour oi 
the coke boiler! Municipalities must realize that clec.| 
tricity can never fulfil all the services of the gas industry, | 
and that the latter industry is only starting on its career 
of public service. Alderman Lloyd's paper will help 
bring about this realization, and with it more effective co- 7 
operation, greatly to the benefit of the community. 

One of the points emphasized by Alderman Lloyd is that 
gaseous heating is healthier than electrical heating be- 
cause the gas fire ventilates the apartment in which it is § 
fitted. This great advantage was also stressed by Dr.§ 
Elizabeth C. Mudie, who gave a ‘* Woman Doctor's? 
Views on Gas in Relation to Hygiene.’’ Her experiences, 
outlined in her paper, are valuable testimony to the virtues 
of gas in the home. Her reply to patients and friends 
who ask her whether gas fires are healthy is this: “| 
liave five of them in my own house.’’ Dr. Mudie ex- 
plained to those present at the B.C.G.A. conference that, 9 
‘* during student days, for lighting, heating, cooking E 
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o, and § 
ironing, in a small flat of three rooms—kitchenette and 
bathroom, my bills never exceeded the sum of 4s. weekly, 
even when gas was at a high rate. I could not have heated 
and cooked with less than two hundredweight of coal ; this} 
would have cost four to five shillings, and there would 
still have been the lighting account, a very considerable 
item with students. What was saved in cleaning and} 
washing cannot be accurately gauged.’’ Dr. Mudie also 


referred to the heating effect of gas lighting. ; 


Achievement and Appreciation | 


THE man who achieves must always command admiration. 
Hero worship is as keen and prevalent to-day as it ever 
has been, and even under the prosaic and ordinary ex- 7 
terior of the rank and file of the great majority the blood J 
stirs and the heart beats faster when we learn of and 
appreciate fine achievement. ‘‘ Men are seldom under- 
rated; the mercury in a man finds its true level in the 
eyes of the world just as certainly as it does in the glass 
of a thermometer.”’ 

Many fine and heroic acts and efforts are accomplished 
in obscurity, without the stimulus of public applause; 
sometimes, in fact, in the face of opposition and mis- 
understanding. Difficulties have a way of developing 
culture and character. The hard job and the strenuous 
and sustained strain of effort have, all down the ages in| 
all sorts and spheres, produced outstanding men with the J 
power to get things done and to gather round them those | 
who will co-operate and assist in their adventures. Their 
outstanding achievements have commanded, and always | 
will command, the admiration of their fellows. Modern 
life is as full as ever of adventure, and a business career 
holds out a myriad magic wands to open doorways to other 
than merely financial success. 

To few, even of the outstanding men in a nation, comes 
a Knighthood from the King as a_ public seal on fine | 
achievement, as well as the higher mark of confidence in § 
anticipation of important work still to do. This makes 
the honour bestowed on Francis Goodenough all the more 
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significant. The endorsement by two Ministers of Educa- 
tion in very different Governments marks the public con- 
fidence he has inspired. 

One of the most gratifying and delightful aspects of 
the public recognition that has come to Sir Francis, as 
reve aled at the special function and presentation to him 
at the B.C.G.A. Annual Conference last week, was the 
spontaneous and unanimous spirit of goodwill and personal 
friendliness which was so evident on that occasion. This 
was not only indicated by the tangible tokens and memen- 
toes of an industry’s appreciation of his work and of the 
honours so well won by intense energy and outstanding 
qualities, but by the spontaneous and remarkable demon- 
stration of personal friendship and esteem. This latter 
is surely the greater achievement, for the tangible honour, 
without the love and goodwill of his lifelong colleagues, 
would, as Sir Francis himself said at Bridlington, be 
empty indeed. No more sincere wish could have been 
expressed than that he will long continue to give his best 
to the building and safeguarding of the gas industry, 
as well as to the more herculean task of helping to find 
solutions to problems of the nation in its present time of 
great need. 

The confidence that he carries the goodwill and per- 
sonal affection of such a host of appreciative friends will, 
we are certain, be an added inspiration to him. 


The Education of Gas Salesmen 
—A Great Step Forward 


Tue Hull Conference will be memorable—perhaps historic 
would not be too big a word to use—for more than one 
reason, The luncheon to Sir Francis Goodenough on the 
Tuesday will not be easily forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to be there, for, as we have already indicated, it 
demonstrated unmistakably and in most happy fashion 
the spirit of comradeship that has characterized the rela- 
tions between the Executive, the Officers, and the mem- 
bers of the Association, and between all of them and their 
Chairman, for close on twenty years. And that demon- 
stration of appreciation of the services rendered by the 
Chairman throughout that long space of time, came at a 
very apt moment; for they were the prelude to a striking 
illustration of the character of those services, to a timely 
proof of the fact that those services continue to be given, 
and to a welcome promise that they will continue and grow 
in value. 

The paper which Sir Francis Goodenough read to the 
Conference in the hall of Hull University College the fol- 
lowing (Wednesday) morning marks, we are convinced, a 
great step forward in the development of Salesmanship in 
the Gas Industry. It is, first of all, a clear proof—if proof 
were needed—that, while he has been studying the problem 
of Education for Salesmanship for the nation, Sir Francis 
has had well in his mind the needs of his own industry, 
which now gets the benefit of his consideration of the sub- 
In the second place, it provides a survey of the whole 
problem of the education and training of the Sales and Ser- 
vice Staff, which will be of great value to every adminis- 
trator of every gas undertaking. In the third place, it 
contains recommendations for the establishment of a 
sound, practical Salesmen’s Scheme, as a complement to 
that of the Institution of Gas Engineers, which will be 
welcomed by every ambitious gas salesman as well as 
every progressive gas manager throughout the British 
Isles. 

As Sir Francis was at pains to make clear, the scheme 
is not yet in its final form, as it has still to be discussed 
with representatives of the Salesmen’s Circles and of the 
teachers in Gas Supply, and finally to be approved by the 
General Committee. During that interval—which in view 
of the urgency of the matter will be as short as circum- 
stances will permit—the Executive will, we know, wel- 
come any comments and constructive suggestions which 
our readers may send them, as time did not permit of 
discussion at Hull, nor could discussion then have been 
much more than superficial with the scheme only just in 
the hands of many members for the first time. 

_Let us say here that we are very glad that the Execu- 
ive took such prompt action to meet the demand for a 
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training course for salesmen which was voiced in these 
columns by Mr. R. J. Rogers as recently as July last. 
We are not suggesting that the question was not already 
well in the minds of the Executive and its Chairman, but 
some credit is certainly due to Mr. Rogers for helping 
to bring the kettle to the boil, as well as to the Executive 
for coming to the point so quickly. We hope and trust 
that the result will be to have the scheme ready for 
launching in the early days of the New Year—the most 
favourable time for salesmen to enter upon a course of 
training. May we add how glad we are to see the prin- 
ciple of Home-study (which we prefer to the term ‘‘ corre- 
spondence course ’’ for reasons we need not now discuss) 
introduced into the Salesmen’s Scheme. We quite recog- 
nize the desirability of class study where that is feasible, 
but where it is not we believe home-study to be a valuable 
alternative. 

We will not attempt here to cover the whole ground 
of the masterly survey which Sir Francis Goodenough 
made of the entire subject of the Pre-employment Educa- 
tion, the Recruitment, the Post-Employment Education, 
the Practical Training in the Science and Art of Selling— 
and last but not least—the Pay and Prospects of the 
Commercial Staff of the Industry. His paper—which is 
full of meat for a progressive man’s digestion—should be 
read thoroughly and carefully by every director, com- 
mittee man, and manager in the country. The section 
dealing with ‘‘ Recruitment ’’ alone will repay some hours 
of thought. We will only, at this stage, say that we 
regard the industry as being under a great debt of grati- 
tude for this call to thought and to action, which of itself 
alone would make the Hull Conference stand out as a red- 
letter event in the history of the industry; and we will 
conclude by quoting from the paper a passage—with our 
own italics—which we most fully endorse and believe will 
be endorsed by everyone who has given the subject 
thoughtful consideration. 

‘‘T want to say,’’ wrote Sir Francis, ‘‘ with all the 
earnestness of which I am capable, that the progress—1 
would go so far as to say the existence—of the gas indus- 
try during the next twenty years depends largely upon 
our realizing to-day the imperative need of modern 
methods and modern men for the conduct of our under- 
tukings as commercial organisations. Unless we employ 
the best weapons, we shall perish in the fight that lies be- 
fore us—is, indeed, already upon us. Competition can 
only be countered by. efficiency, and you cannot be 
efficient unless your staff is efficient. It has been well 
said that ‘ those who do not value trained intelligence 
are doomed.’ This is true alike of the nation, faced with 
keener and keener foreign competition, and of the gas 
industry, faced with Government-fostered competition 
that daily grows in intensity."' 


Duties and Obligations to the 
Consumer 


Tue title of this article is Mr. H. E. Copp’s definition of 
‘* service ’’ as applied to gas undertakings; and we think 
it very apt. Service to the consumer, he says, originates 
in the retort house, is carried through the distribution 
activities of the undertaking, and ends with satisfactory 
salesmanship. Such salesmanship is not to be judgtd by 
the mere obtaining of orders, for the very last thing which 
gas distributors should attempt to do is to sell appliances 
to more or less unwilling purchasers. To ensure satis- 
faction of the consumer, the gas salesman must know 
thoroughly of what the appliances he handles are capable, 
and the specific circumstances and particular conditions 
under which apparatus of different types should be in- 
stalled; on the other hand, those responsible for the wel- 
fare of undertakings should, by careful attention to raw 
materials and products made, render the task of the sales- 
man as fruitful as possible by producing cheap gas. This 
is, of course, obvious; but Mr. Copp puts forward the 
useful suggestion—useful, at any rate, from the psycho- 
logical point of view—that a better nomenclature for 
coke, tar, &c., would be ‘‘ ancillary products,’’ rather 
than bye-products or residuals. Looking ahead, the 
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author rightly asks for concentration on the development 
of the use of gas in industry, which will entail the 
employment of salesmen with a sound knowledge of 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics. ‘‘It must be the 
duty of gas undertakings in this country to take upon 
themselves the obligation of training such men even at 
their own expense. The failure to secure such large gas 
consumptions in this country is largely due to inefficient 


uses of such apparatus as we have available at present, - 


and the fact that most gas undertakings have not on their 
staff men possessing the necessary knowledge to demon- 
strate to manufacturers the multifarious uses to which 
gas may be applied to their advantage. Consequently, 
many manufacturers are using other fuels, such as oil and 
anthracite, when they should be using gas.”’ 

That the undertaking of which Mr. Copp is Engineer is 
rendering good service in its area of supply is obvious 
from the particulars contained in the paper. An organized 
system of maintenance, for example, has been in exist- 
ence since 1910, and the ‘‘ men are instructed to render 
every possible service to the consumer in as unobtrusive 
a manner as possible.’’ This is an important point, and 
Mr. H. C. Smith, in the discussion, emphasized the need 
for arranging maintenance schemes so that the maximum 
amount of service is given by a minimum number of calls. 
Che consumer does not enjoy a continual stream of gas ap- 
pliance inspectors. At Hull, burner maintenance is carried 
out by women—an arrangement which has much to com- 
mend it on the score of unobtrusiveness alone. Mr. 
Copp’s account of the manner in which he is retaining 
his lighting load makes good reading, and the charts 
which demonstrate the constancy of pressure are funda- 
mentally important. The results of all this service to the 
consumer are well demonstrated in the second appendix 
to the paper, which is concerned with building operations 
in the area during the period 1920-29. In an estate of 
1442 municipal houses where gas lighting is not allowed, 
go p.ct. of the tenants employ gas for cooking; go p.ct. 
have gas wash-boilers; and 20 p.ct. have one or more 
vas fires. In another estate, where there are no restric- 
tions as to lighting, 99°7 p.ct. of the tenants have gas 
wash-boilers; 95 p.ct. gas cookers; and 18 p.ct. one or 
more fires. Privately-owned estates show equally 
good returns. 


gas 


Gas in Industry 


‘THE paper by Mr. H. H. Creasey is a record of what the 
Gas Light and Coke Company have achieved in recent 
vears in selling gas to industry, and it is an indication of 
the enormous possibilities of the industrial field. At the 
beginning of this century little gas was sold for industrial 
purposes; last year, in a period of trade depression, the 
industrial load of the Gas Light and Coke Company was 
increased from 2398 million c.ft. to 2637 millions—ap- 
proximately 1o p.ct. And as demonstrating the import- 
ance of this load to our industry, the author cites the 
fact that the average annual consumption at each of the 
factories and workshops supplied is 273,529 c.ft., com- 
pared with 36,975 c.ft., which is the average per consumer 
in the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 44,391 c.ft. per 
average ordinary consumer throughout the whole country. 
There are now nearly 17,000 factories and workshops in 
the Company’s area of supply, and twenty industrial 
representatives are engaged solely in dealing with these 
consumers. This number of industrial salesmen is in- 
sufficient, but there is difficulty in obtaining enough men 
with all the qualifications of technical knowledge and 
selling ability required for this specialized work. There 
is without doubt an excellent opportunity for young men 
who determine to fit themselves for such a job. Already 
over 15,000 factories have been examined; and in Mr. 
Creasey’s opinion the representative who is entrusted 
with the examination of a factory should be capable of, and 
responsible for, dealing with all gas fittings and appli- 
ances in that factory (excluding engines)—a view with 
which Dr. C. M. Walter, of Birmingham, who contri- 
buted to the discussion on the paper, is not in agreement. 
Mr. Creasey’s paper is a lengthy document, and we should 
serve no useful purpose by attempting a comprehensive 
review of it. Suffice it, therefore, to emphasize that it 
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is essentially a tonic (composed of a number of ingred ents, 
lack of any one of which would spoil its efficacy), and 
to call attention to one or two points which impress us 
very much. The first point is the author’s insistence on 
the need for maintenance of appliances; this is even more 
important in industry than it is in the domestic sphere, 
Secondly, the diversity of the industrial field, and the fact 
that an electrical engineering firm is the Company's 
second largest industrial consumer, with an annual con. 
sumption of over go million c.ft., should give rise to op. 
timism. Thirdly, gas lighting is by no means dead in 
industry; a few months ago the Company displaced elec. 
tricity in a factory because gas lighting proved to be more 
satisfactory for the particular class of work. Fourthly, 
the author’s observations on central heating are of creat 
interest, and suggest a future tendency. ‘‘ My Con. 
pany,’’ he said, ‘‘ has recently extended to central heat- 
ing by gas the same scale of discount as we grant for 
manufacturing purposes. As a result of this concession, 
the load is now continually growing, and while the 
figures are, of course, comparatively small, it is pleasing 
to note that we have now no fewer than 85 consumers 
who are centrally-heating their premises or residences by 
gas-fired boilers. Of these 85 there are 10 cases in which 
we have installed gas-fired boilers for centrally-heating 
factory premises. As an indication of the value of this 
new load, I may mention that in 1929 the average con- 
sumption per installation for central heating purposes was 
nearly half-a-million c.ft. per annum.’’ Finally, we call 
attention to the author’s remarks about the use of gas 
for the preparation of food in works premises, and par- 
ticularly to the fish-frying load. Though the Company 
have concentrated on the latter business for a compara- 
tively few years, the results are excellent. There are now 
183 fried fish shops in the Company’s area of supply using 
gas-fired furnaces. The total consumption for the past 
twelve months was 72 million c.ft., or an average of nearly 
400,000 c.ft. per annum per installation. Mr. Creasey 
fully proves his contention that gas is both ancient and 
modern. 


Unemployment Grants 


Ir is encouraging to be able to record that the decision 
in the case of Seaham Harbour Dock Company v. Crook 
(H.M. Inspector of Taxes)—referred to in our Editorial 
Columns on May 21 (p. 411) and Oct. 22 (p. 213)—has 
been reversed by the Court of Appeal. Judgment was 
given in favour of the Company on Oct. 27 by the Master 
of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth) and Lords Justices Slesser 
and Romer, and, for the moment, the law of the land is 
that such grants are not assessable to income-tax. It 
is highly probable, however, that, in view of the principle 
involved, the Crown will take the case to the House of 
Lords. We are gratified to note that our view has been 
upheld. 





PERSONAL 


Mr. W. Scortr, of Alloa, has been appointed Enginecr 
and Manager of the Tillicoultry Gas Company, Ltd. He 
is the second youngest son of the late Mr. J. B. Scott, Engineer 
and Manager, Gas-Works, Cowdenbeath. Taking up duties 
with the Alloa Corporation Gas Department in 1921 as Chemist, 
Mr. W. Scott was appointed Senior Assistant in 1926, which 
position he has since held. 





OBITUARY 


The death has occurred of Mr. Joun HENDrigz, who for 39 
years was Chairman of Galston Gaslight Company. 

The death has occurred of Mr. STEPHEN ANDERSON, aged 85, 
a Director of the Hawick Gaslight Company, and one of the 
best-known public men in the town. He served on the Hawic\ 
Town Council for over forty years, as Councillor, Magistrate, 
and Police-Judge. 


( For Forthcoming Engagements see p. 418.) 
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Report of Proceedings 





TERI 9 


at the NINETEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING and 
CONFERENCE, held in Hull and Bridlington, Oct. 27, 28, 29, 1930 


a Sore 


PRESIDENT - HENRY WOODALL, J.P., M.Inst.C.E. 


From the point of view alike of the business sessions, the social arrangements, the visits, and items peculiar to 
the occasion, the meeting is entitled to rank with the most successful of its predecessors. The 
attendance was large, and throughout there was an optimistic feeling engendered 
by a live organization representing a great industry. 





HENRY WOODALL, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 


Chairman of the British Gas Light Company. 


Mr. Woodall may be said to have chosen his father well, for he is the son of the late Sir Corbet Woodall, who was the 
President of the Association's first Conference. Mr. Woodall is himself a leading Member of both the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and of the Institution of Gas Engineers. He has always been connected with the gas industry, and has visited 
the Dominions, the Continent, and other parts of the world on numerous occasions designing and supervising gas-works. 
He is the Chairman and Managing Director of the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., the undertaking which acted as host 
at the Hull Conference; Chairman and Managing Director of the Ipswich Gas Light Company; Deputy Governor of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, London; Chairman of the Tottenham and District Gas Company; and a Director of 
several other gas undertakings. 
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An Eventful Journey. 


Even hotels have their limits, and the influx of visitors 
consequent upon the meeting was altogether beyond the ac- 
commodation available in Hull, and so the aid of Bridlington 
was sought in this respect. For those who proceeded earlier in 
the day to the latter place, the conference may be said to have 
started at about six o’clock on Monday evening, when they 
made their way to the Railway Station, to find a special train 
in waiting to take them to the reception at Hull. This journey 
was something of a novelty, for with the help of the Marconi- 
phone Company, speeches and music were relayed to loud- 
speakers all along the train. The Mayor and Mayoress of 
Bridlington (Alderman and Mrs. H. Harker) were of the party ; 
and short speeches were made while travelling by the Mayor and 
Mr. W. M. Mason, Manager of the B.C.G.A. 


Bridlington’s Welcome. 


In the course of his remarks, the Mayor of Bridlington 
said: It is a great pleasure and distinct privilege to be allowed 
to give you, in a civic capacity, a most cordial welcome to 
Bridlington. In spite of the progress that has been made by 
electricity, gas still holds its own, not only for heating pur- 
poses, but more particularly as regards street lighting. In 
spite of Bridlington’s electric lighting, I maintain that, for 
street lighting purposes, there is nothing to equal incandescent 
gas. The majority of the mémbers of your Association are 
from large industrial areas, but our principal industry at Brid- 
lington is giving health and happiness to our visitors, and in 
this we claim that we are very successful. We are now journey- 
ing to the industrial port of Kingston-upon-Hull, which is 
recognized as being one of the best shipping ports in the king- 
dom, and owing to its geographical position is one of the cheap- 
est ports, especially as regards Continental goods. It has 
expanded considerably during the last few years, and at the 
present time the Municipality is making special efforts to secure 
new industries, and giving great encouragement and facilities 
to manufacturers and others to make their business head- 
quarters at Hull. 


The Salesmen of the Gas Industry. 


Mr. Mason said: We are travelling towards the opening of 
the nineteenth annual conference of the British Commercial 
Gas Association, and we are also travelling towards the 
twentieth year of our existence as the Salesmen of the Gas 
Industry, for our true function is that of salesmanship. The 
Association is representing the whole gas industry not only of 
Great Britain but of Britain beyond the seas, since many gas 
undertakings overseas are members. The conference is always 
This year, there- 
fore, we assemble at Hull and Bridlington, as the centre of the 


held in the town of the reigning President. 


gas undertakings in the Eastern Counties with which our Presi- 
Following 
though he does a list of distinguished Presidents, Mr. Woodall 
does not stand merely in the reflected glory of these Past- 
Presidents—among them his father (the late Sir Corbet 
Woodall), Lord Moulton, Sir Robert Hadfield, and Sir David 
Milne-Watson. He himself is known throughout Great Britain 
and the Continent for his valuable work on behalf of our in- 


dent, Mr. Henry Woodall, is so closely associated. 


dustry. 
The history 


f the B.C.G.A. is not founded on words alone, 
but on concrete results. Our resources have been steadily ap- 
We have 

Hull is 


a door through which British 
manufacturers go out to meet world competition. 


plied to the public service for nearly two decades. 

looked forward eagerly to our visit to the East Coast. 
a gateway to the Continent, 
What manu- 
facturers need to-day in order to lower cost of production is 
cheap, clean and flexible fuel; we know that we can supply 


This 
and Papers and Speeches at the Complimentary 
Luncheon to Sir Francis Goodenough and at the 
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is followed by the Presidential Address 


Dinner. 


them with such a fuel. We have come here to offer them 
proofs, to show that we can help them to manufacture high 
quality goods at competitive prices, and thereby to increase 
Efficiency and economy are the proved results of thi 
That is why 3000 


business. 
application of gas to industrial processes, 
trades use it. 

The result of this application travels far. The worker, 
steadily employed, has money to take home, and that money 
can be employed economically by the housewife using modern 
gas appliances. Again, these gas appliances, used in factory 
and home, make for a clean, bright sky, the clear air of seaside 
resorts like Bridlington. When all our industries use gas more 
fully we shall also have a clear atmosphere in our industrial 
cities, and even our most busy and prosperous manufacturing 
towns will become not merely wealth resorts, but health resorts. 


‘* Smogs '’—Coal Smoke Fogs. 

In the impressive City Hall of Hull, the delegates wer 
accorded a civic welcome by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
(Councillor R. Richardson and Mrs. Richardson), Among 
those present were the Sheriff of Hull (Councillor F. Till) and 
Sheriff’s Lady (Mrs. Till), the Mayor and Mayoress of Bridling- 
ton, and the Mayor and Mayoress of Beverley (Councillor and 
Mrs. Musgrave). Music (which included organ recitals by Mr. 
Frank H. Robinson), hospitality, and enjoyable social inter- 
course comprised part of a programme, which also included a 
lecture by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S. (Edin.), Chairman of the 
Sunlight League, on the platform with whom, as Chairman of 
the evening, was Mr. Henry Woodall, who thanked the Lord 
Mayor for his kind reception. 

Dr. Saleeby’s enthusiasm in a good cause, his facts, and his 
lantern slides cannot fail to carry conviction, and we would that 
he could lecture in every building of the kingdom large enough 
to accommodate an audience. In England and Wales one per- 
son dies every twelve minutes from tuberculosis, even in these 
modern days. What an appalling indictment! And how in- 
calculable is the help to the community which the gas industry 
is able to offer! For, declared Dr. Saleeby, until smoke and 
darkness are swept away such figures will not be improved 
upon. 

A strong appeal was made to architects, who, the lecturer 
said, seem to be blind and deaf as far as the value of light and 
air is concerned. ‘* Flats are being built in London for which 
£800 a year is asked. 
You are practically being asked to pay £800 a year to 
I do not think it is good enough.’’ As 


There is no means to ventilate the 
rooms, 
die of consumption. 
an example of what can be done, he drew attention to the 
village of Thorpness, in Suffolk, where no less than 95 p.ct. of 
the houses are already provided with a supply of gas. 


The Report and Accounts. 

Assembling in the Grand Pavilion, Bridlington, on Tuesday, 
the Mayor was again in attendance to welcome the members, 
and he was thanked by the President on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, for permitting the conference the use of such a splendid 
meeting place. Mr. Woodall also announced the receipt of 
several letters of apology from those unable to be present— 
including one from Sir David Milne-Watson. 

Sir Francis Goodenough (the Executive Chairman) present- 
ing the annual report and accounts, pointed out that both in- 
come and membership showed a steady increase, and this 
provided the best practical proof that the necessity for the Asso- 
ciation and its value to the subscribers continued to be recog- 
nized in growing measure. ‘‘ We have,’’ he went on, 
looked back, in membership or in income, since the Association 
was launched just nineteen years ago.”’ The ‘* JOURNAL ”’ 
not take to itself his remark that, ‘‘ while newspaper comment 


** never 


, 


does 
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great value, newspaper dictation of policy is, in my 


’ 


ion, no more good for an industry than for a nation.’ 
he membership represents 96 p.ct. of the total make of 
in Great Britain; and the Association now has, without 
exception, the name of every important undertaking on its mem- 

rship roll, to which have been added during the year a fur- 
ther 23 smaller undertakings. The campaign for voluntary ad- 
litional subscriptions has been continued, and the results justify 
the belief that it will be possible in the next report to record a 
further substantial increase in income to enable the Association 
to increase its expenditure on national and district propaganda. 
he report tells a gratifying story of increasing use by members 
of the various services that the Association can render them. 
There has been a large increase in publicity material sold—an 
increase of no less than 350 p.ct. in ten years. 

‘* Undertakings must,’’ Sir Francis concluded, ‘‘ themselves 
win the satisfaction and good will of their customers. Let me 
once again beg every gas manager in the country to put him- 
self into line with those of his colleagues who, through a con- 
stant supply of good gas at good pressure, through a system 
of maintenance of fittings and appliances, and through unfailing 
courtesy and promptitude of attention to their customers’ needs 
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This he began by quoting some highly encouraging figures, 
showing that, in spite of the fact that the consumer now gets 
about ten times the value from the gas he uses for lighting 
purposes, and double the value from gas used for cooking and 
heating, that he did forty years ago, the undertaking to which 
the figures related is selling twelve times as much gas as in 
the earlier period. This undertaking ig a Company which Mr. 
Woodall has known well for the period named, and with which 
he has been very closely connected for the last twenty years. 
The figures quoted were as follows : 

In 1890 the gas sold by the undertaking was 300 million c.ft. ; 
The capi- 
The price 


to-day it is 3600 millions, or twelve times as much. 
tal per million sold was £/595; to-day it is £462. 
of gas is higher by only 14 p.ct., though the price of the raw 
material, coal, is 54 p.ct. higher, and the cost of living is up 
Owing to the introduction of the Welsbach 
burner in 1893, the consumer now gets ten times the light he 


by about 75 p.ct. 
It was not 
till 1893 that the Company started prepayment installations and 
At the end 
of that year there were 68 consumers; now in the Company’s 


did formerly from the same consumption of gas. 
provided a boiling ring and four lighting points. 


area there are 72,000 prepayment installations. The modern 





THE MAYOR OF BRIDLINGTON BROADCASTS ON THE TRAIN. 


and wishes, have built up a wall of goodwill around their busi- 
ness which competition will find it hard to surmount. The 
friendship of the customer is the very bed-rock of business pro- 
sperity, and it can only be cultivated by the local undertaking, 
not by any national organization.” 

The adoption of the report and accounts was seconded by Mr. 
W. J. Sandeman, with the remark that every farthing sub- 
scribed to the Association was spent to the very best possible 
advantage. Mr. A. W. Smith supported the motion—emphasiz- 
ing the necessity, driven home by Sir Francis, for cultivating 
the good will of the consumers in the districts of the individual 
undertakings. |The Association could not help the members 
unless the members helped themselves. He added that the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee had decided to in- 
crease their subscription to the 7s. 6d. per million rate, which 
was an indication of their appreciation of the value of the work 
of the Association. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


Progress of the Industry. 
Messrs. S. E. Halliwe!l and W. N. Westlake having been 
appointed scrutineers, the President rose to deliver his address. 


gas fire has been greatly improved, and probably in 1930 the 
gas fire and gas cooker are twice as efficient as in 1890. 

‘* The story of the industry,’’ said Mr. Woodall, 
constant progress, which I am sure could not have been attained 


‘is one of 


if Boards of Directors were incompetent and failed to uphold 
their officials. I am confident that in the vast majority of cases 
Directors encourage and stimulate, rather than discotrage and 
thwart them.” 

Proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, Sir George Davies remarked that it was in the last 
twenty years that the industry had had its largest development, 
and it was during this period that they had had the competition 
of electricity. A great deal of this development and success 
had been due to the work of the B.C.G.A.; but excellent as 
this work had been, it might have been even more useful had 
they been in a position to devote a larger amount of money to 
it. The vote was accorded with applause, after it had been 
seconded by Mr. Frank West, Chairman of the Society of 
British Gas Industries. | Responding, Mr. Woodall declared 
that he had enjoyed his year of office, and that the more one 
knew about the Association the better one appreciated the useful 


work done by it. 
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“ Flues Abolish ’ Flu.” 

This was suggested as a slogan by Dr. Elizabeth C. Mudie, 
who is, as the President declared, an enthusiastic advocate of 
gas. Her views on gas in relation to hygiene, as enunciated in 
a paper which she read, are worthy of the widest possible 
publicity, and we should like to see them brought to the notice 
of those people—those astonishingly numerous people—who are 
even yet ignorant about facts which so much trouble has been 
taken to explain. Definite laws regarding the sale of food have 
existed since 1875; but the Statute, in defining food, has left 
air, which is the most important food of all, to take care of 
itself. The air we breathe, said Dr. Mudie, is about ten times 
as much in weight as the food we take; food is only taken at 
intervals, while air is breathed throughout the twenty-four 
She pointed to the need for adequate 
“You do 
not,’’ she said, ‘* get currents of air with the so-called radiators 
Dealing with the objections 
raised to gas fires, she said one of these—that gas uses up a 


hours, sleeping or awake. 
ventilation with the use of electricity or radiators. 


’ 


that we see in our schools.’ 


considerable amount of oxygen—is not an objection, since the 
gas fire uses up the oxygen of the air which goes up the chim- 
ney, and not of the air which is continually being drawn into 
the room to replace it. 


American Testimony in Favour of the Gas Fire. 

While reading her paper, Dr. Mudie added: We have been 
hearing a great deal-lately about infra-red rays, but you do not 
want me to tell you the physics of that. Every schoolboy 
knows about the visible and invisible spectrum, and about the 
infra-red or ultra-violet rays. It has been known for some time 
that there is a certain field for the burning of gas in that it has 
been discovered that a gas fire emits infra-red rays; but that 
matter has received further investigation, and since I wrote this 
paper there has appeared the result of researches made in 
America on the subject. In the October*issue of the ‘‘ British 
Journal of Actinotherapy,’”? Dr. Coblentz gives the result of 
researches which indicate that from the gas fire an appreciable 
amount of ultra-violet rays are obtained. I think this is a most 
important discovery. At a meeting in Ayr recently, I said I 
hoped the time is not far distant when, with the ordinary heat- 
ing apparatus in our homes, we shall be able to switch on 
ultra-violet rays, and it seems that that time has almost arrived 
already. Anybody who may have had doubts as to the value of 
gas fires, must surely have those doubts removed now. The 
report of this latest work merely says it was an ordinary gas fire 
that was used, and that the same results could not be obtained 
with electric lamps. 

Proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Mudie, Mr. C. S. Shapley 
congratulated the Executive on their happy thought in inviting 
a lady to give her views on the uses of gas and its effect upon 
the health of the community. Alluding to the paper, he agreed 
that a flue is absolutely necessary in every room and office. Mr. 
H. M. Thornton, seconding the vote, said there is so much in 
the gas fire to recommend it above all other fuels, that it is up 
to the industry to stress to the utmost these advantages. In 
ventilation the industry possesses a powerful weapon, of which 
use should be made in attack, and not merely in defence. Sir 
Francis Goodenough also expressed the view that too much 
cannot be done to make known to the public that the medical 
profession as a whole are great believers in the hygienic value 
of the gas fire. He was able to tell the meeting that it is more 
than ever true to-day that the highest output of gas per acre of 
any residential district in London is in the Harley Street area, 
which is so largely occupied by doctors, 


What Smoke Does. 

In Glasgow Dr. Mudie made experiments to see how much 
ultra-violet penetration of the atmosphere there was with bril- 
liant sunshine on a March day, when the observatory recorded 
nearly 11 hours of brilliant sunshine. She had an instrument 
on the fifth floor of a house, not in the slum area of Glasgow, 
and the observations were taken on a day when the sky was 
bluer than she has ever seen it before or since, and yet the 
reading was only 1°5, as against the 16 which she would have 


got with the same amount of sunshine ‘‘ if it had not been for 


the man-made pall of smoke which intervened between the sky 
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and the recording instrument.’’ This means that on ordinary 
days Glasgow gets no ultra-violet light at all. 


‘* Clean the Skies.’’ 

Referring to another slogan, Dr. Mudie pointed to Tir, 
Saleeby’s remark on the previous evening that once in twelve 
tuberculosis, 
who are no longe: 


minutes somebody dies in this country from 


’ “cc 


‘* They are the dead ones,’’ she went on, 
a tax on the State, but what about the living ones? Abo 
10 p.ct. of the population suffers from tuberculosis in soni 
forrn or other, and most of these are chargeable to the State. 
That is one of the diseases of darkness, and, as Dr. Salee}yy 
said, it ought to be abolished like leprosy.’ 


Exeter Next Year. 

At this point, the President announced the report of the 
Scrutineers, that Mr. John E. Daw, J.P., Chairman of thx 
Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company, had been unanimously 
elected President, and that the Auditors were Messrs. Cash, 
Stone, & Co. 
hoped that next year the meeting would take place in Exetei 


Acknowledging his election, Mr. Daw said li 


Perhaps it might be possible to arrange for it to take place a 
little earlier in the year, as just at this time the municipal 
elections occupy so much attention. 


The First Gold Medallist. 

A hearty reception was accorded Mr. P. Pickering, Sales 
Superintendent of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham 
Gas Company, when he stepped up on to the platform to talk 
the first gold medal presented by Sir Francis Goodenough for a 
paper which had been judged by himself and the Vice-Chairmen 
of the Association to be the best that was submitted for con- 
sideration. It was explained by Sir Francis, in presenting the 
medal, that it was for the best paper on the commercial side of 
gas salesmanship, as distinct from the technical side. The 
Society of British Gas Industries are presenting a medal for th« 
best paper on the technical side. 

After returning thanks for the medal, Mr. Pickering said: 
The position in which I find myself is a rather humorous one, 
for Sir Francis Goodenough will remember that, when the idea 
of the presentation of medals was first mooted, I opposed it. | 
then said: ‘‘ We have no desire for medals; ’’ and here am | 
the first recipient. [Laughter.] You will, therefore, believe 
that I am very sincere when I tell you I appreciate the distinc- 
tion conferred upon me, both because it will remind me of my 
happy year of office and because the donor is one held in the 
highest esteem, not only within our industry, but by everyone 
who knows him. His fame is world-wide and has been recog- 
nized by His Majesty the King. I hope Sir Francis may be 
spared for many years to guide us in the principles of which he 
is a master, and may the Gas Salesmen’s Circles go on from 
strength to strength, thus advancing the service which the gas 
industry is able to provide to the community. 


Executive Committee and Officers. 

Proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to the Executive 
Committee and officers and staff of the Association for their 
work during the past year, Alderman F. J. West said that the 
annual conference was but one item in connection with the 
wide activities and many ramifications of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. Behind this conference, successful as 
it was, a tremendous amount of work was put in by the Execu- 
tive Committee and the officers which very few people really 
appreciated. In all successful organizations it was the unseen 
work that counted for so much—that regular attendance of the 
members of the Executive Committee, their assistance in diffi- 
cult deliberations, and the steady and solid work of the officers. 

Sir Francis, acknowledging the vote, which was carried with 
applause, without the formality of being seconded, remarked 
that it was very gratifying to the Executive Committee and the 
officers to have Alderman West proposing this vote of thanks 
(with Mr. Henry Woodall in the chair), when they remembered 
that his fine old father, Mr. John West, was present at the 
Manchester conference—their first 
Sir Corbet Woodall, their President’s father, was in the chair. 
Mr. John West was one of the earliest and most staunch sup- 


annual conference—when 


porters of the Association, and so had his son Fred been from 
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very earliest days. The proposer of the vote was on the 

firsi General Committee, and had always taken a close interest 
he Association’s work, In the officers the Association had 
vonderful team who rendered unremitting and most zealous 

service, without which the Executive could do but little. 

A Well-Deserved Compliment. 

Between the morning and afternoon sessions on the Tues- 
day, there was a delightful function, which took the form of a 
complimentary luncheon to Sir Francis Goodenough, by the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and members of the Association. 
[here must have been about 300 persons assembled to do honour 

» an old and valued friend, and the occasion was one which 
will long be remembered by everyone—including Sir Francis. 
The letters read and the remarks of the President and Alder- 
man F. S. Phillips obviously expressed the sentiments of all 
who heard them; and it is a pleasure to know that these senti- 
ments were accompanied by gifts which will serve as constant 
reminders to Sir Francis and Lady Goodenough of the affection- 
ate regard in which they are held throughout the gas industry, 
and of the satisfaction felt that he has had conferred upon him 
the honour of Knighthood. As the President said: Sir 
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the Frank Goodenough they had always known. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Sir David Milne-Watson and the other 
Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company, for their broad- 
minded generosity in permitting him to perform the public 
services which had brought him his honour, and also his grati- 
tude to the Association for having given him its confidence and 
support for nineteen years. The great kindness that he had 
received from his friends had filled him with happiness. 

He concluded by quoting from Belloc a verse the final limes 
of which read: 

‘* There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, 
But laughter—and the love of friends.’’ 

To those subscribers who were not able to be present Sir 
Francis addresses the following ‘letter : 

Dear Si1r,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns whereby 
to convey to the many subscribers to the presentations made 
to me on Tuesday last who were not able to be at the luncheon 
my very warm thanks and those of my wife for the charming 
gifts (and the very handsome cheque accompanying them) to 
which they so kindly contributed ? 

I value very highly the many expressions of friendship and 
goodwill which have reached me in connection with this presen- 





MR. W. M. MASON SPEAKS OF AN ASSOCIATION 


Francis has spent all his life in the gas industry, and although 
we, his friends, know his worth, at the same time we recognize 
that he has done something—in fact, a very great deal—for the 
development and encouragement of salesmanship outside our 
wn particular industry. Sir Francis is never idle, and the 
time he might have spent in well-earned leisure he has largely 
devoted to public work. Knighthoods are not bestowed, and 
rightly so, for simply doing one’s own work, but are given for 
important services to the community. Sir Francis’ qualities 
have been observed, or he would never have been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Salesmanship set up by Lord 
Eustace Percy; and it is largely for his special work that our 
friend has been so highly honoured. 

Sir David Milne-Watson wrote that he regretted business kept 
him in London, and that he would like, though absent, to join 
with Sir Francis’ many friends in conveying to him their good 
wishes, and their hope that he would long be spared to enjoy 


this honour. 


Sir Francis’ Thanks. 


Responding to the toast of his health, and thanking tho$e 
present for the gifts, Sir Francis characteristically said he hoped 
that none of his friends would find him any different now from 


WHICH REPRESENTS THE WHOLE GAS INDUSTRY. 


tation and the occasion of it. It has greatly enhanced the pleasure 
and happiness created by the honour conferred upon me to know 
that it has been ‘‘ endorsed’ by the industry which it is my 
joy to serve, and in which I am proud to have so many firm 


“ce 


friends. ‘To them, one and all, I send my warm regacds and 


thanks. 
Yours faithfully, 


FRaNcIS GOODENOUGH. 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Oct. 30, 1930. 


The Ever-Present Need. 

The afternoon was devoted to consideration of two papers 
the first by Mr. Harold E. Copp, who, in addition to being 
Engineer of the Hull Works of the British Gas Light Com- 
pany, is President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
subject dealt with was service to the consumer, or, as the 
author would have preferred to describe his paper, ‘* Duties and 
Obligations to the Consumer.’’ As the greatest service he put 
the supplying of cheap gas, so that service originates in the 
retort house. The gas must, of course, be constant in com- 
position, calorific value, and pressure. ‘‘ During the past ten 








years,’’ said Mr. Copp, ‘‘ conditions of life and the outlook on 
life of the people of this country have undergone a funda- 
mental change. Bureaucracy has developed to an alarming de- 
gree, and people have begun to look to some authority—whether 
governmental or municipal—for all the requirements of life. 
This has given rise to the creation of armies of inspectors and 
officials. Gas undertakings should, therefore, strive to render 
service to their consumers in the most quiet and unobtrusive 
manner. If a consumer wishes to purchase any gas apparatus, 
the number of forms to be signed and the number of workmen 
or inspectors who call at his house in connection with the 
transaction should be reduced to a minimum. It must be re- 
membered that the psychology of the public varies in different 
parts of the country, and that.services such as we may render 
will be welcomed in some districts and resented in others.’’ 

In Hull, Mr. Copp’s Company have had an organized system 
of maintenance in existence since 1910, and the men are in- 
structed to render every possible service to the consumer in as 
unobtrusive a manner as possible, and to be courteous on all 
occasions, first consulting the consumer to obtain his consent 
to enter the premises. Apart from this organized scheme, and 
that of the maintenance of burners (on which women only are 
employed), every workman in the Distribution Department has 
now become, to a large extent, a maintenance man, inasmuch 
as a request from a consumer to call and repair (say) a cooker 
tap, does not often end in his card being marked “‘ tap re- 
paired,’’ as he is instructed to make a courteous inquiry for 
permission to examine and adjust, if necessary, any other gas 
apparatus on the premises. A list of such appliances is now 
being made, so that in due time it is hoped to compile a com- 
plete inventory. Those which are found unsuitable are in most 
cases replaced. In this manner, water-slide pendants have 
been eliminated, and very few cork slide pendants remain in the 
district. 

It is Mr. Copp’s firm belief that, for efficient service, every 
gas consuming appliance, of whatever .character, should be 
periodically examined, so that it may be kept in the highest 
state of efficiency. At the same time, he is not unmindful of 
the question of expense; for he expresses some alarm at the 
‘* ever mounting costs of the distribution of gas in relation to 
those of manufacture. Some limit must ultimately be set, or 
we may defeat our own objects, the chief of which must be 


cheap gas.”’ 


The Industrial Load. 

Speaking from his unique experience as Manager of the 
Special Service Section of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Mr. H. H. Creasey (who also read a paper at the first confer- 
ence of the Association in 1912) illustrated the very prominent 
part that gas plays in the manufacture of all the various things 
needed in our complex civilization, including the preparation of 
other of life. The Section of 
which he is Manager has now twenty representatives and as- 


various foods and necessities 
sistant representatives, who deal solely with factories or work- 
Refer- 


ence was made by the author to the early days of the Company’s 


shops—who, in other words, are industrial salesmen. 


Industrial Demonstration Workshops and Showrooms in 
Goswell Road, and to the valuable help on the experimental 
side of industrial work rendered by Mr. B. W. Brooks, who 
was in charge of these premises until a few years ago. It may 
be recalled that Mr. Brooks read a paper at the conference of 


the Association at Sheffield in 1920. 


Outstanding Instances. 

At the present time, the printing firms alone in what is 
known as the square mile of the actual City of London con- 
gas 
One well-known firm of gold 


sume about 300 million c.ft. of per annum—85 p.ct. of 
which is for industrial purposes, 
refiners in 1929 used about 24 million c.ft., of which 22} millions 
were for industrial purposes. The total number of factories 
and workshops on the Company’s record cards, ‘with the con- 
The 
number of actual industries and their branches in which these 
firms are engaged is no less than 1150, each absolutely different 


sumers’ names and addresses on each, is nearly 17,000. 


from the other, though it may be a branch of the same major 
industry. 


The Company have recently extended to central heating by 
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gas the same scale of discount as is granted for manufacturing 


purposes. As a result of this concession the load is now con- 
tinually growing, and, while the figures are yet comparatively 
small, there are now no less than 85 consumers who are cen- 
trally heating their premises or residences by gas-fired boilers, 
Of these 85, there are ten cases in which the Company have 
installed gas-fired boilers for centrally heating factory premises, 
As an indication of the value of this new load, Mr. Creasey 
mentioned that in 1929 the average consumption per installa- 
tion for central heating purposes was nearly half-a-million cubic 
feet per annum. 

The Company have now 183 fried fish shops in their area of 
supply using gas-fired furnaces. The total consumption of 
these 183 shops for the past twelve months was 72 million c.ft., 
or an average of nearly 400,000 c.ft. per annum per installation. 
The business is constantly increasing—indeed, one of the repre- 
sentatives has just obtained orders to install gas-fired furnaces 
for six additional fish-fryers on the area upon which he is 


engaged. 


Importance of the Industrial Load. 
During 1929 the Company’s industrial representatives ob- 
tained orders for the following additional appliances : 


On i ai a = ranma ml, . es 745 
Water heaters .. geeks oe . : 240 
Fires and heaters 3,481 
Lighting burners ‘ 2,944 
Industrial appliances . ; “air > 3,147 
The money taken for the sale and installation of 
appliances was .. . £38,543 


The estimated additional annual consumption of 
the appliances installed was no less than . 1} million therms 
or 250 milliou c.ft 

It may be’ noted that only 666 industrial appliances were 
installed in 1921, as compared with 3147 last year, and that the 
total additional number in the past nine years is over 16,000, or 
an average of 1777 per annum. During the present year there 
has been still further advance; and these successful results have 
been achieved in a period of very bad trace. 

The General Electric Company are the Company’s second 
largest industrial consumer (with an annual consumption of 
over go million c.ft.), and this firm are now extending thei) 
works at Wembley, for which the Company have run a new 
12-in. main into the factory, and have already installed a gooo 
e.ft. per hour high-capacity meter. 
cently put in an additional 6-in. service for a well-known inter- 
national firm who are engaged in the metal industry, and who 


The Company have re- 


now have a gas installation with a capacity of 16,000 c.ft. pet 
hour in their factory. 
constructed double-deck furnaces, and have just received a 


The Company made them three specially 


letter from them stating that these furnaces are considerably 
more efficient than any of similar type which they have previ- 
ously used. 


Some Big Figures. 

e The Gas Light and Coke Company give a discount for gas 
used for industrial purposes, and this starts at 12} p.ct. off 350 
therms in a quarter, and rises by gradations to 20 p.ct. To 
enjoy this discount, the industrial consumption must be 
separately metered, or in rare cases a certified ‘‘ manufacturing 
purposes *’ percentage is agreed of the gas which is consumed 
through a meter which includes gas consumed for other pur- 
poses. In 1929 the Company had 3167 consumers who thus 
consumed more than 350 therms per quarter, and these firms 
consumed no less than 2637 million c.ft. for industrial purposes 
alone. They also consumed 350 millions for general purposes 
and about 130 millions for power, so that the total gas con- 
sumption of the 3167 consumers was 3117 millions, or nearly 
one million per annum each. The gas engine consumption is 
quite a substantial item. There are 2000 engines in the Com- 
pany’s area, and their consumption for 1929 was 384 millions. 
Indeed, they have recently installed a number of new gas 
engines—one in place of electric motors. 

Mr. Creasey calculates that in the remaining factories and 
workshops, using gas for manufacturing purposes which is not 
separately metered, 1270 million c.ft. is consumed for industrial 


purposes, 140 millions for general purposes, and 123 millions 
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r power, or a total of 1533 millions, which, added to the 
finitely ascertained figure of 3117 millions, makes a grand 
al of 4650 millions, made up of 3907 millions industrial, 490 


nillions for general purposes, and 253 millions for power. 


(ook After the Coke. 


Mr. Copp’s and Mr. Creasey’s papers were discussed to- 


gether, Mr. Ralph Halkett rising first, and expressing the view 
hat service, instead of beginning in the retort house, extends 
from the purchase of the coal until the resulting gas is con- 
sumed. He drew attention to the big market which the in- 
dustry have for coke for domestic purposes, provided that it is 
properly graded and properly cleaned. The competition with 
which the industry is faced, however, makes it absolutely essen- 
tial that the best possible should be done in this matter. 
declared Mr. Halkett, 


‘‘ There is,”’ ‘an outlet for practically 
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A’ Conference Suggested on the Industrial Problem. 

A good point was made by Mr. H. C. Smith, who sug- 
gested that, in view of the great value of the conference on 
maintenance which was held some time ago, it might be help- 
ful if there could be arranged in the near future a conference 
on the industrial problem. In Tottenham the necessity has 
been realized of starting an Industrial Section, and experience 
has proved that it is essential to arrange for calls upon in- 
dustrial firms. His Company have been astounded at the num- 
ber of processes in which gas can be used, and manufacturers 
are willing to listen to a man who understands the matter. It 
will not be long, Mr. Smith thinks, before the Industrial Sec- 


tion at Tottenham has to be very much enlarged. 
Importance of Uniform Supply. 


Dr. C. M. Walter said that, with modern apparatus, we 


SOMEWHERE BETWEEN HULL AND BRIDLINGTON, 


all the coke produced by gas undertakings, if we see that it is 


properly prepared to suit the consumers.”’ 


And Encourage the Industrial Consumer. 

The need was emphasized by Mr. Halkett of encouraging 
the industrial user with terms attractive enough to induce him 
to consume gas for all purposes. A demonstration room, with 
facilities for designing furnaces to meet particular requirements 
is the only way in which business can be secured. In spite of 
bad trade the Sheffield Gas Company are well maintaining their 
last year’s load. In order to encourage the large consumer, 
Mr. Halkett recommended his Board to sell gas on contract for 
twelve months at 1s. per 1000 c.ft., with a stipulation for a 
percentage increase. If industrial loads are desired, ‘ it pays 
Mr. Halkett holds very strongly the view that, 


in order to foster the industrial load of the town gas industry to 


to specialize.’’ 


he utmost limit, full liberty as to the method of charging is 


ssential. 


have reached a point now when the limit of control does not 
depend on the controlling apparatus, but on the variation in 
the gas supnly. He is always out himself for a uniform supply 
of gas. 


He would rather have a slightly lower calorific value 
than a gas which varies from time to time within wide limits. 


British Gas Light Company's Hospitality. 

On the Tuesday evening in the dignified banquetting hall 
of the historic Guildhall at Hull, the President-Elect, Vice- 
Presidents, and members of the Association and visitors were 
the guests at dinner of the Chairman and Directors of the 
British Gas Light Company—the President occupying the chair, 
and expressing his delight at having this opportunity of return- 
ing the hospitality which had been extended to them on the 
previous evening by the Lord Mayor, and to welcome in that 
noble hall, which had been kindly lent to them for the occasion, 
so many prominent citizens. He extended the good wishes of 
the Association to their friends from across the Channel—the 
representatives of the gas industry of France, MM. P. Mougin, 

















E. S. Saint-Just, and A. Sellié. The guests on their arrival 
were received by Mr. Woodall, who was supported by Mr. 
Harold G. Palmer (Deputy-Chairman of the Company) and 
Mr. A. W. Brookes (Director). Mr. J. F.. Ronca (Director of 
Gas Administration, Board of Trade) submitted the toast of 
‘* The Gas Industry,”’ which was responded to by Mr. A. 
Procter (Chairman of the York Gas Company). The Sheriff 
(Councillor Till) said he was given to understand that the City 
Council Chamber was built on the site of Hull’s original gas- 
The musical programme under the direction of Mr. 


’ 


works. 
F, W. Barker was a feature of an altogether enjoyable evening. 
At University College, Hull. 

The conference was resumed, and concluded, on Wednes- 
day morning in the perfectly equipped Assembly Hall of 
University College, Hull, where Prof. Conrad Gill, in the ab- 
sence of Principal A. E. Morgan, M.A., welcomed the members. 
He said that they had in the college a pleasant association with 
the members of the conference. A day or two ago Sir Francis 
Goodenough kindly gave them an address which would prove 
to be of material value in the development of their work in 
training for industrial administration, and Mr. Copp was a 
member of their Commercial Advisory Committee. 

The indebtedness of the Association to Principal Morgan for 
the use of the hall, and to Prof. Gill for his welcome, was 
voiced by the President, who said they were all aware of the 
fine work being done by the College in the development of 
education for industry and commerce. Personally, he was glad 
to think that the British Gas Light Company were working to 
some extent in co-operation with the College. 

Education for Industry and Commerce. 

A paper prepared by Principal Morgan was then read by 
Prof. G. C. Allen. In this the author expressed his belief that 
the solution of the vital problem of education for the higher 
walks of business is going to be solved on much the same lines 
as it has been, with undoubted success, for the other pro- 
In other words, we must have a course of training 
The great 


fessions. 
which combines the theorétical and the practical. 
difficulty is to decide what this practical training is to consist 
of. It is quite clear that no university course of training can 
qualify young men to run a business or even to step at once 
into a position of high responsibility ; but the author believes 
a good deal more can be done than is yet done in university 
commerce courses to give a measure of practical training. In 
the first place, it will be necessary to classify and divide busi- 
nesses. . 

If the universities are going to give a qualification. for busi- 
ness executives, they must collaborate with business, and make 
arrangements by which students can go into works and offices 
to see the every-day working of industrial and commercial con- 
This is by no means impracticable, and firms are very 
willing to assist. Mere sightseeing is not likely to be of lasting 
Arrangements;should be made for students to go into 

It is not likely that they will be paid; nor 
Employment of this kind for a vacation, or 


cerns. 


value. 
firms as employees. 
can they expect it. 
better still for longer periods, is what is really necessary. Be- 
fore long he hopes to see a system of training in which employ- 
ment in firms is as integral a part as the shop training for 
engineers. Several large firms have agreed to co-operate with 
the College on these lines, and students taking the course in 
Industrial Administration will have the chance of being sent by 
the department for practical demonstration of business methods 
and procedure. The British Gas Light Company is one that 
has consented to help in this way. 

The Sales and Service Side. 

A sound practical scheme for the education and training of 
those engaged upon the Sales and Service side of the gas in- 
dustry is being asked for in all directions, not only by managers 
who appreciate the pressing need, but—and especially—by the 
salesmen themselves. This was stated by Sir Francis Good- 
enough in his paper; and, on the other side, he pointed out 
that suitable recruits, suitably educated in the science and 
trained in the art of commerce as applied to the gas industry, 
must be adequately paid and given inviting prospects of pro- 
motion, if the right types of recruits are to be attracted to, and 
retained in, the industry, as it is imperative that they should be, 
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if the industry is to maintain itself and to make progress in the 
teeth of the competition of to-day and, still more, of to-morrow, 

A serious warning was uttered by Sir Francis to those 
managers and administrators of gas undertakings who are jot 
yet fully convinced of the vital importance of skilled personne! 
to the future of the industry. ‘* 1 want to 
say to them, with all the earnestness of which I am capable, 


His words were: 
that the progress—I would go so far as to say the existence—of 
the gas industry during the next twenty years depends largely 
upon our realizing to-day the imperative need of mod rm 
methods and modern men for the conduct of our undertakin<s 
as commercial organizations. Unless we employ the best 
weapons, we shall perish in the fight that lies before us—is, 
indeed, already upon us. Competition can only be countered 
by efficiency, and you cannot be efficient unless your staff is 
efficient. It has been well said that those who do not value 
trained intelligence are doomed. This is true alike of th 
nation, faced with keener and keener foreign competition, and 
of the gas industry, faced with Government-fostered competi- 
tion that daily grows in intensity,’’ 

The Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
on its Gas Supply side, forms an essential part of a complet: 
scheme for the education of the commercial staff; and th 
Executive, realizing that the time has now arrived for pro- 
viding the supplement to the Institution scheme which wil 
meet the needs of the salesman, last July appointed a Special 
Committee to consider the question. As the result of that Com- 
mittee’s report, there is being recommended to the General 
Committee a scheme which, in addition to being placed before 
the conference, it is intended shortly to put before a meeting of 
representatives of the Salesmen’s Circles and of teachers in 
gas supply, so as to have the benefit of their experience and 
advice. 

The problem of commercial education for the gas industry 
that is, education for Gas Salesmanship in its broadest as well 
as more narrow aspect—is a three-fold one, embracing: (A) 
General education—for the development of the student’s intelli- 
gence and for ensuring activity of thought, receptivity to ideas, 
and the capacity to speak and write correctly and acceptably. 
(B) Knowledge of the particular business and of the commodity 
to be sold, including: (a) A sound elementary knowledge.of the 
manufacture and distribution of gas; (b) a more advanced 
knowledge of the utilization of gas; (c) a broad knowledge of 
the history of the industry; and (d) an understanding of the 
relation of the industry to national problems. (C) Training in 
the science and art of selling—to enable the student to becom 
expert in securing and maintaining the goodwill of the cus- 
tomer. 


General Education. 

Employers who take a broad and long view of the value to 
their undertaking of the continued intellectual development of 
their adult staff, use all the practicable means they can, without 
appearing either to dictate to individuals or to interfere with 
their personal inclinations, to encourage studies or social activi- 
ties that make for such development. Classes or lectures in 
English Literature, Economics, History, and the Arts, as well 
as most of the Sciences (general, as well as those of specific 
application to the industry), are obtainable in every area up to 
quite a high standard, and instruction in Elocution is also 
available in many districts. Facilities afforded for attending 
approved classes or lectures, assistance given in suitable cases 
in the payment of fees, and interest shown in the progress made 
by students, are always greatly appreciated by the staff, and 
lead to a marked increase in their value to their employers and 
the establishment of a higher esprit de corps. The ready and 
willing co-operation of the Local Education Authority can be 
relied upon in all matters concerning the general education of 
employees. Frequent contact between employers and the Local 
Education Authorities—such as already exists in some districts, 


oO 


but not by any means in all—is very desirable, as tending 


ensure that education is planned and conducted with a view 
combining practical utility with cultural value, 


Knowledge of the Business. 
Assuming that there is a candidate of suitable characte: 
and personality, whose intelligence has been developed and his 
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nd furnished through a sound general education, or who is 
ing helped and guided in the right way to make good the 
iciencies of his early education, the next*important step 
ards making him a first-class gas salesman is to see that he 
understands sufficient of the commodity and service he has to 
, and of the business in which he is engaged, to enable him 

io talk interestingly, but not too technically, to consumers; to 
swer any questions that may be put to him; and to state the 

se for gas for any purpose accurately. This side of the sales- 
(1) Acquiring the necessary 
legree of technical knowledge ; and (2) acquiring the necessary 


man's education divides itself into: 


amount of knowledge of the industry as a public utility. 


Training in the Science and Art of Selling. 

An employee completely equipped with scientific knowledge 
and technical skill, with general information respecting the his- 
tory and policy of the industry, and with accurate statistics as 
to the relative costs of gas and electricity, is, however, useless 
as a salesman unless he knows how to use those tools on the 
job—the job of pleasing and persuading the customer. Accord- 
ingly a scheme has been drawn up for conducting a training 
course in the Art of Selling Gas (Domestic). 

Sir Francis concluded by expressing the hope that the 
Executive will soon be authorized to take all necessary steps to 
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salesman can be stimulated. to do his best if ne is treated with 
consideration, encouraged to work consistently, and to think 
and act creatively. The man whose sense of personal pride and 
well-being is appealed to, and who does not suffer the snubs 
and the unreasonable control which develop an inferiority com- 
plex, can be counted on to get results which driving cannot 
begin to obtain. If to this is added the third thing—oppor- 
tunity for increased income—every salesman worth his salt will 
give the best he has in him. 

Mr. Whitehead then outlined the B.C.G.A. training course in 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship. All who successfully complete 
the course are to be awarded a special B.C.G.A. certificate. 


Programme of Sales Course. 

In the course of explaining the programme of sales course, 
Mr. Whitehead said: In building up the sales training course, 
we first gather all the facts we can relating to what is being 
said and done in the selling of gas appliances. We gather this 
information in several ways. Carefully instructed men and 
women visit showrooms as shoppers. “They note accurately 
what the salesman says and does, particularly observing the 
good things. I would like to emphasize that we are interested 
in hunting for sound, practical sales methods, and have little 


concern with the indifferent or ineffective. These shopping ex- 
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MR. P. PICKERING, OF ROCHESTER, RECEIVING FROM SIR 


FOR THE BEST PAPER ON SALESMANSHIP 


put into working order a scheme for the Education of Salesmen 
on the lines laid down generally in this paper. 


Staff Training of the Gas Salesman. 

The subject of education of the gas salesman was also dealt 
with by Mr. Harold Whitehéad, Member of the Faculty of 
Boston University, and head of the Department of Sales Rela- 
tions Vocational Training Department. Mr. Whitehead, who 
was born in Birmingham (England), possesses an extensive 
knowledge of the gas industry. He is Business Consultant to 
the Boston Consolidated Gas: Company, and assisted in the 
development of the American Gas Association’s Sales Course. 

Speaking of the benefits of training, the author said that, if 
education is to be effective, the salesman must be fully recep- 
tive to it; and what makes a man eager to benefit by training 
is the benefit to him which comes from it. It is generally 
agreed that most men work for three definite things, and in the 
following order: First, a permanent position with a regular 


ind certain income. Secondly, working conditions which 


atisfy his ego. Thirdly, opportunity for increased income. 
ras undertakings generally give the salesman this first and 
najor-requirement. Yet a sure position does not of itself de- 
The other two re- 


The 


lop initiative, nor encourage hard work. 
uirements are doubtless supplied by most undertakings. 





domestic gas salesmanship, 








FRANCIS GOODENOUGH THE “GOODENOUGH GOLD MEDAL” 
BY A MEMBER OF A SALESMEN’S 


CIRCLE. 


periences are conducted by a number of people of varying age 
and temperament, so as to ensure a fair and complete picture 
In addition to this, 
the heads of selected gas undertakings are interviewed and the 
benefit of their ideas secured. 


of gas selling as it is actually conducted. 
Further, when an unusually 
clever salesman is discovered he is interviewed and observed, if 
permitted, so that the benefit of his skill can be had for all the 
Makers 
of all kinds of gas appliances are interviewed for their ideas 


men who help to make up the army of gas salesmen. 
and practical suggestions. Gas consumers are talked with, so 
that the viewpoint of the customer is secured. 

All this mass of splendid material is then carefully consoli- 
and definite Sales 
with properly 


dated and classified, conclusions made. 


and 
And the work cannot be done by amateurs, for it 


ideas are compared other sales ideas, 
evaluated. 
requires a background of selling experience and sales judgment, 
as well as trained, educated minds, to get the most value for 
this material. 


When the work is done, a definite outline is 


made of the course. And then a most important step is taken, 
The detailed recommendations are submitted for consideration, 
criticism, and—finally—approval, to the Committee of gas sales 
executives appointed by the B.C.G.A. for this purpose. 

This sales training course is to be the B.C.G.A. course in 
Every word contained in it, every 








suggestion made, is scrutinized and approved by the Special 
Committee appointed for this purpose. 
Method of Training. 

The plans and procedure for selling domestic gas appliances 


are printed in a series of six Units. These Units are posted 














Before the Morning Session at Bridlington. 


one a month to every subscriber, who then has opportunity to 
study them. At the end of each Unit is a Sales Case. This 
Sales Case is really a complete selling experience. Some parts 
of the Sales Case are good, some poor. The subscriber analyzes 
the Sales Case in the light of what he has studied in the Unit, 
he applies the newly acquired information and the freshly pre- 
sented facts with which he may have been familiar, to that 
particular Sales Case. He has to do some original and con- 
structive thinking. 

Most salesmen dislikt® having much writing to do—and gas 
salesmen are no different from others in this matter. Instead 
of requiring long written answers, we supply a number of 
answers to eath question asked, so that the salesman has 
merely to put a cross on the answer he believes correct. These 
answers are so planned that a careful study of the Unit is 
necessary for a correct answer. Thus we ensure the maximum 
of constructive thinking for the minimum of writing. The sub- 
scriber posts his marked papers to our offices, where they are 
graded. If the subscriber adds comments or asks questions, 
he receives a letter from the Service Manager for the B.C.G.A. 
course. In addition, he gets an analysis of the Sales Case, 
which enables him to clear up in his mind any possible mis- 
takes in answering that he has made, 

The next step is a series of meetings of the men. We are not 
strong believers in so-called Jectures. We urge every gas 
undertaking to appoint a group leader who will lead the meet- 
ings of its own salesmen. To aid the group leader, we provide 
carefully outlined programmes, so that all the leader has to do 
to ensure a successful meeting is to follow the suggestions. 
Instead of the leader giving information, he asks questions 
and encourages discussion. 

When the salesmen are accustomed to hearing themselves 
speak, and the quite natural diffidence at speaking before 
several other gas men has worn off, another step is made in the 
development of a practical selling technique. The group leader 
calls for demonstrations of the selling methods—so the sales- 
men then learn to do what they have read about. 

A further step is made when salesmen are asked to try out in 
the showroom or at the home certain of the sales methods they 
first read, then discussed, and then demonstrated. As the men 
are asked to report at a later meeting the success they had in 
this, the selling procedure is carried into actual use in getting 
business. Better selling technique thus becomes a matter of 
habit through operation. 

This combination of printed Units, Sales Cases, and meetings 
makes it possible to carry specialization to a fine point. The 
group leader is supplied with the necessary material to enable 
him to specialize on any particular gas appliance in which his 


undertaking is interested at that time. Further, the meeting 
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manual is so flexibly planned that a group of thirty or more, or 
only two or three, may have successful meetings. All sub- 
scribers who successfully complete the course are awarded a 
special B.C.G.A. certificate. This evidence of a good job well 
done must be a source of personal satisfaction to every sub- 
scriber earning it. 

On the suggestion of the President, these two papers were 
not discussed. As a matter of fact, there was, as pointed out 
by him, no time for discussion. 


What Birmingham is Doing. 

The final paper of the conference was presented by Alder- 
man J. H. Lloyd, M.A., Chairman of the City of Birmingham 
Gas Committee ; the title being ‘‘ Gas as a Public Service from 
the Municipal Point of View.—What the Gas Industry does for 
Municipalities, and what Municipalities can do for the Gas 
Industry.” Alderman Lloyd was President of the Association 
in 1923, and has been on the Birmingham Gas Committee for 
39 years, for some 15 of which he has been Chairman. The 
object of the paper was to record the progress of the industry 
in the past, its present position, and future prospects, and—by 
a plain statement of facts—to give some indication of the valu 
of the industry to the country, to the municipality, and to th 
individual citizen. 

The Birmingham Gas Department has done its utmost by its 
general policy, and by the operation of its Industrial Research 
Laboratories, to assist manufacturers to adopt modern methods. 
It is not too much to say that there are trades firmly estab- 
lished in the city to-day that would have gone elsewhere—even 
abroad—ii it had not been for the skilled assistance given to 
manufacturers when their processes were being perfected. 
This progressive policy is reflected in the great increase in out- 
put of gas from the Department. The annual output has in- 
creased since Alderman Lloyd became a member of the Bir- 
mingham Gas Committee in 1891 from 4,000,000,000 c.ft. to 
over 14,000,000,000 c.ft. 

Although the Birmingham Gas Committee have for years past 
been exerting all their influence to induce landlords of court 
and terrace property in the city to have such premises piped for 
gas—their automatic meter system includes the provision of 
meter, lighting fittings, and cooker—there remained until re- 
cently a fairly large number of courts, and other cottage pro- 
perty, still without a gas supply. Early last. year, therefore, 
the Committee inaugurated a scheme whereby the Department 
install the gas pipes in the house, and are recouped by setting 
the meter to give a reduced quantity of gas per penny until the 
liability is liquidated. This has been taken up enthusiastically 


, 














The President, with Three Visitors from France and Mr. Cyril Davis. 


by the tenants, and gas has been installed under this scheme in 
18,000 houses, many of them in the poorest parts of the city. 

In regard to street lighting, Birmingham is at present en- 
gaged in carrying out special lighting experiments for the Public 
Works Department in a road where the trams have been dis- 
continued and the poles are available for lighting purposes. 
The Gas Department and the Electric Supply Department have 
each been allotted three stretches of road—one portion to be 
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ited by lamps from brackets on every tramway pole, another 
tion with lamps suspended in the centre of the road, and 
‘ther portion by lamps from alternate poles. The Public 
rks Committee, who undertake the lighting of the city, will 
ide what use is made of the respective methods of lighting, 
1ether by gas or electricity. 


Votes of Thanks. 
Mr. John E. 


1anks to the readers of the extremely valuable papers we have 


Daw: I have to propose a cordial vote of 














Preparing to Leave for University College, Hull. 


heard for the trouble they have taken. We have learned a 
great deal with regard to the education of those whom we send 
out to represent us in the gas industry, and judging from the 
last paper I feel sure we have no reason to think that we are 
really going to expire. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woodall: It is a great privilege to me to 
second the vote of thanks. 
mous feeling of this meeting in saying that we as an industry 


I am sure I am voicing the unani- 


are indeed fortunate in having such gentlemen as those to 
whom we have listened to-day to advise us on the direction and 
What affords me most 
pleasure, as one connected with moderate sized gas under- 


control of the course of our energies. 








At the Sculcoates Gas-Works, Hull. 


takings, is the assurance that in the proposed scheme for educa- 
tion of gas salesmen full provision is being mace for the local 
education of the rank and file of the gas industry, on whom, 
in view of the enormous number of consumers whose business 
we require, the bulk of the selling must almost inevitably fall. 
Mer. 1... B. 
our hearty thanks to our excellent President. 


James: We cannot separate without expressing 
In all such meet- 
ings as this it is a very great thing to have a good Chairman— 
to have someone who keeps you up to the mark constantly. In 
this respect we have had an excellent Chairman. I therefore 


have the greatest pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 





to our President, for the admirable manner in which he has 
presided over the meetings of the conference. 

Sir Francis Goodenough: I am sure you would all like to 
second that vote of thanks, but I am going to take on myself 
the privilege of doing so, because I do want to say on behalf of 
the Executive, on behalf of the members, and especially on 
behalf of myself, how much we are indebted to Mr. Woodall, 


not only for his conduct in the chair during the two days of our 
conference, but for all his help and encouragement and assist- 
ance, not only during the past year while he has been Presi- 
dent, but during all the years he has been connected with the 
Mr. Woodall bears a very honoured name in the 
gas industry and in this Association. 


gas industry. 
He has fully carried out 
the tradition set by his father in the encouragement of every 
movement in the gas industry for its progress and development. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 

The President : I thank you, Mr. James and Sir Francis, for 
this vote, and the members for the way in which it has been 
received. The only merit I think I can claim is that in conduct- 
ing your meetings I have been able to do something to keep 
them up to time, and time has been rather important with us 





THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 


Mr. John FE. Daw, J.P., Chairman of the Exeter Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 


at this conference, because, as you know, we have not all been 
able to be in the same place. Some of us have had to be in 
Bridlington and others in Hull, and there have been trains to 


catch by a good many people. 


Luncheon at the Gas-Works. 


Motor coaches then conveyed the members to the gas- 
works at Sculcoates, in the works dining hall of which luncheon 
was given by the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, and 
members of the Association to the Retiring President and 
Directors of the British Gas Light Company. 

Mr. John E. Daw (the President-Elect) was in the chair, and 
proposed the health of Mr. Woodall and his fellow Directors- 
remarking upon the generous hospitality that had been ex- 
tended to the Association. 

Responding, Mr. Woodall said: On this occasion 1 am quite 


sure you would rather see our works than listen to a speech 


from me. As Chairman of the Company, | am very proud of 


these works. I suppose I have had something to do with them 
as Chairman, although I do not know how far you give any 
credit to the Chairman. We have, however, in Mr. Copp a 
very able Manager, and we also have assistants who are extra- 
ordinarily good. I am sure when you go round the works you 
will realize at once not only that Mr. Copp is a very able 
Manager, but that he must also have the able assistants to 
whom I have referred. We are very proud of the way in which 
our works are run, and I think that-when you see them you 
will believe that we have reason to be proud. 

Sir Francis Goodenough: You have just listened to the 
Chairman of the British Gas Light Company, and he rightly 
indicated that, in addition to the Chairman, some credit is to 
be given for the good work of the Engineer. So also with re- 
gard to a conference such as this, credit must be given to those 
who work the machine as well as to those who pay for it. We 
have been most charmingly entertained by the British Gas 
Light Company, and the conference has been a very great suc- 
cess. A great deal of the credit for that is due to our friend 
Mr. Copp and his assistants Messrs. Weston and Robinson. 
We should not like to separate without having thanked them 
for all they have done. We know that, like the Chairman, Mr. 
Copp has great faith in the industry, but faith is of no avail 
without good works, and we are going to see good works this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Copp: You have rather taken me by. storm. I did not 
anticipate that I should have the honour of responding to such 
a toast, but I am very glad to have the opportunity of paying z 
tribute to’my most excellent staff. They help me in every 
possible way. It is the policy of my Chairman and Directors 
to have things done in the best possible manner, and we always 
try to act up to this. I want you to understand that we have 
purposely avoided arranging personally conducted parties. 
You have in your hands a plan which shows you every point of 
importance, and those who are interested in any particular part 
can proceed to that part, and they will find someone there to 
explain it. Thank you for the very kind way in Which you have 


received this toast. 


The Showrooms. 

During the afternoon, many of the members visited the 
Company’s showrooms, where the Superintendent, Mr. G. 
The building 


occupies a corner site in Prospect Street, a busy thoroughfare, 


Perkins, and his able staff acted as guides. 


and has an enviable length of window of which full use is 
made. The display plan followed both here and inside is 
sectionalization, and she (or he) who seeks a cooker finds it 
among other cookers, and not among the refuse destructors. 
In this way there are a coke window (showing, with graded 
coke samples, the ash-pan with its insignificant refuse from 24 
hours’ burning), a fire window, a lighting window, and so on. 
Inside, there is an impression of comfort and spaciousness 
which permits, on the three floors, of the display of an im- 
mense selection of apparatus of all kinds without any crowding. 
It would serve no useful purpose to particularize—they cover 
every phase of gas supply, and they are artistically and tempt- 
ingly laid out. One point may well be mentioned—the atten- 
tion given to the lighting load. In addition to a standing in- 
vitation, prominently displayed, to try the gas switch, and a 


good range of switches with which to do the trying, there is a 
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large selection of fittings and shades of all kinds and to suit all 
pockets, from the merely ‘ pretty ’’ to the highly artistic, on 
the selection and the display of which much care has obvious|) 
been spent. 

To the sales minded gas man, the visit to these showrooms 
was an admirable round-off to the busy days of the conference. 





Signal Lamps on Thomas Recording 
Calorimeter. 


During the visit of members of the British Commercial Gas 
Association to the Hull Works of the British Gas Light Com- 
pany on Wednesday last, much interest was shown in the sign 
lights indicating the readings of the Thomas calorimeter. M 
H. E. Copp has sent us the accompanying diagram illustrating 
the system. 


467 sB.tru’s. 
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The circuit on the calorimeter is approximately 20 volts. Th« 
sliding pen attachment operates relays which light the white, 
red, or green lamps on the indicating panel, in the laboratory, 
and in each of the vertical retort houses simultaneously. Thx 
signal lamps are in parallel in a 220-volt circuit. 
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Complimentary Luncheon to Sir Francis Goodenough 


On Tuesday, Oct. 28, a Complimentary Luncheon was given 
to Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., in the Alexandra Hotel, 
Bridlington—the Presipenr (Mr. Henry Woodall, J.P., 
M.Inst.C.E.) in the Chair. 


a 

After the toast of ‘‘ The King ’’ had duly been honoured, 
[he PResIDENT said: ‘‘ I would like first of all to offer a 
very hearty welcome to our French colleagues who have come 
over here for this occasion. We have with us M. Sellie (Presi- 
dent of the French Institution of Gas Engineers), M. Saint- 
just (of the Paris Gas Company), and M. Mougin (Secretary 
of the French Institution of Gas Engineers); and we offer 
them a very hearty welcome indeed. 

[ would like now to read you one or two letters which I am 
sure you will wish to hear from several of our Past-Presidents. 
The first is from Sir David Milne-Watson, who says: 

| regret that pressing business in London arising out of ou: 
new issue of debenture stock renders it impossible for me to be 
present at the luncheon at Bridlington in honour of Sir Francis 
Goodenough. 

I should have liked particularly to be present in order to con- 
ey once more my sincere congratulations to Sir Francis on 


[Photo 
SIR FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, C.B.E. 


© signal honour which has been bestowed upon him recently by 
H1.M. the King, and I should be glad if you would read this 
tter to the gathering so that I, though absent, may join with 
his many friends in conveying to him our good wishes and our 
pe that he will long be spared to enjoy this honour. 


| have also a letter from Alderman Lloyd, of Birmingham, 
Pasi-President, who writes to Mr. Mason as follows: 


I much regret that I shall be absent from the luncheon next 
esday in honour of Sir Francis Goodenough. 

During the year that I had the honour of being President of 
B.C.G.A. I had ample opportunity of seeing his work for 
cause, and was much impressed by his zeal, ability, and 

thusiasm. 

Since that time, he has been much more before the eyes of 
public, and has gained the esteem and personal goodwill of 
ery much larger circle. 
cordially unite with the expressions of congratulation and 
1 fellowship which will, no doubt, be given utterance to at 
luncheon. 


Another letter is from Mr. Alfred Procter, another Past- 











Vandyk, 41, Buckingham 


President, and Chairman of the York Gas Company, who 
also writes to Mr. Mason as follows: 

I am very disappointed that in consequence of an old-standing 
official engagement I cannot be present at the luncheon and well- 
earned presentation to Sir Francis Goodenough on Tuesday. 

I have been a regular visitor to the annual conference of our 
\ssociation, and it has always been one of the great pleasures 
of those events to come into personal association with Sir 

Francis. 

We have had two memorable conferences in our old city—one 
in celebration of our centenary, and the other the annual meet- 
ing of 1928—and we have every reason to remember how greatly 
their success was due to the Executive Chairman. 

His unique capacity for management and direction and sound 
policy have always impressed me profoundly, and I have learnt 
to value very highly his personality and friendship. 


Yet another letter comes from Mr. J. H. Ellis, Past-Presi- 
dent, and Chairman of the Plymouth Gas Company, who 
writes to myself in the following terms: 


ral 
Db 


I profoundiy regret that circumstances wholly beyond my con- 
trol prevent my attendance at the annual meeting of the B.C.G.A., 





Palace Road, S.W. 


’ 
which under your wise and experienced lead will, L am sure, 
prove of the greatest benefit to the public and to our industry 

I had been looking forward to sharing with you and the dele 
gates supporting you the pleasure of acknowledging Sir Francis 
Goodenough’s eminent public services and the debt we owe him 
for his sustained and brilliant advocacy of our cause for a long 
series of -years. But this is impossible. 

Having been privileged to fill the office you now hold, I speak 
with gratitude of his kindly guidance, his genial courtesy, his 
loval friendship, and his ripe and varied knowledge. 

\ly inability to be with you is a great disappointment to 
me, and I am only able imperfectly to express by this letter the 
cordial appreciation I entertain with every member of the indus- 
try he has served so well on the -honour His Majesty the King 
has conferred on him. 


Finally, I have a letter from Alderman H. Wade Deacon, 


Past-President, and Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company, 
who has written to Mr. Mason as follows: 


It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable to attend 
the annual conference at Hull, and I am especially sorry because 
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{ shall not be present at the luncheon to Sir Francis Good- 
enough, a man whom all connected with the gas industry delight 
to honour. 

I shall never forget the invaluable support he gave me during 
my year of office as President. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that without his wise advice and ever willing heip it would 
have been impossible for me to have performed the duties of 
the office. 

1 join in spirit with you all in wishing health and happiness 
to your honoured guest. 

Continuing, the President said: It is a very great pleasure 
for me to be here to-day. The position of President of this 
Association entails duties as well as privileges, but it is a privi- 
lege as well as a pleasure to be in the chair to-day, and on 
your behalf to welcome our guest, Sir Francis Goodenough, 
and to tell him hew much we value his services to us, and 
how delighted we are that his services outside the industry 
have been appreciated, and to such a degree that he had had 
the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him. Sir Francis has 
spent all his life in the gas industry, and although we, his 
friends, know his worth, at the same time we recognize that 
he has done something—in fact, a very great deal—for the 
development and encouragement of salesmanship outside our 
own particular industry. 

Sir Francis is never idle, and the time he might have spent 
in well-earned leisure he has largely devoted to public work. 
Knighthoods are not bestowed, and rightly so, for simply doing 
one’s own work, but are given for important services to the 
community. Sir Francis’ qualities have been observed, or he 
would never have been appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Salesmanship set up by Lord Eustace Percy ; and it is largely 
for his special work that our friend has been so highly honoured. 

For the last forty odd years, Sir Francis has worked with 
and among us, and made many friends, and it is those friends 
of everyday life who have gathered together to-day to do him 
honour and to ask his acceptance of the gifts which, on your 
behalf, I now have the greatest possible pleasure in handing 
to him. The first is a small jewel for Lady Goodenough. It 
is a replica in diamonds of the badge which is worn by Knights 
Bachelor. I am sure Lady Goodenough will appreciate it, and 
all the more because of the happy idea which originated in 
Sir Francis’s fertile brain. The other gift is a very beautiful 
piece of silver plate. We are told it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, but it is such a delightful piece that I feel 
that axiom is not always right. However, there is no getting 
away with it, so I hand it over to you, Sir Francis, who, I know, 
can and will appreciate it. In the envelope you will find the 
balance of the subscription in the form of a cheque. The num- 
ber of subscribers was nearly 500 from ail over the country ; 
and much as you will value the gifts, you will, I feel sure, be 
even more pleased to think that so many of your friends have 
joined together, as is engraved on the salver, to show their high 
appreciation : 

Presented to Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., by many of 
his friends in the gas industry to mark their high appreciation 
of his services to the industry as well as their pleasure and 
satisfaction at the honour of Knighthood recently conferred upon 
him. 


I will now ask Mr. Alderman Phillips, a Vice-President and 
one of the oldest and most valued friends of the Association, 
to second my few remarks, after which we will join in drink- 
ing the health of our honoured guest. 

(Sir Francis was given a warm-hearted reception when the 
President handed him the two gifts.) ; 

Alderman F. S. Puttiips: It is a very great pleasure in- 
deed to be allowed to address this assembly upon an occasion 
like the present, and it is also rather embarrassing, because 
so much has been said already that one can only in some 
measure repeat what has already been so well said, and I do 
not intend to keep this assembly very long. The only reason 
I am able to find why I should be selected to support this toast, 
which I do most heartily and most sincerely, is probably that 
some 19 or 20 years ago I was present at a meeting with Mr. 
Goodenough and some other friends representing gas under- 
takings where the question of the formation of an Association 
was considered and decided upon; and that Association 
received the name of the British Commercial Gas Association. 
From its inception it was very sturdy and very vigorous, and 
I am happy to say a very useful Association to the industry as 
a whole. It grew year by year, and its influence has extended 
until we have such a magnificent assemblage as we have here 
to-day representing the B.C.G.A. We used to be able to meet 
in a small room at the beginning; but we cannot meet in a 
small room now. Not only has the personnel increased, but 
I venture to think that the usefulness of the Association has 
grown in full measure with it. Associations, however, do not 
grow by themselves. They only grow because. there is an in- 
fluence and a purpose and an energy and a considerable amount 
of thought put into them. Mr. Goodenough was on the scene 
at the formation. He was the inspiring person in its forma- 
tion, and he has been the inspirer of the Association from that 
day until to-day. Moreover, although the scene of operations 
of his own Company is very large and very responsible, nothing 
has ever been too much for him to undertake on behalf of the 
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Association. He has never shown any reluctance to he'p for. 
ward his brethren of the gas industry, and at all, times he 
has given his services, freely, willingly, and thorouglily jy 
building up this Association. When | think of to-day and of 
20 years ago, | wonder what the gas industry would have beep 
like in face of the great competition we have and the greater 
competition which is to come, if we had continued to work jn 
isolated units instead of being united in an Association, one 
helping the other, friendly among ourselves and able to present 
a united front to the competition which we have to meet, 
[Applause. ] All this is gréat work well accomplished. |r 
reminds me of the factories in my native County, Lancashire, 
When you go into one of these immense buildings you see 
machine after machine, and you pass from room to room and 
see the wheels going round and the operations going cn, but 
eventually you come to one part of the building—namely, the 
power house—and there all the motive power which seis the 
whole factory in motion and keeps it in motion is generated, 
That is exactly the part which Sir Francis Goodenough—and 
[ am glad to call him by that title which is well deserved, 
worthily earned, and will be worthily worn—has played iv con- 
nection with the British Commercial Gas Association. Hi 
has been the power house of the Association, and we owe him 
a debt of gratitude which no words from me, at all events, can 
adequately express. I want to say heartily and sincerely that 
we wish Sir Francis many years to wear his well-deserved 
honour, that his influence may continue to be exercised on our 
behalf, and that he may have health and happiness for a long 
time to come. I have pleasure in supporting the proposition. 

Sir Francis GOODENOUGH, who on rising to respond to the 
toast again received unmistakable demonstration of the affec- 
tion and goodwill felt towards him by the industry—the com. 
pany singing ‘‘ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow ’’—said: I am 
sure you will all sympathize with me in the difficulty I find 
myself in, in trying to express to you my feelings at this 
moment. I have for 22 weeks to-day—that being the length 
of time since I received the Prime Minister’s letter—been filled 
with amazement, apprehension, gratitude, and happiness. 

I have been filled with amazement to find mysclf honoured 
by the King and my country with a Knighthood; amazement, 
indeed, when I look back for the 42 years that have passed since 
] first walked into Horseferry Road as a humble junior clerk 
at 4,40 a year, and find myself where I am to-day. I was 
reading the other day a book by Priestley—‘t Angel Pave- 
ment ’’—in which one of the characters speaks of having ar- 
rived, after 35 years, triumphantly at the head of the staff of 
his firm, in which he had started as an office boy. .It was said 
of him that ‘‘ somewhere at the back of his mind that little 
oftice boy still lived, to mark the wonder of it.’” Somewhere 
not very far oft in my mind still lives the little junior clerk, to 
mark the wonder of to-day. 

Apprehension I have felt and still feel lest I should have to 
take a bigger hat—|laughter]—and I have added to my litany 
the prayer: ‘‘ From puffed-up pride or swollen head, good 
Lord deliver us.’’ [Renewed laughter.] I do hope that none 
of my friends—thank God there are many—in the gas industry 
will ever find me any different from the Frank Goodenough 
they have always known. [Applause. ] 

Then, especially, my mind has. been and is still filled with 
gratitude. As I told Sir David, the first thought that crossed 
my mind when I heard of my honour was one of very deep grati- 
tude to him, as Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
in particular, and to the rest of the Board of Directors, for 
their broad-minded generosity in allowing me to perform public 
service which has—I hope it has—earned me the honour that 
has come to me. Without their generous permission and their 
generous consideration, of course, I could not have done either 
for the industry or for the country any of the work I have been 
allowed to do. 

Looking further back in memory, my gratitude is very great 
to our President’s father, Sir Corbet Woodall. It was due to 
Sir Corbet—Mr. Woodall as he then was—that the Gas Light 
and Coke Company: decided 27 years ago to establish a new 
Department for the development and maintenance of business 
and appointed me to take charge of it. It was thanks to his 
encouragement and help that the B.C.G.A. was formed and 
that I was allowed to take the Chairmanship of the Execu- 
tive—from which you have not yet expelled me. The Totten- 
ham Company, of which Sir Corbet was then Chairman, was 
the first Company to announce that they were prepared to 
subscribe 2s. 6d. per million to the Association which was then 
in contemplation; and, may I remind this audience here in 
Yorkshire that it was a Yorkshire Corporation, Doncaster, 
that was the first to add a municipal subscriber to the list. 
It was our President’s father who presided over the first Con- 
ference of this Association in 1912; and it was very largely 
due to his support and approval that I was able to carry on 
the work which I had undertaken for the Association. So you 
see I have, moreover, reason to feel, and do feel, a very great 
debt of gratitude to this Association for having, in the first 
place, chosen me as their Chairman, and then, much more 





important, given me for 19 years their confidence and their | 


support, because it was the work that I undertook for this 
Association that really led to all the other work that has 
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come tome. At the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
which our President’s father presided in 1913, 1 read a 
aper on the education of staff which had something to do 
h my being honoured by the Institution in being made 
Chairman of their Education Committee, 7 or 8 years ago. It 
is also through my association with the Board of Education 

; a result of that position) and through my being elected as 
Chairman of the Sales Managers’ Association because of my 
work for the B.C.G.A., that I was ultimately chosen as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship—an 
appointment which has led to my standing here to-day and 
offering you my sincere thanks for your kindness. 

Above all, happiness has filled my heart, and fills it especi- 
ally to-day, because of the great kindness I have had from all 
my friends. From the moment the honour conferred upon me 
was made public, I have been overwhelmed with kindness, and 
[ am very glad of this opportunity of thanking you all again 
for it. No honour is worth having unless it is endorsed by 
the opinion of one’s friends, of those who really know one. 
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[Applause.] No honour is worth having unless it is backed by 
friendship. Many times during the last few weeks have I 
thought of the four lines which Hilaire Belloc wrote : 


From quiet home and small beginning, 
On to undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends. 


It is because I feel that the beautiful gifts which you have 
lavished upon me to-day—and through me upon my wife who 
will be very proud of them—stand for the affection of a great 
many friends that 1 value them so highly. I regard them not 
as payments for services rendered—services gladly rendered 
without hope of fee or reward—nor as a retaining fee for ser- 
vices to come, though I hope I may, as long as you wish to 
have me, be spared a long time to serve this Association. 1 
regard them rather as emblems of your friendship, and as such 
I shall value them and shall remember with pride and happiness 
this occasion as long as memory endures. [Loud applause. ] 


< 
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Annual Report and Accounts of the Association 


Sir Francis GOODENOUGH : It is my pleasant duty to present 
to you the Annual Report of the General Committee and the 
Audited Accounts for the past financial year. As these have 
been printed and circulated, may I ask if you will agree that 
they should be taken as read ? 

This was agreed to. 

Extracts from the Nineteenth Report. 


The total income amounts to £65,302, representing an in- 
crease of £300 over the previous year, and an increase of 
£14,700 and 423,900 over the two years ended March 31, 
1928, and March 31, 1927, respectively. These comparisons 
are quoted to draw attention to the increased income resulting 
in the previous years from the higher rates per million c.ft. on 
which undertakings were asked to subscribe. 

The increased subscriptions paid in 1928-29 have been re- 
newed in the present year, and amount to approximately 
£10,000 of the total income from subscriptions. On the aver- 
age, subscriptions during the past year have not been paid on 
an increased output, with the result that the Association’s 
income has not materially increased on that account. 

The Association continues carefully to watch for and take 
every opportunity for securing new subscribers. Happily, with 
membership already representing 96 p.ct. of the make of gas in 
the country, effort in this respect is limited; we now have, 
without exception, the name of every important undertaking on 
our membership roll, to which have been added during the year 
a further twenty-three smaller undertakings. 

The sales of publicity material reached the record total of 
£18,230, showing an increase of over 26 p.ct. on the previous 
year. 

EDUCATION FOR Gas SALESMAN. 

The Executive have set up a special Sub-Committee to pre- 
pare a scheme of education for gas salesmen. 

The Industrial Salesmen’s Circle continued to do good work 
in co-ordinating the experience and views of those specializing 
in the development of the sales of gas for industrial purposes. 
The Association is fully represented on the Joint Committee set 
up, on the initiative of the National Gas Council, to consider 
ways and means for further developing this very important and 
promising field. 

The Association is also represented on the Committee of the 
National Gas Council which is taking into consideration the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee on Gas 
Poisoning. The subject is being dealt with conjointly with the 
Joint Committee on Gas Heating. 

The Association’s negotiations with the Ministry of Health 
in regard to by-laws relating to the ventilation of buildings and 
gas apparatus have continued during the year. 

The circular, wherein are set out recommendations for the 
framing of By-Laws, issued recently by the Ministry and circu- 
lated to Local Authorities, is having careful consideration and 
attention, 

The Association is making careful inquiry into the practical 
possibilities of the production and display of films for educa- 
tional and propaganda purposes.. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS. 


The following have been added to the list of Vice-Presidents 
f the Association during the past year : 

Mr. Astley Bell (Preston). 

Councillor H. H. Cheshire, M.B.E. (Coventry). 

Councillor A. E. Farlow (Birkenhead). 

Dr. T. A. I. Howell (Wandsworth). 

Councillor Houghton Johnson (Blackburn). 

Mr. H. Stanley Taylor (Bath). 


OBITUARY. 


During the year the Association has lost valuable supporters 
and friends in the passing of Sir Thomas Paxton (Glasgow), a 
Past-President ; Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., a Director of 
the Association’s Advertising Agents, who was a valued and 
sincere friend of the gas industry, in which he had made many 
friends ; Alderman J. C. Purser, late Chairman of the Warwick 
Gas Company; and Mr. Norman S. Cox (Sunderland), Mr. 
H. W. Packham (Kingston-on-Thames), and Mr. E. P. Vince 
(Minehead), all of whom were members of the General Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Samuel Glover, M.Inst.C.E., Past-President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Tue NExtT PRESIDENT. 


Mr. John E. Daw, J.P., has consented to be nominated for 
election as President for the year 1930-31. 


Sir FRancis GOODENOUGH : Before moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, I would like to make a few observations 
relative to them. Both income and membership show a steady 
increase, and this provides the best practical proof that the 
necessity for the Association and its value to the subscribers 
continue to be recognized in growing measure. We have never 
looked back, in membership or in income, since the Associa- 
tion was launched nineteen years ago. But that is no ground 
for complacency or slackening of effort; it is only encourage- 
ment to increase our efforts and to attempt to give the industry 
better service still in the future, within the limits—the far too 
narrow limits—of our resources. 

The report and accounts constitute a record of some of the 
services rendered to the industry in return for the income sub- 
scribed, but, as the report reminds members, ‘* much work of 
great importance and value to the industry is done which does 
not lend itself to being detailed in a published report.’’ We are 
sometimes criticized because we are thought not to be doing 
something which we are doing, but which it would be impolitic 
to discuss in public. At other times we are criticized for not 
doing something which there are good reasons for not doing ; 
yet those reasons cannot with advantage to the industry be ex- 
plained in the Press. Let me just say to some of those critics 
in the most friendly way that, while we welcome criticism and 
suggestion, and always give full consideration to both, we have 
no intention of being goaded into injuring the industry in order 
to make interesting ‘‘ copy;’’ and let me ask them to consider 
quietly and seriously the purpose for which they exist and are 
supported—viz., to serve the true and abiding interests of the 
gas industry. Of those interests they are sometimes the best 
judges whose mouths are closed by reasons of policy. Let me 
just add that, while newspaper comment is of great value, news- 
paper dictation of policy is, in my opinion, no more good for 
an industry than for a nation. We are fully appreciative of the 
splendid services rendered to the Association and the industry by 
our Technical Press. Our relations with them have always 
been of the most cordial, and I am sure they will continue to be 
so in spite of the disagreement as to policy to which I have given 
expression in a spirit of perfect friendliness, knowing it will be 
so received. 

The report tells a gratifying story of increasing use by mem- 
bers of the various services the Association can render to them 
—a large increase in publicity material sold (an increase of no 
less than 350 p.ct. in ten years), though there are still a sur- 
prising number of undertakings who make little or no use of 
such an invaluable publication as ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses 
for Gas;’’ a constant growth in requests for assistance by the 





editorial staff and by technical experts; growth everywhere, 
indeed, in the services rendered in return for subscription paid. 
At the same time, only cne undertaking in six purchases the 
periodical for circulation to its principal consumers. When | 
tell you this, you will understand that I have some reason for 
what I have just said with regard to ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One 
Uses for Gas;’’ but I can say on behalf of an undertaking 
which does circulate that publication to all its principal indus- 
trial and commercial consumers, and to architects and doctors, 
that those who are not doing so are missing a very important 
means of publicity and the creation of goodwill. 

The Association has not done more than at most 20 p.ct. of 
the national and district advertising that could have been done 
with great profit to the industry. The advertisements have 
been too small in size, too infrequent in appearance, and have 
appeared in far too few newspapers and periodicals. If the 
Association had done five times as much advertising as they 
did last year, the benefit to the industry would have been twenty 
times as great. Why has the advertising done been so inade- 
quate in size, in frequency, in publications used? Simply be- 
cause our income has not been bigger than it has been. ~ Please 
think this over, everyone in the industry, here and elsewhere— 
especially those of you who are not as yet subscribing on as 
high a basis as the majority. Now is the time for us to adver- 
tise adequately, while the harvest is still to be reaped; not in 
ten years’ time, when our present opportunities have been seized, 
to their profit, by others. 

Another direction in which the Association has failed—and 
always must fail—is in that of doing for gas undertakings that 
which they alone can do for themselves. No action by a 
national organization, no advertising or propaganda directed 
from a national centre, can win for a gas undertaking the 
satisfaction and goodwill of its customers which are the only 
sure foundation for any business, and which can only be won 
and maintained by constant and complete good service, by indi- 
vidual courtesy, by attention to the individual customer, and 
by local advertising, local propaganda, and local civic popularity. 

When competition comes where it has not been before, or 
when mild competition becomes severe and threatening, the 
Association will always do, as it is doing, its very utmost to 
help the local undertaking to meet the situation ; but this he'p 
can do little if the goodwill of the public be lacking. We receive 
only too often evidence of the fact that in all too many districts 





Dinner to 


On Tuesday, Oct. 28, the Chairman and Directors of the 
Brit®h Gas Light Company, Ltd., entertained the members of 
the Association at Dinner at the Guildhall, Hull—Mr. Henry 
Woopatt (Chairman of the Company) in the chair. 

After the Toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ had been honoured, 


EFrFicieNt USE OF FUEL. 

Mr. James F. Ronca, O.B.E. (Director of Gas Administra- 
tion, Board of Trade), proposed ‘*‘ The Gas Industry,”’ and said : 
Che Department which I have the honour to represent—the De- 
partment of Industries and Manufactures of the Board of Trade 
—as its name suggests is charged with looking after the in- 
dustries of our land in so far as they can be properly looked 
after by any Government Department. [Laughter.] In fact, 
we are a kind of serving maid to the Marthas of civilization 
The Marthas make it possible for the Marys to live. In early 
times the thing that distinguished man most clearly from the 
beasts of the forest was the fact that he used fire; he was, in 
fact, a fuel consumer. That is a geological age ago, but | 
would venture to suggest that even to-day you might look far 
and vet find no better index of a country’s advancement than 
is to be found by considering the manner in which it utilizes 
fuel. A country that is utilizing its fuel and its power resources 
inefficiently, I think we can truly argue, is going to be a back- 
ward country. As long as we live in circumstances which make 
us think, whenever the word combustion is used, of something 
burning in a gaseous atmosphere, the chances are that fuel can 
only be used really efficiently and conveniently if it is a gaseous 
fuel. It is going to be much more difficult to burn solid fuel 
efficiently. You are all concerned in an industry producing 
and distributing a product which enables people to burn fuel 
efficiently. It enables them to carry what I have suggested is 
the hall-mark of civilization. Your industry enables even the 
small consumer to cook his dirfner, warm his body, and forge 
his tools and implements without fouling the countryside with 
soot, without wasting the fertilizers with which our fields cry 
out to be fed, and without destroying the sermons on stones 
which the masons of the past have left to us. Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, I wish your industry well; may your industry 
progress as you yourselves would wish it to progress. In the 


future may you find leaders as you have to-day, leaders who 
are prepared to spend themselves and their possessions not only 
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the cultivation of goodwill through good service has either 
been neglected or but half-heartedly undertaken. ‘‘ For ten 
years,’’ wrote a customer the other day, ‘* we have been trying 
to get decent service from the gas company, and we are view- 
ing the approach of the electric grid with relief and anticipa- 
tion ’’—and when Nemesis comes neap it is little use asking us 
to remedy the results of years of neglect. 

Let me once again beg every gas manager in the country to 
put himself into line with those of his colleagues who, through 
a constant service of good gas at good pressure, through a sys- 
tem of maintenance of fittings and appliances, and through un- 
failing courtesy and promptitude of attention to their cus- 
tomers’ needs and wishes, have built up a wall of goodwill 
around their business which competition will find hard to sur- 
mount. The friendship of the customer is the very bedrock of 
business prosperity, and it can only be cultivated by the local 
undertaking, not by any national organization. 

I beg to move that the Report and Accounts as printed in 
the current issue of the ‘‘ Bulletin’? be approved and adopted. 

Mr. W. J. SANDEMAN : I have much pleasure in seconding th« 
motion for the adoption of the Report and Accounts. I do not 
propose to say anything in detail, because Sir Francis has dealt 
fully with all the points; but, as Hon. Treasurer, I should like 
to assure members—if, indeed, any assurance is needed—that 
every farthing subscribed to the Association is spent to the very 
best possible advantage. 

Mr. A. W. Situ: I have much pleasure in supporting thi 
motion. I do not think anyone can add much to what Si 
Francis has said, although I should like to emphasize the point 
he drives home at every annual gathering—and that is the 
necessity for cultivating the goodwill of your own particular 
consumers in your own district. The Association cannot help 
you if you do not help yourselves. That is really what it 
amounts to. I should like also to add, for Sir Francis’ own 
special benefit, that my own Committee has recently decided 
to increase its subscription to 7s. 6d. per million; that is the 
way in which they value the work of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT: I will now move : 

That the Nineteenth Annual Report of the General Com- 
mittee and the Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1930, as printed in the ‘‘ Bulletin ’’ for October, 
1930, and circulated to members, be adopted. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 





the B.C.G.A. 


in the advancement of the technical requirements of the indus- 
try, but in trying to ameliorate the general conditions unde: 
which the industry has to operate. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


Mr. ALFRED Procter (Chairman of the York Gas Company, 
and Past-President of the Association), responding to the toast, 
said : We recognize Mr. Ronca as the Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade which is set up to supervise our 
activities, and we know that it is his duty to keep a very care- 
ful watch on our operations, to see that we do not overstep 
the bounds which Parliament in its wisdom has set to our activi- 
ties and our operations. I venture to say, and I hope Mr. Ronca 
will agree with me, that the gas industry does not give him 
very much cause for anxiety in the discharge of his onerous 
duties. At the same time, I cannot help saying on this occa- 
sion that we, the administrators of the gas industry of this 
country, do feel restive, and do chafe under the shackles which 
are laid upon us by Parliament in the conduct of our business. 
We feel that, although it might have been necessary in former 
times that some restrictions should be placed upon the gas 
undertakings to protect the innocent consumer and ratepayet 
from their depredations, in these later days no such cause exists. 
The reason for that is that the supply of gas is no longer the 
monopoly it was for many years; that it is the subject of very 
serious and very keen competition; and that the public are 
sufficiently protected by that competition. They do not need 
any special protection in the way of restrictions upon the way 
in which gas undertakings shall carry on their businesses. We 
do claim to have this recognized by Parliament to-day; if we 
could be freed from these shackles and restrictions, we should 
be able to extend the great service which we are giving to the 
public, and do it with more economy than we are doing at th 
present time. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] Of the gas industry we are 
justly proud. It has grown in spite of its difficulties, and it 
has overcome these difficulties by the resource and energies of 
those who direct it. The result is that to-day we find it one 
of the great services of the country. It has grown largely and 
mainly because of the inherent possibilities of the industry, 
and it has great capacity for still further expansion. It has 
great elasticity; and we have to-day an industry which is 
rendering enormous public service to the community and is 
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ministering to the daily needs of the people in their domestic 
and industrial concerns, 

This is our annual conference, and our minds naturally turn 
io the men who have done so much for it. We remember with 
gratitude and appreciation all that Sir David Milne-Watson 
sas done for us in times of stress and storm in the years gone 
y. Weare also grateful for the work done for the Association 
by Sir Francis Goodenough. To my regret I was not able to be 
present during the earlier part of the day when you did honour 
to him, but I should like to take this opportunity of adding my 
testimony to the unanimous chorus of praise and admiration 
and congratulation which he received in the middle of the day. 
[Applause.] Sir Francis has devoted himself more especially to 
that department in which he is a past master—the department 
if salesmanship. We all know it is no use for our engineers to 
make the best product if we cannot sell it to the best advantage ; 
and it is to this department that Sir Francis Goodenough has 
devoted himself. 


EDUCATION OF SALESMEN. 


As you know, there is a scheme on foot, and the details have 
practically been laid down, for the education of gas salesmen ; 
and in addition to what we have done to-day to honour Sir 
francis, the gas industry wishes to express its wholehearted 
:ppreciation of his enormous services to the work of the edu- 
cation of salesmen, which he has inaugurated. 1 venture to say 
that the great ideal which the gas industry has set before itself 
is the ideal of public service; and when I see our President in 
the chair to-night my mind goes back to a Conference when our 
President’s revered and honoured father was President, and 
when he sounded a note of inspiration to the industry which 
has been absorbed and acted upon by the industry ever since. 
The late Sir Corbet Woodall to!d us that the birth of this 
Association was the birth of a new era in gas policy, and he 
exhorted us to make the ideal of service to the public our great 
aim and our great ideal in carrying on the business. I venture 
to think that that has been done, and that all in the gas in- 
dustry to-day are imbued with that ideal. We believe that gas 
is the up-to-date fuel and the fuel of the future. 


Tue City oF KInGsTON-uPON-HULL. 


The PRESIDENT, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The City of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull,’’ said: It is now my privilege and pleasure, as 
Chairman of the British Gas Light Company, to welcome vou 
here to-night on behalf of myself and my fellow-Directors, to 
propose prosperity to the City of Kingston-upon-Hull, and to 
couple the toast with the name of Councillor R. Richardson, 
the Lord Mayor. Some of you perhaps are aware that Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull received its name from King Edward I., 
about the year 1299. It was not until the reign of Henry VI. 
that the City received its Charter, and this was the first English 
Charter of Municipal Incorporation. It would take too long, 
and this is hardly the time, to tell you of the many important 
industries of Hull—of its great docks and fishing fleet ; its Uni- 
versity and Art Gallery, provided largely by the splendid gener- 
osity of the Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, whose death was an in- 
calculable loss to the city. I would like to mention one of the 
important public institutions in Hull—namely, the Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Homes—because it enables me to name our old and 
honoured friend Mr. John Young, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Institution, at one time our Engineer at this, the most impor- 
tant, ‘station of the British Gas Light Company. It would, | 
think, be regarded as unforgivable if, in speaking of Hull, I did 
not mention the gallant lady, Miss Amy Johnson. She is a 
native of this city, and Hull is proud of her daughter. In wel- 
coming you on behalf of the British Gas Light Company, | 
should like to thank the Corporation for aiiowing us the use of 
this beautiful Guildhall. In the history of England our munici- 
palities have played a great part. The dignity and beauty of their 
buildings and the stateliness and ceremony of their proceedings 
are part of our national life. The British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation has been entertained before by great municipalities, and 
we regard it as a high compliment that our Association is re- 
garded as worthy of the treatment we have received. It is over a 
hundred years ago since the British Gas Light Company started 
its operations here, and I hope it will be agreed that the part 
we have taken in supplying light, heat, and power in the form 
of gas to the citizens of Hull is a part that has been well and 
fairly played. For some 37 vears we have had to compete with 
the Corporation Electricity Undertaking. In spite of the com- 
petition, which has doubtless been to the benefit of the con- 
sumer, we have always been friends. We perhaps sometimes 
think that we might be given a little more credit for our long 
service, and be given more opportunities of discussing the posi- 
tion from time to time from an economic rather than a com- 
petitive standpoint. In conclusion, my Lord Mayor, I should 
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like to remind our friends, some of whom may not be aware 
of the fact, that you are Admiral of the Humber, and that you 
have jurisdiction upon its wide waters independently of any 
other of the King’s Admirals. One thing 1 have always ad- 
mired about Hull is that it has its own telephone service, and 
I may say we here get an admirable service at two-thirds the 
cost of the national service. I do not know how, my Lord 
Mayor, you have been able to defeat the Postmaster-General, 
whom [ am sure must have tried to get you into his net; but 
I imagine that it is not easy to treat arbitrarily a Lord Mayor, 
and when he is also an Admiral, I suppose one treads somewhat 
gingerly when approaching him. I have much pleasure in 
proposing prosperity to the Corporation of the City of Hull; 
and, on behalf of those here present, I thank you, my Lord 

Mayor, for your most kind hospitality, for the use of your splen- 
did buildings, and especially for your presence here to-night. 

Councillor R. Ricnuarpson, J.P. (Lord Mayor of Kingston- 
upon-Hull), responding to the toast, said: My first duty is to 
thank you, Mr. President, for the felicitous way in which you 
have proposed this toast, and all present for the appreciation 
they have shown for the city which I have the honour this 
moment to represent. You have said with truth that we date 
our history as a community back to 1299; and you see on the 
walls of this hall records of the many families who have written 
their names large cn the pages of our national history. I do 
not propose to go in any great detail into this, but in the Cham- 
ber, marking their Asscciation with Kingston-upon-Hull, there 
are, for instance, the arms of the Cecils, the Delapoles and 
others, and the famous or infamous Earl of Strafford, among 
the people who gained more or less fame and who did more or 
less well for their country or did well out of it. [Laughter. ] 
At any rate, they were prominent figures of their time and 
generation. We have not, however, entirely lived in the past 
in Hull; and we do claim to be a progressive community. We 
had a very interesting lecture last night by Dr. Saleeby, when 
the advantages of air and sunshine were stressed, and I say 
that within the last two decades in Hull we have built wide 
and spacious streets through what were congested and disease- 
ridden slums. The district immediately around the Hall where 
I had the pleasure of receiving you last night is one instance. 
Adjoining that you have two or three wide streets which not 
long ago were slums; and I am pleased to say that the man 
to whom, above all others, this effort is attributable has not 
only lived to see his schemes finished and successful, but is 
with us to-night in the person of my right-hand neighbour, Sir 
Alfred Gelder, whom the City delights to honour. [Loud ap- 
plause.] The President has referred to an Institution that we 
in Hull regard with great affection—the Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Homes—and that affection is in no way lessened by the fact 
that there is a closé association between the gentleman who 
does so much for those Homes, Mr. John Young, and the gas 
industry, and he has undoubtedly endeared himself to the 
hearts of all of us who come into contact with him. I per- 
sonally regard his genial personality as a distinguished asset to 
the city. The President has also mentioned our telephone ser- 
vice and wondered how we manage to keep out of the hands 
of the Postmaster-General. We do that very largely by paying 
for it. [Laughter.} In addition to providing what we consider 
a very efficient service at a very much reduced cost, we also 
pay His Majesty’s Government, in the person of the Postmaster- 
General, a very considerable sum by way of royalty. It has 
been a source of great satisfaction to us as citizens, not only 
to have extended to vou the hospitality of these buildings, but 
also to have been allowed to share as part venue of your Con- 
ference. I speak sincerely when I say we are grateful to you 
for coming here, I say that we admire your energy, and we 
applaud your undoubted efficiency. We feel honoured to have 
received the personnel of such a distinguished organization, 
and we are grateful for the interest you have shown in our 
city. : 

Mr. Haro_p G. PaLmMer (Deputy-Chairman of the British 
Gas Light Company) proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ coupled with 
the name of Councillor F. Till. 

Councillor F, Tit, J.P. (Sheriff, City of Kingston-upon-Hu!)), 
responding to the toast, said: Sir Francis Goodenough said 
yesterday that we need trained men and women. I believe that 
above everything else we need to appreciate the value of re- 
search. It seems to me that organized scientific research in 
our great laboratories holds out two of the keys of life for the 
man in the street—human health and wealth. If only com- 
mercial men will encourage the men with brains—the chemists 
and the men who put their utmost into their work in the labora- 
tories—then I am certain this old country will prosper as it 
never did before. [Applause.}] I would like to say that the 


hall in which we now sit is built on the site of the original 
Hull Gas-Works; and we do feel honoured by your presence 
here to-night, 
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The Hull Station of the 
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During the Conference of the 
B.C.G.A., opportunity was afforded 





British Gas Light Company. 


Though the British Gas Light Company was formed in 1824, 
it was not until 1825 that coal gas works were erected at 
Sculcoates on the banks of the River Hull. Prior to this, gas 
was produced from whale oil. The original site has been 
largely extended, and the area of the Hull Station is rather 
more than 41 acres. The area of the district of supply is 19°8 
sq. miles, with 233 miles of main. 

Coal required for carbonizing is drawn almost entirely from 
the South Yorkshire Collieries, and about 35 p.ct. of the total 
quantity reaches the works in craft alongside the Company’s 
wharf, which has a length of go yards, on the River Hull. 
These cargoes are discharged by hydraulic cranes with hand- 
filled skips carrying 10 cwt. of coal; and after they have been 
weighed over an Avery semi-automatic scale, they pass through 
to the coal stores by an underground rubber belt conveyor, or 
alternatively can be tipped direct into wagons for delivery to 
the receiving hopper for the retort house elevator. 

Deliveries of coke, refined tar, creosote, and pitch are made 
into craft; for the liquid products and also for deliveries of gas 
oil, pipelines connect the wharf to storage tanks. 

The balance of coal is delivered by rail; and a works system 
of railway track, the total of which is 2 miles, enables coal to 
be delivered to retort houses or stock as required, while coke, 
sulphate of ammonia, tar products, as well as materials re- 
quired for extensions and repairs, are easily and economically 
handled. 

As one enters the works from Bankside, the office block and 
stores are on the left, while to the right is No. 2 Retort House 
and cqal stores, which is complete with coke screens and 
storage bunkers of a capacity for 48 hours’ carbonizing output. 
No. 2 Retort House, Woodall-Duckham vertical retorts, has a 
capacity of 3 million c.ft. of gas per 24 hours, and is fitted with 


of visiting the Hull Works and 
Showrooms of the British Gas 
Light Company, Ltd. 


waste-heat boiler installation by Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd., to 
the designs of the present Hull Station Engineer. 

Lying alongside to the north east of No. 2 is No. 1 Retort 
House, containing inclined settings of beds of 8 retorts of 
nominal capacity 1} millions per 24 hours. 

No. 2 Coke Screens and bunkers occupy a prominent and 
easily accessible position for both road and rail transport. The 
concrete bunkers are lined on the hopper portion with 1} in. 
blue Staffordshire tiles. The coke is screened to three sizes: 
Over 2 in., 1 in.-2 in. and 3 in.-1 in.; the breeze below 3 in. 
passes in electric battery trucks to the central (Babcock & 
Wilcox) boiler. Increased domestic demand has resulted from 
grading the coke, and there is a distinct reduction in the breeze 
made. 

The Fire Station next to the stores contains a very complete 
set of appliances and chemical extinguishers; smoke helmets, 
and safety slings are always available for emergencies. The 
Works Fire Brigade consists of captain and ten men, with a 
further reserve of eight. 

The Works Surgery, erected by the Directors as a Memorial 
to the men of the Company who fell in the war, has proved to 
be of the greatest value. A record was made in 1927, when 
over 4000 dressings were carried out by the surgical dresser 
who is permanently on duty there, and who also acts as welfare 
and sanitary officer, under the direction of the Company’s 
Medical Officer. 

The test room adjoining the main meter house and engine 
room is a building with cavity wall and tropical roof to facili- 
tate constant temperature conditions. One half, completely 
separated from the other, contains the recording and other 
instruments for the Official Tester, while in the other portion 
are calorimeters, both recording and indicating, CO, recorder, 
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BARREL STAGE—TAR WORKS. 


and recording thermometers and hygrometer for the use of the 
operating engineers and foremen. A feature of particular 
interest is the thermostatic control of internal atmospheric tem- 
perature, while all instruments are under observation from out- 
side the building, entry to which is restricted to the chemist 
responsible for the maintenance and calibration of the instru- 
ments. 

A new Thomas recording calorimeter has been installed with 
distant signals in the retort houses and laboratory, showing 
various coloured lamps indicating whether the calorific power is 
correct, high, or low. 

The main meter house and engine room follow standard prac- 
tice in general, though the ‘‘ Arca’’ vacuum regulator 1s of 
recent installation. One of the hydraulic power pumps with 
its accumulator is in the annexe to the main engine room. 

The blacksmith’s shop contains punching and shearing 
machine, steam hammer, radial drill, and ‘* Quasi-Arc ”’ port- 
able welding plant, in addition to the standard equipment ; and 
a competent welder is employed full time. In addition to elec- 
tric welding, oxy-acetylene and oxy-coal gas cutting are carried 
out. 

The fitting shop is well equipped with standard machine tools 
and has a 2-ton Morris overhead travelling crane for handling 
of work. Fitters’ benches occupy the west side, while fore- 
men’s office and tool room are situated at the north end, with 
lavatory and cloak room extending from the south-east corner. 

Stables with cart shed opposite, joiner’s shop, and paint shop 
extend along the east boundary of the works to the sulphate of 
ammonia plant, which has a capacity of 6 tons of sulphate per 
24 hours. The refining plant has several novel features, and 
was made by the works staff to the design of the Engineer. 
Air, heated by exhaust steam, passes through the sulphate as it 
is worked through the rotary drier and helical steam jacketted 
elevator, and assists the production of crystals free from lumps 
or nodules. At the head of the elevator, the sulphate passes 
over a screen before being bagged and weighed. The demand 
experienced for ‘‘ British ’’ sulphate is an indication of the 
quality produced. 

The works incinerator is built on to the disused boiler chim- 
ney at this plant. The tar works is situated beyond the water 
gas relief holder and No. 4 spiral-guided four-lift mixed gas 
holder (capacity 894,000 c.ft.). Tar and liquor from the coal 
gas plant is passed through a baffle separator on the lines of 
that designed by the Fuel Research Board, situated in the front 
entrance yard, where also are the underground storage wells. 
Settling tanks adjoining the stores further assist separation 
from liquor; and from there the tar is pumped through a 
Wikner continuous steam dehydrator suspended in the end bay 
of the tar works still house. This dehydrator removes liquor 
and also a large quantity of ammonium chloride which comes 
down as a solid due to concentration. 

The dehydrated tar, with a temperature of 140° C., is run off 
continuously at the rate of 2 tons per hour into steam coiled 
storage tanks, whence it is pumped each morning to charge the 
intermittent system of preheaters and stills. Crude naphtha, 
light oil, creosote, and pitch are produced, in addition to road 
tar and bitumen-loaded tars of varying viscosities and qualities. 

For road work, the refined tars are pumped over to the road 
transport storage stills erected with the barrelling stage to the 
north side of the pitch floor. Deliveries of products by rail are 
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dealt with on the pitch floor siding. Water gas oil tar is de- 
hydrated in two No. 6 Sharples super-centrifuges, which have 
a bowl speed of 17,000 r.p.m. 

The sports grounds adjoin this field, cricket, bowling, and 
football, both Rugby and Association, are provided for, and the 
Company’s name is much respected in the District Associations 
governing these various branches of sport. 

Nos. 5 and 6 Holders lie south of the dyke, and have capaci- 
ties of 2,105,000 and 3,553,000 c.ft. respectively. 

The booster house lies close to the valves of No. 5 Holder and 
contains the following plant: Duplicate sets gas-engine driven 
rotary boosters by the Bryan Donkin Company, Ltd., capacity 
50,000 c.ft. per hour, deliver gas through a 1o-in. main at 
initial pressure of maximum 23 lbs. per sq. in. to a point of 
admission into the low-pressure mains system between 3 and 4 
miles south-west from the works in the district. There is a 
single De Laval turbine-driven Keith-Blackman centrifugal 
booster, capacity 750,000 c.ft. per hour against an outlet pres- 
sure of 16 in. W.G. This booster delivers gas from Nos. 5 
and 6 Holders into the common inlet to governors; No. 4 
Holder, throwing 6, 8, 10, and 14 in. according to lift, is also 
open to the common inlet to governors, and acts as a balancer. 
The valve is operated by a reversing steam engine with auto- 
matic stop gear. 

No. 2 Meter House is across the railway south of the booster 
house, and contains, in addition to No. 2 Retort House gas 
meter, two air meters filled with gas oil which register the air, 
heated by exhaust steam to suitable temperatures, for ad- 
mission to purifiers for revivification in situ. 

On the right follow D section (No. 2 Retort House) purifiers 
complete with catch boxes, while A and B sections (No. 3 
Retort House) purifiers are contained in a brick purifying house 
left of the road. In this is ample accommodation for mixing, 
breaking, and revivifying oxide, and two disintegrators are in 
use, both portable—one by Crone & Taylor and the other by 
the Coleman Foundry Company. 

The water gas plant is supplied by coke, brought from the 
retort houses in railway wagons, by a counter-balanced skip 
hoist of a capacity of 15 tons per hour, delivery at a height of 
67 ft. over cascade screens into the feeding hopper to a shuttle- 
belt conveyor which distributes coke to the storage hoppers. 
These have a total capacity of 80 tons and are lined with 3-in. 
armoured glass on the inclined lower sections. A feeding chute 
is fitted opposite to each generator. 

The generator house contains four sets as follows: No. 1 
hand-operated carburetted water gas set by Humphreys & 
Glasgow ; capacity 750,000 c.ft. per 24 hours. No. 2 duplicate 
of No. 1. No. 3 hand-operated carburetted water gas set by 
Humphreys & Glasgow; capacity 1,000,000 c.ft. per 24 hours. 
No. 4 self-clinkering carburetted water gas set by Humphreys 
& Glasgow, complete with waste-heat boiler and back-run con- 
nections, also hydraulic charging; capacity 1,500,000 c.ft. per 
24 hours, 

The engine room adjoining the generator house contains 
water gas exhausters and blast fans, one of which is electrically 
driven. On the west side of the generator house is the filtrator 
water softening plant for treatment of feed water to the waste- 
heat boiler. The exhaust steam from the turbines is condensed 
in two tubular condensers outside the engine room. 

In addition to the two Lancashire boilers for general works 
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EXTENSION OF SHOWROOMS, 


purposes, the central (Babcock & Wilcox) boiler is situated in 
the water gas block. This has a capacity of 23,000 lbs. of 
steam per hour from and at 212° F, 

The electric generating house is directly opposite, and con- 
tains one 130-KW. generator at 440 volts D.C., driven by a 
3-cylinder vertical ‘* National ’’ gas engine; and one 44°5-Kw. 
generator at 440 volts D.C. driven by a horizontal twin 
‘* National ’’ gas engine. The main switchboard distributes 
to sub-switch boards and points of use over the works. 

South of the water gas plant are the ‘‘ Permutit’’ water 
softeners for boiler feed; capacity 4000 gallons per hour. 

The workmen’s changing rooms, baths, &c., and the mess 
rooms have accommodation for about 350. 

In the south-west corner of the works are No. 4 Retort 
House of horizontals (21 in. by 16 in. section by 20 ft. long, 
with Fiddes-Aldridge stoking machine, capacity 1,225,000 c.ft. 
per 24 hours) and No. 3 Retort House of Woodall-Duckham 
vertical retorts. This is ranged in two benches of 24 retorts 
each, four retorts per bed. The nominal throughput per retort 
is 5 tons per 24 hours, and the output of gas from the house 
4 million c.ft. per 24 hours. 











PROSPECT STREET, HULL. 


Coal is elevated by Babcock & Wilcox gravity-bucket eleva- 
tors. from the receiving hoppers and breakers in the coal stores 
on either side of the retort house; a tray conveyor over either 
bench distributes the coal to the hopper system. Coke removal 
is by telpherage. A waste-heat boiler installation by Spencer- 
Bonecourt to the designs of the Hull Station Engineer is at the 
end of the retort house. 

Well-equipped laboratories have been built on the west face 
of the office block. 

The Company’s offices in Hull are situated in Baker Street, 
while the Distribution Department continues through to Wright 
Street, having a transport entrance here. 

Extensive and commodious meter repair and testing shops 
occupy two floors, while stores and cooker cleaning and repair 
shops are situated on the other side of the courtyard. There is 
accommodation in addition for main and service layers, fitters, 
lamplighters, and other necessary personnel of the Distribution 
Department. 

The showrooms, situated well in the shopping centre of the 
City at the corner of Prospect Street and Story Street, were 
designed by Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.1.B.A., of London. 
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Presidential Address 


Of Mr. 


HENRY WOODALL, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 


Chairman of the British Gas Light Company. 


| have the honour to-day to address you at your 19th Con- 
ference. Some of your Presidents served you with a becoming 
loyalty for more than one year, and | find | am the 16th 
President of the Association. No Presidential Addresses were 
delivered during the dark and harassing days of the war, when 
the Conferences were suspended, but you have had, in all, im- 
portant addresses on 13 occasions. I have read them all with 
pleasure and profit. ‘Lhe last two—by Mr. Procter, of York, 
and Mr. Frank Jones—are admirable reading. Mr. Procter in 
charming language described the beauties of his historic city. 
My friend Mr. Frank Jones was able to dilate in a delightful 
way on the attractions of Eastbourne and our good fortune in 
being honoured by a visit from their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York. 2 

I have not such opportunities. But 1 must say I think the 
historic city of Hull is much maligned. Unkind things have 
been said, as to suitability for residence, of places beginning 
with ‘‘ H,’’ Hull being included. Those of you who have time 
to see the old town and the docks and magnificent river will be 
rewarded, and if you are able also to see the fine avenues of the 
modern town you will realize that Kingston-upon-Hull is no 
mean city. And it is, as you know, the third port in the 
kingdom. 

The first Presidential Address was delivered by my father, to 
whom I naturally owe my presence here, and I am proud of 
following—though hesitatingly—in his footsteps. I realize on 
reading his Address how wise he was in his support of this 
important Association and how fully he understood the neces- 
sity of the work it had to do, and I am sure he would be satis- 
fied that the Association he helped to originate has accomplished 
so much for the benefit of our great national industry. 

In my father’s Address he refers to many things and inci- 
dentally mentions three names—those of Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton, whom he describes as ‘‘ our accomplished Editor,” 
Sir Francis (then Mr.) Goodenough, the energetic Chairman, 
and Mr. Creasey, who fought the prejudices of the London 
doctors inch by inch. Though our first President is no longer 
with us, those he singled out have since 1912 proved themselves 
invaluable, and we are grateful for the cumulative effect of their 
work and happy to think that from all three we may reasonably 
expect a further long period of useful service. It is interesting 
to note that this year we again have a paper from Mr. Creasey. 

In 1912 we were the guests of the Corporation of Manchester ; 
on this occasion we are the guests of another important corpora- 
tion, and we give our cordial thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation of Hull for doing so much to make our Conference 
a success. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I propose to begin my short address by quoting a few figures 
with regard to the progress of a gas company I have known 
well for some 4o years and with which I have been very closely 
connected for the last 20 years. I will not give the name as the 
figures would apply equally to many others : 


In 1890 the gas sold by the undertaking was 300 million 
c.ft. To-day it is 3600 million, or 12 times as much. 

The capital per million sold was £595. To-day it is 
£462. 


The price of gas is higher by only 14 p.ct., though the 
price of our raw material, coal, is 54 p.ct. higher and the 
cost of living is up by about 75 p.ct. 


Owing to the introduction of the Welsbach burner in 
1893, the consumer now gets ten times the light he did 
formerly from the same consumption of gas. 


_ It was not till 1893 that the company started prepayment 
installations and provided a boiling ring and four lighting 
points. At the end of that year there were 68 consumers ; 
now in the company’s area there are 72,000 prepayment 
installations. 


The modern gas fire has been greatly improved, and | 
should probably be right in saying that in 1930 the gas fire 
and gas cooker are twice as efficient as in 1890. 


I give you these figures to show that in spite of the fact that 
the consumer now gets about ten times the value from the gas 
he uses for lighting purposes, and double the value from gas 
ised for cooking and heating, that he did 40 years ago, the 
ompany is selling twelve times as much gas as in the earlier 
period. 

Steady improvements for many years have been made in car- 


bonizing plant and in the apparatus supplied to customers. We 
shall probably be in agreement as to the good service we obtain 
from those who supply our material and appliances. At our 
first Conference a paper was read by Mr. Yates, the capabk 
Chairman of Radiation, Ltd. When we remember the early 
gas cookers and fires and then see the present-day product we 
realize what enormous strides have been made and we do not 
grudge the prosperity which has come to these enterprising 
manufacturers. They in their turn no doubt appreciate the ad- 
vance made by the manufacturers of the gas in supplying a 
product of regular quality and pressure. 

This, I think, proves that the gas engineer, the gas chemist, 
and the makers of gas apparatus have all been giving good 
honest service to the consumer, with the result that he, the 
consumer, is getting much more for his money than in the past, 
and in consequence in spite of very severe competition the in- 
dustry has never been on a sounder basis. 

I suggest that boards of directors too have had something to 
do with all this improvement and prosperity. The Gas In- 
dustry has an excellent Technical Press, but I should like to 
enter a mild protest against the rather severe criticism of the 
managemerit of the industry recently prominent in one Trade 
Journal. Criticism is good for us, but there should be limits, 
and it should only be made with full knowledge. A very great 
deal is being done in all branches of research, the utilization of 
gas for industrial purposes, &c., and it would appear better that 
this should be emphasized rather than that the management 
and conduct of the industry should be belittled. The story of 
the industry is one of constant progress which I am sure could 
not have been attained if boards of directors were incompetent 
and failed to uphold their officials. I am confident that in ‘the 
vast majority of cases directors encourage and stimulate rather 
than discourage and thwart them. 

Complaint has been made as to the age of directors of com- 
panies. We all recognize that experience is needed as well as 
imagination and enthusiasm. But may I be allowed to men- 
tion that at the beginning of this month,I spent a few days 
with, I believe, the oldest living gas Engineer and Director- 
my uncle, Mr. Henry Woodall. He is now g2 and is Chairman 
of one of the best managed gas companies in the kingdom; he 
is not Chairman in name only, and no one even now could with 
impunity cross swords with him on any matter connected with 
the Gas Industry. I am proud, as also are many of you, to 
have worked with him, and we recognize that age cannot wither 
nor custom stale his infinite variety. 

: 


A SHELTERED INDUSTRY ? 


We are in a sense a sheltered industry, and I have not in- 
frequently heard it said that in consequence we have too high a 
standard with regard to wages and consideration generally for 
the welfare and comfort of our workpeople. My answer to this 
is that there is no expenditure we make which is more pro- 
ductive than that spent on the improvement of the conditions 
of our workpeople, and I would especially commend the pro- 
vision of pensions. As you know, the bulk of our men work 
for us all their lives, and it is not unreasonable that we should 
help them to provide for old age. We not only benefit ourselves 
and the industry thereby, but the nation as well. 

To return to the question of being a sheltered industry—it is 
true that we have a monopoly of our own particular product, 
but we have to meet very severe and sometimes unfair “‘com- 
petition. In the supply of light and heat, both electrigity and 
oil, handled by most capable people, are very serious competi- 
tors. We make no complaint as to competition, but we do 
complain when a local authority uses the money of the rate- 
payers, of which we are always some of the largest, un- 
economically. 

A case in point is the provision of electric light in small 
houses. The very small revenue obtained cannot possibly give 
an adequate return on the expenditure ; and at the same time to 
take away the lighting and leave to the gas undertaking the 
heating load only greatly reduces and sometimes eliminates 
altogether the small profit they, the gas undertakings, are able 
to make. My complaint would not be so strong if the con- 
sumer had any benefit. As a matter of fact he would often 
prefer gas because of the heat it gives, the better light, and the 
fact that a mantle is much less expensive to replace than a 
broken electric lamp. In an undertaking which I have recently 
taken over I found that in 1124 cottages electricity for lighting 
had been introduced. It was also found that many were not 
using it but were using oil and candles. A canvass of the 
people has resulted in 368 of them reverting to gas to our 
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mutual content. I may say we are daily recovering more of 


these lost sheep. 
Tue Grip SYSTEM. 


Another form of expenditure which I should like to see 
checked is that of the unsightly overhead electric cables. 1 do 
not think it has been proved that either electric or gas grids 
are sound propositions, I know that I cannot show a profit 
by connecting up small villages. The cost of distribution of 
both gas and electricity is heavy ; and I am convinced that it is 
better and cheaper in the majority of cases for small isolated 
communities to generate gas and electricity in their own areas. 
This does not mean that | deprecate amalgamation; on the 
contrary, 1 have seen the very great benefits to small com- 
munities from the amalgamation or absorption of their gas 
undertakings by their larger neighbours. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means follow that after absorption the smaller 
should be shut down. 

One word also as to public lighting. In these days when 
everyone is calling out for economy it does seem rather out- 
rageous that all over the country efficient gas lighting in our 
streets is being displaced, at very great cost, by less efficient 
electric lighting. ‘Lhis is done where the local authority own 
only the electrical undertaking. In Birmingham, where the 
Corporation owns both gas and electrical undertakings, we 
have just been told that there are sixty-three gas lamps to every 
one electric. In Tottenham, where the gas and electricity are 
in the hands of rival companies, g6 p.ct. of the street lighting 
is done by gas. Lately, in spite of very serious competition, 
gas was adopted for the lighting of the new arterial roads in 
the Tottenham area. In other towns with which | have had to 
deal, such as Norwich and Ipswich, where the local authorities 
own the electrical supply, gas is being very rapidly wiped out. 

Perhaps the best proof that gas is a better road illuminant 
than electricity is the test recently made at Lewisham where 
gas and electricity were tried and tested and the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company were able to show that they could beat 
electricity for street lighting, and gas was adopted. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


We are well aware that electricity has its uses, but those of 
us who are always dealing with these matters know that there 
is a strong and ignorant prejudice in favour of electricity. 
Where one is fighting a company we make no complaints as to 
competition, but I do hope that before long it will be made 
very difficult for local authorities to borrow money for the elec- 
tricity undertakings unless they first prove it will be wisely and 
economically used. 

In a speech delivered by Mr. Arthur Hayday, M.P., at our 
last Conference—a speech which has been printed by the 
** B.C.G.A.,’’ and which I am surprised has not been more 
widely circulated by gas undertakings—he speaks of the great 
benefit which gas has conferred upon the housewives of the 
country and gives details of what these comforts mean. He 
then goes on to say: 


Are all these boons and blessings which gas has brought 
at very small cost to the worker and his family in his 
home to be forgotten or overlooked and are the hun- 
dred thousand workers engaged in the gas industry and 
the many thousands employed in ancillary trades to be 
thrown on the scrap-heap, in order that the same services 
shall be rendered by electricity—at greater cost, with a 
huge waste of coal and chemicals and with a smaller 
amount of labour employed? 

. . . As long as the question is fairly decided on techni- 
cal and economic grounds, well and good, but the scales 
must no longer be weighted as they have been to our dis- 
advantage simply because some people think electricity is 
fashionable and ‘‘ the coming thing.’ 


The above is so true that I hope you will agree that it bears 
repetition, 

You are aware that legislation is now being considered to 
bring us more into line with present day requirements. Those 
whom we have elected to represent us on our various institu- 
tions are very much alive to the needs of the Industry. In the 
past we have had great leaders, good engineers, good adminis- 
trators, and men of high character. That can also be said of 
our leaders to-day. I would suggest that those of us who feel 
that we are suffering under any disadvantages which legisla- 
tion might alleviate should not fail to advise those who are in 
authority. 

And now, Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the honour 
you did me in appointing me your President, and for giving me 
this opportunity of expressing my pride and faith in our in- 
dustry. Our country is going through a time of great de- 
pression and distress, and we have every reason to be grateful 
that we are able to satisfy our consumers, our workpeople, and 
our shareholders. Why is this? I think it would not be alto- 
gether unfair to claim that part of our success is due to fore- 
sight and good service. I do not suggest that we take entire 


credit for it, nor do I think it would be quite fair to say that we 
made a virtue of necessity. 


We remember that, during the 
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war, gas shareholders suffered severely owing to the fact ‘hat 
legislation, which there was no time to amend properly, made 
it impossible to pay the dividends we earned and that our shure- 
holders were accustomed to receive. The reason why it is not 
quite fair to say that we made a virtue of necessity is that the 
legislation by which we are governed was proposed by our old 
leaders and not by the government of the day. It is gener: ly 
recognized that gas legislation is a model of what such legi-la- 
tion should be, and the amendments which are now being sug- 
gested are only necessary to meet competition which did not 
formerly exist. 

Most of us are happy to think that during the war we, 
perforce, could not be profiteers. If we look back we shall 
realize that those who were able to make excessive profits 
during the war period, and, shortly after, lost their sense of 
perspective and were rarely wise enough to see the trend of 
events. The general prosperity of the Industry and the strength 
of our stocks is to some extent due to the fact that there has 
never been any opportunity to divide large profits, but that we 
have always paid the regular dividends to which our share- 
holders were entitled. The severe competition which for many 
years we have had to meet has strengthened, rather than 
weakened, our position. Never before have we devoted so 
much time to improvement and research or have we had such 
numbers of highly qualified people engaged in thorough in- 
vestigation of every detail of our business. 


THe Work OF THE ‘“‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 


Since its inception the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ has played its part in 
bringing us together and in advertising the improvements we 
are making.- We shall agree that with the advent of the 
‘* B.C.G.A.,’”’ new and better conditions as to advertising and 
the pooling of our knowledge have been introduced. Attention 
has also been given to special service and advice as to the best 
methods of using gas. The success of the Association’s work 
is well illustrated by the fact that in 1912, when it was founded, 
252 gas undertakings were members, whereas, in spite of amal- 
gamations, the number to-day is about 850. In fact, measured 
in output of gas, the membership represents 96 p.ct. of the 
whole industry. 

There are those—but I am sure a small minority—who 
grumble at our efforts. To the small undertakings the help 
and advice they are able to obtain through the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ is 
admittedly invaluable. Occasionally, however, some of the 
larger undertakings suggest that they could themselves spend 
their subscriptions with greater effect in their own districts, | 
by no means agree. I think they must realize the importance 
to the whole Industry of co-operation between the larger and 
the smaller undertakings if the smaller are to be kept up-to- 
date. Most of us know people—whom we still call our friends 
—who have nothing but abuse for gas, and I find frequently 
that these have formed their ideas because of inefficient service 
received from a company of limited resources. These justifiable 
grumbles do more harm to our Industry than some are pre- 
pared to recognize. Most of us who supply gas to small towns 
and villages remote from the coalfields are conscious of thie 
high price we have necessarily to charge; but where gas of 
good quality and regular pressure is supplied I find that con- 
sumers are willing to pay a price which will allow for adequate 
return on capital invested, and I am confident that bad service 
is the cause of friction more often than high price. 


INDUSTRY AND APPLIED ART. 


Now, Gentlemen, I wish to say a word about ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 
literature. I ask any of you after going carefully through ou 
publications whether you do not think they are of outstanding 
merit, completely up-to-date, most artistically produced, and 
deserving of our thanks and congratulation. What has sur 
prised me is the small use made of some of them. 

Recently we have heard a good deal of criticism of tankless 
gasholders and of the unpleasing appearance generally of ou: 
works. There has been an enormous improvement of late years 
in our buildings, and we have brought in to advise us dis- 
tinguished architects, to whom we are grateful. There is still 
something to do, but by judicious design and colouring much 
can be done and is being done to placate public opinion. Per- 
sonally, having been responsible for the erection of the first 
waterless gasholder in this country, I have no feeling of any 
need for apology. We are a conservative people and do not 
easily accustom ourselves to change, but I have heard many 
declare—and among them those whose opinions on such sub- 
jects are valued—that the new form of construction is mor¢ 
attractive than the old, besides possessing other advantages. 
Of one thing I am quite sure—that had the first gasholders 
been of the waterless type there would have been an outcry at 
the erection of column or spiral-guided holders. 

And in this connection I might mention the provision of suit- 
able showrooms. Not only are they, I believe, the best form of 
advertisement, but they are also a very good form of investment. 
Progress in this direction also has been encouraged by th« 
‘* B.C.G.A.”’ It is a pleasure as one travels through the coun- 


try to see the admirable buildings now being erected by gas 


undertakings for use as offices and showrooms, 
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FutTurRE Work. 
\Ve have been fortunate in our Presidents in the past, and | 


am quite sure that next year the affairs of the Association will 
not suffer in the able hands of our new President, Mr. J. E. 
Daw, of Exeter, who is assured of our most hearty welcome 
and support, 

On occasions like this one feels prompted to thank a great 
number of people by name for all their help and kindness. But 
the list is long, for they are many! They will, I know, forgive 


me if I express my appreciation collectively. 1 would like to 
say how conscious I am of what I owe to them for their great 
consideration. 

In conclusion, I think we have every right to be proud of our 
Association, and in handing over the position, which I am 
happy to have occupied, I feel that the work of the Association 
in the future may be even more advantageous to the Industry 
than in the past. I trust that its continuity of control may go 
on for many years, though we need to remember that ‘ no life 
lives for'ever ’’ and must train the younger generation to serve 
this Association, to which I wish all possible prosperity. 





VoTE OF THANKS. 

Sir GrorGe E. Davigs, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, said: Mr. President, I feel 1 am the one person who 
ought not to address his remarks to you, because they have 
very close reference to yourself; but I must say I consider it 
a privilege on this occasion to be allowed to be the mouthpiece 
of all those present in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for the most interesting address to which we have 
just listened. At the same time we thank our President not 
only for his address this morning, but also for the services he 
has rendered to the Association during the last twelve months. 
In his Address, the President has reminded us of the progress 
of our industry, especially during the past 18 or 20 years. The 
figures he gave us were in themselves impressive ; they applied 
to his own Company, but I am glad to think that the progress 
he described of his own undertaking is a progress which has 
been general throughout the industry during that time, and that 
the remarkable figures of increase of his own Company are re- 
flected in the results of the working of all the well-regulated 
gas companies in the country. It is during this period of 18 
or 20 years that we have had, perhaps, our largest increase ; 
and it is during that period we have had the intense competition 
of electricity. Thirty years ago electricity was hardly a com- 
petitor, but during the last 15 or 20 years it has been growing 
more and more as a strong competitor ; and it says a great deal 
for our industry—and I hope for the future of it—that during 
that time we have seen such great developments. 

I have no hesitation in thinking that a great deal of this 
development and a great deal of this success have been due to 
the work of our Association. I endorse—and | think we will 
all endorse—what the President has said in connection with its 
work, that its publicity work has been good. This has been 
the experience of us all, but I should like to endorse also the 
suggestion that, excellent as this publicity work has been, it 
might have been very much more useful—because it might have 
been a great deal more—if we had been able to devote a larger 
amount of money to it. I do not quite know how the funds at 
the disposal of the Executive will pan out, but I can only en- 
dorse what the President has said, and hope that we shall get 
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an even larger amount of money at the end of the coming 
year. Then I want to emphasize the great extent to which the 
prosperity and success of the industry may be attributed to the 
work of the B.C.G.A. We have had a great deal of very use- 
ful information as to the application of gas in very many in- 
dustries ; this has been most useful to all up-to-date undertak- 
ings who are anxious to develop, and the information we have 
received from headquarters, gathered for the use of all, has, | 
suggest, been of very great benefit. Another thing which | 
think we may fairly say has helped us has been the annual 
gatherings of the Association. They are, and have been, ex- 
tremely useful. It is pleasing, of course, to meet yearly our 
friends at luncheon or dinner; but that is only part of it. It is 
the meeting year by year with men who are interested in the 
same industry which is in itself a most useful and valuable 
thing. It brings together our technical officers, our engineers, 
and our secretaries ; and I venture to think that these meetings 
are also valuable to the chairmen and leaders of the industry in 
that they are able to rub shoulders with others and hear what 
other men have to say on problems of common interest. It is 
useful sometimes for chairmen and directors themselves to have 
their education improved at meetings of this kind, because it is 
extremely good for all of us who are responsible for local ad- 
ministration to have all the information we -ossibly can in 
regard to what others are doing. I know there are sometimes 
chairmen and officers and men of all sorts who are taking a 
keen interest in an industry who are inclined to think they 
know all there is to know about it. We have all met that class 
of man; but I do not think there is anybody in the world who 
knows everything there is to be known about any subject. It 
is by gatherings of this kind that we can help to make our- 
selves better and more capable directors of the industry to which 
we all belong. I hope I have not said too much about the in- 
dustry, because my particular business is to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President. It is because Mr. Woodall has 
been President of the Association during the past year that it 
has, in my opinion, been doing such fine work; and for 
that reason we desire to thank him now for the excellent way 
in which he has helped us. In thanking him we wish him 
all happiness in his retirement from the office of President. 

Mr. Frank West: I have the greatest possible pleasure, as 
Chairman of the Society of British Gas Industries, in seconding 


’ this vote of thanks, so ably presented by the proposer, and every 


word of which I fully endorse and heartily support. We must 
remember that, great as our appreciation of and interest in the 
President’s Address is here, it will be read in a much wider 
field than those present in this room to-day, who will enjoy 
and appreciate the masterly way in which he has dealt with the 
many features and developments of the gas industry. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with acclamation. 

The Presipent: Thank you very much, Sir George Davies 
and Mr. West, for the way in which you have proposed this 
vote of thanks, and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the manner 
in which you have received it. I have enjoyed my year of 
office. I cannot claim to have done a great deal, but I am quite 
sure I have learned a great deal; and the more I know about 
the Association the more I am convinced of the value of the 
work it is doing. When you become president of an association, 
you do learn a good deal about the work it is doing; and only 
those closely associated really know what good work is being 
done. I thank you very much indeed for your kind vote of 
thanks. 
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in Relation to 


Hygiene 


By Dr. ELIZABETH C. MUDIE 


That men, whose very being is aer should not breathe it 
freely when they may, but condemn themselves to this misery, 
is strange stupidity. Yet we see them walk and converse in 
London, haunted by that infernal smoake and the sunless atmo- 
sphere that accompanies it.” 

Gentlemen, we to regard the crusade against air 
pollution as of recent origin, yet the foregoing words of John 
Evelyn, the celebrated diarist, who lived in the reign of Charles 
Ll., expressed his disgust that ‘* the accursed avarice of the few 
should be suffered to cause prejudice to the health and felicity 


of the many.”’ 


ares apt 


HEALTH REFORMS. 


During the past half century legislation has been busy with 
problems dealing with the health of the people. 

Che iniquitous window tax was abolished, infectious diseases 
have been isolated and our hospitals and welfare clinics de- 
veloped upon most efficient principles. School hygiene is tend- 
ing more and more towards perfection. Our water supply is 
second to none throughout the world, and the twin services of 
drainage and removal of refuse from our houses has reached a 
satisfactory standard. 

Food reforms have been claiming a very amount of 
attention, so that definite laws regarding the sale of food have 
existed since 1875. 

Let us, however, be clear as to what is meant by food. The 
Act says, ‘‘ Food shall include every article used for food or 
drink by man; other than drugs or water.”’ 

In formulating the above definition it is plain that the most 
important food of all has been left to take care of itself, that is 
AIR. 

Food, such as is described in the preceding lines, is taken 
thrice daily. The stomach and other digestive organs have 
wonderful powers of defence and adaptation, and can normally 
deal with any miypor form of adulteration. Epidemics of actual 
food poisoning have been rare, and mortality from the sanx 
cause negligible. lo return to Evelyn, ade body commonly 
feeds upon meuts at stated times, whereas upon the air or what 
accompanies it—it is feeding, sleeping, or waking. 
Therefore the election of this constant food should somewhat 
concern us. Corrupt air insinuates itself into the vital parts of 
our body immediately. The defects of our other foodstuffs are 
t mitigated by Lucid and noble air 


large 


always 


to some extent \ 
subtilizes and clarifies the blood, cheers the spirit, and promotes 
digestion. Bad air perturbs the body, prohibits necessary 
transpiration for the dissipation of ill vapours, even to the 
disturbance of the rational faculties which the purer air illu- 
minates.’’ 

Vetruvius, the famous architect and military engineer, who, 
inder Augustus, changed Rome from a town of bricks and 
mortar to a beautiful city of marble, was obviously well ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of public health since he would 
only build where the ai 


( ooking. 


ur was pure and whok some, 
\TTAINING CLEAN AIR. ° 


Under the Smoke Abatement Act, factory chimneys are dealt 
with, though it is true that this law is not too rigidly enforced. 
The day must come when it will be considered a penal offence 
to burn raw coal in any open grate or furnace, and the domestic 
chimney is the worst offender. 

Professor Glaister, of Glasgow University, in his ‘* Manual 
of Hygiene, 1920,”’ says, ‘ It is largely sentiment which pre- 
judices mankind in favour of coal fires.’’ He also says that it 
is the most wasteful form of generating heat, since three- 
fourths of the heat is of no service to the apartment, and a 
third of the fuel is dissipated in smoke. This smoke passing 
into the outer air manufactures fogs, which make our existence 
in cities unbearable. 

That the coal fire is the only means of heating our houses 
consistent with health, is an exploded theory, proved by the 
carefully recorded experiments of the research laboratories as 
well as by the growing mass of medical evidence based upon 
actual experience in the reception and consulting rooms. 


SurRVEY oF HeatTING MeEtnuops. 


Taking a rough survey of the different methods of heating in 
order of popularity comes first the romantic coal fire, romantic 
to all except the housewife responsible for removing the dirt 
and dust it entails. This method is extravagant, inefficient, 
and very untidy. Its gravest fault, however, is that it has 
proved to be responsible for the growing increase of 
respiratory from the common cold to pneumonias. 
Infant and maternal mortality problems might be solved by the 
abolition of smoke and in all probability the declining birth 


been 


diseases, 








rate would cease to be so marked. Mothers, for whom house- 
work has been degraded into drudgery by the work of her own 
and her neighbours’ coal fires, will naturally hesitate to add to 
their burdens by having more babies. To see tiny infants fight 
ing for life with broncho-pneumonia is an experience calculated 
to rouse a feeling of positive loathing for the so-called romanti 
coal fire. 

Other forms of heat are by closed stoves standing out in th 
room, and by central heating ; the first is economical and clean, 
but, owing to the escape of carbon monoxide which must issu 
from the cracks when the stove is hot, its use cannot be re- 
commended. Central heating is obviously unsuited for th 
modest dwelling. Both these systems, however, have two 
common defects. They heat the air and not the objects in ; 
room, and being without good ventilation there are no aii 
currents. We all know the effects of going into a room fille 
with warm dead air. 

Electricity has some of the same drawbacks as the two 
methods just mentioned, and in churches and other publi: 
buildings lighted with electricity there must be special provision 
made for ventilation, since the motive power oi an illuminant 
such as gas is lacking. Coal gas is therefore employed as a 
sunlight burner at the mouth of a ventilator situated on thi 
roof ridge. Thus it can be seen that gas is really indispensabli 
even where electric light is installed upon a large scale. 

The gas fire now comes under consideration as a method of 
heating the home. Let us first take the disadvantages of this 
mode of heating, they are not many and may be disposed of 
quickly. (1) Gas uses up a considerable amount of oxygen. 
(2) Gas fires can be extravagant if not watched. (3) Gas fires, 
if improperly fitted in unscientifically built fireplaces, can by 
very unhealthy. 

The first of these objections is not an objection since the gas 
fire uses up the oxygen of the air which goes up the chimney, 
and not of the air which is continually being drawn into the 
room to replace it. 

The second is a matter of ordinary carefulness—never leave 
the gas fire on when not actually needed. Gas fires will heat a 
room to the required temperature in a few minutes, which is 
more than can be said for the ordinary coal fire. 

The third disadvantage would apply also to any other form 
of heating. ‘Try putting a coal fire outside the range of a vent, 
and you would not only get worse fumes than with 
smoke and soot as well. 
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ADVANTAGES OF GAS FIRES. 


The fact that gas fires in a household will reduce a domestic 
staff from two servants to one is common knowledge. A clea 
saving of at least £70 a year is effected. However, the greatest 
of all the advantages of the gas fire over other methods of 
heating is that it is rapidly approaching the character as well as 
the function of the sun. —We have now been able to capture the 
infra-red rays of the invisible spectrum. 
power to penetrate the skin and carry the life-giving properties 
to the blood vessels themselves. It is only a question of tim 
before we shall eventually reach the other end of the spectrum 
and be able to use the ultra violet rays. This indeed will be a 
blessing to have sunshine all the year round ** on tap.”’ 

When asked by my patients or friends whether gas fires ar 
healthy, my reply is “ I have five of them in my own house,” 
and in my student days my timy flat was heated by a ‘t Sun- 
beam ”’ fire over which I sat often for several hours at a tim: 
working for exams, and I never had a headache. 

Costs are not so much my concern as are the other sides o 
the question. Nevertheless, I am going out of my province as 
a doctor to tell you of my experience as a housewife and a con- 
sumer. During student days, for lighting, heating, cooking, 
and ironing, in a small flat of three rooms, kitchenette, an 
bathroom, my bills never exceeded the sum of 4s. weekly, eve! 
when gas was at a high rate. 1 could not have heated and 
cooked with less than two hundredweight of coal, this would 
have cost four to five shillings and there would still have be 
the lighting account, a very considerable item with students 
What was saved in cleaning and washing cannot be accuratels 
gauged. 

Most of this paper has been concentrated upon the questi: 
of heat, as this is the most important factor in our lives. Th: 
fact that I have used a gas cooker and seen it used in my hon 
all my life, shows my opinion of it as an efficient and healthy 
means of cooking. As for lighting, though we have come 1 
regard electric lighting as the ideal, there is still a great deal « 
work to be done before the glare, which is one of the objections 
of electricity, is sufficiently overcome. Gas will give a sof 
light when shaded with a bowl, and it also has the advantag 
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if gi s out heat. <A bow! fixture in my house at Skelmorlie, 
when lighted, will raise the temperature about 8° F., and this 
ofte ibles me to do without a fire when the weather is not 
too ¢ ° 

Smoke abatement should be the ideal of every citizen who 
has the welfare of the city at heart. His slogan like that of the 
Sunlight League should be ‘‘ Clean the Skies.’’ The members 
of the gas industry must do their share, both in the matter of 
research and costs, to bring about this ideal. The words of 
Shelley in ‘* The Revolt of Islam ’’ come to my mind as I am 
concluding this paper and seem as though they might have 
been written for this purpose. 


** Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
lo feed disease with fear and madness 
Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull 
To make this earth our home more beautiful 
And Science with her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free. 


” 


Vore or THANKS. 


The Presipent: I am sure we are all very grateful indeed to 
Dr. Mudie for her paper. She is a most enthusiastic advocate 
There will be no discussion upon this paper, and I will 
ask Mr. Shapley to propose a vote of thanks. 

Mr. C. S. SuapLey: We have listened this morning to a very 
interesting paper; and I think it was a happy idea on the part 
of the Executive to ask a lady doctor to give her views about 
the consumption of gas and its connection with the health of 
the community. It is very nice to hear the views of the op- 
posite sex, because, after all is said and done, it is the ladies 
who use the gas in the home. It is not the male population 
which is responsible for the consumption of gas; and when we 
hear first hand from a lady doctor about the virtues of gas, I 
think we can congratulate ourselves, and also congratulate her, 
on the very effective way in which she has dealt with the sub- 
I agree with practically everything Dr. Mudie has said, 
particularly in regard to central heating. In my opinion central 
heating is an abomination. I have it in my own house 
and I have also electric light. I have only been in my present 
house for about three months, and it is the first time I have 
lived in a house with electricity. Already my wife is beginning 
to feel that she will have to wear glasses, so that there is some- 
thing in gas lighting from the eyesight point of view. With 
regard to central heating, I find the atmosphere is very dry. 
There are no air currents; and we should urge consideration of 
this point upon our local authorities before they pass plans 
for new buildings. Only recently the City of Leeds embarked 
on a 41,000,000 street ; and the first block of offices to be put 
up to the designs of an architect who is a personal friend of 
mine did not contain a single flue. A flue is absolutely neces- 
sary in every room and in every office; and anybody who con- 
siders central heating without a flue is badly advised. J have 
the greatest pleasure in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Mudie for her paper. 

Mr. H. M. THornton: I think we are more than grateful to 
the author for giving this paper, for two reasons—first because 
of the scientific and medical point of view, and secondly be- 
cause the paper has been based upon practical everyday experi- 
ence. And this, after all, is more tmportant than the scientific 
4” medical point of view. The author is in excellent company 
in regard to the medical profession, because she is not by any 
means the only one, as a doctor, who can sincerely recommend 
gas apparatus for domestic and other purposes. It is very im- 
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portant to the industry to feel that we have a lady doctor who 
can speak to us as Dr. Mudie has spoken to us to-day, and can 
give us such helpful thoughts and ideas on gas for all purposes. 
1 was particularly delighted with the paper myself because of 
its reference to gas-fire heating; and here I do not wish to 
dwell except to say that I feel that the industry has much to do 


with regard to the development of gas-fire heating. It has 
been a subject very close to my heart, not from the manufac- 
turing point of view only. I feel that we have in other forms 
of heating acute competition ; and this competition is not stand- 
ing still. The gas fire has much to recommend it. Gas is much 
superior in every way to all other fuels; and it is up to us, as 
an industry, to lay greater stress on all the advantages which 
the gas fire presents. The reference Dr. Mudie made to the 
radiants of the gas fire is very important, but we must not 
exaggerate that side unduly. Much has to be done in research 
work yet to arrive at the ideal. We have men like Sir Leonard 
Hill, and others of almost equal eminence, who have pressed 
forward the claims of gas; but there is still research work to 
be done. Another thing which Dr. Mudie mentioned only 
briefly was the ventilation afforded by the gas fire when it is 
properly fixed. Here we have a great weapon against the 
enemy, I say ‘‘ the enemy ”’ in no unpleasant way, but I do 
feel we cannot afford to stand still on this very important 
subject. I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to Dr. Mudie for her paper. 

Sir Francis GoopENouGH: I am very pleased to have an 
opportunity of adding my thanks to those of the mover and 
seconder of this vote of thanks to Dr. Mudie for coming here 
to-day and giving us this paper, because I was responsible for 
the invitation to Dr. Mudie. I went to a Conference in Ayr 
earlier in the year, and was very much interested to hear Dr. 
Mudie’s enthusiasm, as a woman doctor, for gas. I felt that 
her influence would be of real value to the industry; and I feel 
sure that you will agree with me. We cannot do too much to 
make known to the public that the medical profession as a 
whole are great believers in the hygienic value of the gas fire. 
Since Mr. Creasey read his paper at Manchester—when our 
President’s father was in the chair—on the subject of the 
medical profession, we im London have fixed thousands of gas 
fires for the medical profession, until it is more true than 
ever to-day that the use of gas per acre in any residential 
district is higher in the Harley Street district, which is occu- 
pied, as you all know, very largely by the leading specialists in 
both medicine and surgery. This is a very powerful weapon 
in our armoury, and one of which we should make the fullest 
possible use; and I thank Dr. Mudie very much for coming 
here to-day and telling us, as a woman doctor, what other 
doctors of the other sex have told us before—that the gas fire 
is the most hygienic form of heating, being the very best imita- 
tion of the sun that can be found in artificial heating. I there- 
fore have the greatest pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 

The vote of thanks was put to the meeting and carried 
with acclamation. 

Dr. Mupie: It has been a very great pleasure to me to come 
here to-day. If I have carried a message to your hearths and 
homes, I think my time has been very well spent. I should 
like to give you a little thing to think about regarding the vexed 
question of ventilation. The reason why the gas fire has been 
so badly treated, and has lost a good deal of its reputation, is 
because it has been fitted in places where there were no flues. 
Just at the moment when Mr. Shapley was speaking of flues, 
it occurred to me that a good slogan would be ‘ Flues abolish 
*flu.’? [Applause. 
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By Mr. HAROLD E. COPP, M.Inst.C.E., 


President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Engineer and Manager, British Gas Light Company, Lid., Hull). 


DEFINITION OF SERVICE. 


The subject of my paper to-day is such a hackneyed one that 
there seems to be very little remaining to be said about it 
which has not already been said by distinguished members of 
this Association ; indeed, only at your last Annual Conference 
a very excellent paper was submitted to you under precisely the 
same title. My only hope, therefore, is that in approaching 
the subject I may succeed in doing so from a slightly different 
angle, and, although you may not all be in agreement with my 
points of view, I hope that the discussion may bring out some 
expressions of opinion and experience which will be of value. 

In the first place, the term ‘‘ Service ’’’ as applied to com- 
mercial activities is one which may easily be misunderstood. 
It is, I imagine, an imported one, and is much misused in that 
it is indiscriminately employed by nearly everyone who has 
anything to sell, Primarily, it implies that the purchaser of 
any commodity is to receive something for nothing, which is, 
of course, not only giving rise to a misapprehension, but if 
true, is, ipso facto, bad business. 

If a person is selling boots or pianos he naturally sees fur- 
ther business in repairing the former or tuning the latter, but 
if he sells sugar that is possibly the end of it as far as further 
business is concerned, assuming, of course, that he does not 
mix sand with it, in which case he can hardly hope for business 
in other directions. 

The gas industry, however, is not quite analogous in either 
case, and we may well claim to be free from any suspicion of 
hypocrisy in the use of the term. In the first instance we sell 
a commodity—namely, gas—of a definite heating value at a de- 
finite price; secondly, we sell certain apparatus whereby that 
gas may be used to the best advantage by the purchaser, and 
we are continually striving to supply the consumer of gas with 
such apparatus and to maintain it in such a state of efficiency 
that it will give him the greatest satisfaction. That, I sub- 
mit, is ‘‘ Service to the Consumer ”’ in the best sense of the 
term. Why do we do it? Well, just because we have the 
commercial acumen to realize that a satisfied consumer is likely 
to use more gas, not only for his present purposes, but for 
other purposes to a greater extent to the mutual advantage of 
both the consumer and the supplier. Strictly speaking, ‘‘ Ser- 
vice ’’ to the consumer does not convey the exact meaning of 
my subject. To use gas to the best advantage the consumer 
must have the assistance and advice of persons with technical 
knowledge on the subjects of heating, ventilation, and lighting, 
all of which imply certain obligations on the part of the gas 
supplier. I would, therefore, prefer that the title of this paper 
were ‘‘ Duties and Obligations to the Consumer.’’ 

I may be departing from the accepted sense of the title of 
this paper, but I wish to place the widest interpretation upon 
my subject in the belief that by so doing I shall serve the 
greatest interests. 

The greatest service we can render to the consumer is that 
of supplying cheap gas. This can only be done by a wise 
selection of plant, and by the most careful supervision of such 
plant and of every phase and process involved in making the 
gas. In my opinion, ‘‘ Service to the Consumer,’’ as is the 
case with most of the activities connected with the gas industry, 
originates in the retort house. Coals should be blended as is 
practically possible to produce gas of a uniform composition. 
Heats should be carefully controlled to the same end. The 
calorific value of the gas should not vary beyond 13 p.ct. limits, 
and great care should also be taken to see that its density 
should not vary beyond narrow limits. Although the former 
may be fairly constant, any considerable alteration in the per- 
centage of carburetted water gas would so affect the specific 
gravity as to interfere with the efficient use of consumers’ 
appliances. But what is of still greater importance—the pres- 
sures of gas in every district should be maintained with a mini- 
mum variation so that consumers’ apparatus should always be 
supplied at the pressure at which it has been adjusted to give the 
most satisfactory service. In order to do this in districts where 
the mains are used to an extent approaching their capacity, the 
pressures at the works, should, as far as possible, be adjusted 
to coincide with the hourly rates of consumption. I would refer 
you to Chart No. 1. 

I would here emphasize the importance of cultivating the 
present keen competitive markets for our ancillary products. I 
do not like the terms ‘‘ bye-products ”’ or ‘‘ residual products.”’ 
We must see to it that our great public is supplied with clean, 
graded, smokeless fuel in the form of coke to suit their various 
requirements. We must carefully supervise the distillation of 
our tar and tar products to conform to our customers’ require- 
ments, and although the production of sulphate of ammonia is 
no longer a paying proposition and ammonia production is at 


present in excess of the world’s requirements, we should seek 
to discover some other outlet for this product. 

These questions are vital, inasmuch as our ability to sell 
cheap gas is direcfly dependent upon them. 


Costs AND COMPARISONS. 
It is no part of our policy to say or do anything derogatory 
to the interests of our competitor, electricity; we have quite 
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pressure maintained at the works on a typical winter's day at the Hull 
Station of the British Gas Light Company. 


enough to do in bringing before the public the advantages of 
using gas for the purposes for which we recommend it, and we 
may justly say that as an industry we do not claim any advan- 
tages over our competitor which cannot be amply justified. 

The price of gas and particulars of discounts at the Hull 
Station of the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., are as follows: 

For ordinary purposes gas is 7d. per therm. Discounts on 
this charge are allowed for both ordinary and industrial pur- 
poses according to the following scale : 


Consumption per Quarter. Discount. 
62,500 to 125,000 c.ft. . . . ae tS 
25,000 00390000, . - 1. «+s '« 8 
250,000c ft.amd over . . . . . . I2h 
As fag as gas undertakings are concerned, the terms “‘ Ser- 
vice’’ and ‘‘ Salesmanship’’ are almost synonymous. ‘The 


latter, again in an imported sense, implies the art of selling an 
article to a more or less unwilling purchaser. That, J maintain, 
should be the last thing that we as gas distributors should 
attempt to do. The gas salesman should be a person thoroughly 
conversant with the capabilities and performance of the articles 
he sells, and the specific purposes for which they are offered to 
the public. He should possess a complete knowledge of the 
practical value of heating and lighting by gas, and also by elec- 
tricity, not for the purpose of disparaging the latter, but rather 
for enabling him to place the merits of each in their true per- 
spective before the customer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in America electricity is moré 
extensively used for lighting than in this country, they have 
learnt to use gas to a larger extent than we have for heating 
and industrial purposes. The greater future for the use of gas 
in this country lies in the development of the latter, and for 
the attainment of that ideal we require salesmen with a sound 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, and mechanics. It must be 
the duty of gas undertakings in this country to take upon them- 
selves the obligation of training such men even at their own 
expense. The failure to secure such large gas consumptions 
in this country is largely due to inefficient uses of such appara- 
tus as we have available at present, and the fact that most 
gas undertakings have not on their staff men possessing the 
necessary knowledge to demonstrate to manufacturers the 
multifarious uses to which gas may be applied to their advan- 
tage. Consequently, many manufacturers are using other fuels, 
such as oil and anthracite, when they should be using gas. 
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to survival, and here I would emphasize that contemporary 
evi e from other countries, where electricity is more univer- 
sally used than in this country, indicates that the use of gas 
would avpear likely not only to be maintained but to be greatly 
increased. 

During the past ten years, conditions of life and the outlook 
on life of the people of this country have undergone a funda- 
mental change. Bureaucracy has developed to an alarming 


degree, and people have begun to look to some authority, 
whether «overnmental or municipal, for all the requirements of 
life [his has given rise to the creation of armies of inspec- 
tors and officials. Gas undertakings should, therefore, strive 
to render service to their consumers in the most quiet and un- 
obtrusive manner. If a consumer wishes to purchase any gas 
apparatus, the number of forms to be signed and the number 
of workmen or inspectors who call at his house in connection 
with the transaction should be reduced to a minimum. It must 
be remembered that the psychology of the public varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and that services such as we may 
render will be welcomed in some districts and resented in 
others. 
SYSTEM OF MAINTENANCE. 

We have had an organized system in existence since 1910, 
and our men are instructed to render every possible service 
to the consumer in as unobtrusive a manner as possible, and 
to be courteous on all occasions, first consulting the consumer 
to obtain his consent to enter the premises. Apart from this 
organized scheme, and that of the maintenance of burners (on 
which women only are employed) every workman in the Distri- 
bution Department has now become, to a large extent, a main- 
tenance man, inasmuch as a request from a consumer to call 
and repair (say) a cooker tap,,does not often end in his card 
being marked “‘ tap repaired,’’ as he is instructed to make a 
courteous inquiry for permission to examine and adjust, if neces- 
sary, any other gas apparatus on the premises. A list of such 
appliances is now being made, so that in due time it is hoped 
to compile a complete inventory ; those which are found unsuit- 
able are in most cases replaced. In this manner water-slide pen- 
dants have been eliminated, and very few cork slide pendants 
remain in the district. 

In order to retain cheap and efficient gas lighting in the 
houses of the working class, some years ago the Directors of 
the Company, with characteristic enterprise, decided to fix, free 
of charge, a ‘‘ British ’’ inverted burner with suitable pendant 
in the house of every prepayment consumer. As a result, much 
gas lighting has been retained which would otherwise have been 
lost. No fewer than 44,000 fittings have been thus supplied. 
Alas! in many of the new houses built and owned by the 
municipal authority, the use of gas is prohibited for lighting, 
the reason given for such action being that the rooms were too 
small and the ceilings were too low for gas lighting. The real 
reason, however, is not far to seek. 

I submit that for efficient ‘‘ service ’’ every ¢as consuming 
appliance of whatever character should be periodically examined, 
so that it may be kept in the highest state of efficiency. Yet I 
believe that with the exception of a very few undertakings only 
the fringe of the subject has been touched, and very much re- 
mains to be accomplished before we can be reasonably certain 
that gas consumers themselves are not only satisfied with, but 
use with pleasure, the appliances they have had installed. I 
am aware that most undertakings are doing something in this 
direction, and I certainly do not claim that we are doing more 
in Hull than in other cities; indeed, although in principle I do 
not believe in spoon feeding, I am convinced that in the face 
of such competition as we have to meet, much more extensive 
service must be undertaken in the future. 

As far as the Hull Station is concerned, we have six high- 
grade fitters exclusively engaged on the inspection of consumers’ 
apparatus. Last year they visited 8976 premises and inspected 
and overhauled 12,942 appliances. 


Labourcosts .. . £986 17s. od. 
Average cost per visit . 2s. 2° 38d. 
Average cost per appliance Is. 6° 30d. 
Average hours per visit . . . . 1°47 
Average number of appliances per house 1°44 
Che apparatus consisted of— 

Gas fires 11,286 
WR, § ae Fo 315 
Coppers, radiators, &c. 1,341 


This amount of maintenance work, therefore, seems to be 
sadly inadequate, but the systems, having been evolved, are 
eing developed as quickly as possible. I may say here, how- 
ver, that I am somewhat alarmed at the ever mounting costs 
of the distribution of gas in relation to those of manufacture. 
Some limit must ultimately be set, or we may defeat our own 
jects, the chief of which must be cheap gas. 

We had in our district at the end of December, 1929: 


Ordinary consumers 19,986 
Prepayment consumers 37,361 
Cope Se 33,961 
Fires, radiators, &c. 25,526 
Coppers .. . 11,475 


\t the Hull Royal Infirmary, in addition to the kitchen cook- 
‘ equipment, there are 45 gas fires, 9 sterilizers, 6 B.T.U. 
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boilers for the supply of hot water, and 6 cookers in the nurses’ 
duty rooms. 

I may mention that we have a working arrangement with 
the local Master Plumbers’ Association whereby. special dis- 
counts are allowed for business introduced by their members, 
which enables them to offer free fixing terms to their customers. 
While they do not do a very large business in gas appliances, 
they certainly do not hinder our business. 

All canvassers, fitters, and inspectors, are furnished with 
printed leaflets setting out the costs of gas for various pur- 
poses, the details of the various complicated methods of charg- 
ing for electric current, and the relative cost of gas; further- 
more, all the figures given have been properly authenticated, so 
that up to now they have not been disputed. 
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Showing steady progress made at Hu!l in output of gas. 
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METERS IN DISTRICT. 


Showing increase of both prepayment and ordinary meters in Hull 
area of supply. 


EXPANSION AND PROGRESS. 


Charts 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 clearly indicate the continual progress 
of the undertaking since 1919, so that no further explanation 
is necessary, but I think that the services rendered to the public, 
although involving greatly increased maintenance work, amply 
justify the Company’s progressive policy. ; 

In the appendices will be found very brief particulars of the 
systems in use in our Distribution Department, which, while 
much simpler than those employed by many gas undertakings, 
we find to be perfectly effective. Full particulars and other 
literature issued by the Company will be gladly furnished to 
any member who may be interested. 


CAREERS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


I should like to express a regret that I think will be shared 
by most of those who are confronted with the problems con- 
nected with the distribution of gas—namely, that up to the 
present we have failed to attract young men of education and 
culture in sufficient numbers. Surely the prospects should be 
attractive enough to offer a career for our young men. I know 
that many undertakings have tried, and are trying, to obtain the 
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APPLIANCES 


IN DISTRICT. 


OTHER THAN SIMPLE HIRE COOKERS 


of gas applances in the Hull District. 


SIMPLE HIRE COOKERS. 


services of young men possessine the qualifications | have indi- 
cated. We realize the difficulties, but having realized them, 
surely it should not be beyond the bounds of vossibility to over- 
come them, as such attributes appeal to all classes alike. 
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It will be seen that a rapid increase has taken place in the number 






Showing increase in numiler of cookers hired. 


SALES OF APPLIANCES AND FITTINGS. 


Note the rapid increase in sales of apphances and fittings since 1919. 
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To-morrow, many of you will be visiting the works of th, 
British Gas Light Company at Hull, where you will see eyj. § 
dence of the progressive policy pursued by the Directors of the | 
Company of which your President is Chairman, and who, as 
you know, carries on with unfailing energy the high traditions 
which will always be associated in the gas industry with th 
name of his father, the late Sir Corbet Woodall. if 


























































As one of the Officials of the Company, I should like to [9 
place on record the fact that any suggestion either for the [9 
benefit of the Company in particular, or for the gas industry |% 


as a whole, is invariably received with sympathetic considera. 7 
tion by the Directors. / 
Finally, I should like to say that the cordiality of our rela. 

tions with our consumers is largely due to the loyalty and en. 
thusiasm of every member of our distribution staff, and ever 
workman employed. They are rightly imbued with a sense of 
pride in their service to the British Gas Light Company. 


APPENDIX I. 
METHODS. 


here are two Departments : 
1. Mains, Services, Meters. 
2. Stoves and Fittings. 
There are two premises where orders, inquiries, and complaints 
are received : 
Baker Street General Offices. 
Show rooms. 
Mains, Services, METERS. 


All complaints, inquiries, and orders are booked on counter com- 
plaint sheets, and jobs are numbered daily. 

Each job is entered on slip, numbered, dated, and issued to fitter, 

In the case of mains and services, the finished work slip is handed 
to foreman who books particulars and materials used on cards which 
are of various colours and headings as follows: 

‘“*N”’ (buff) New mains. 

‘*M"’ (pink) Repair mains. 
‘*S"' (white) New services. 
‘*R’"’ (yellow) Repair or renew services 
‘C"' (green) Clearances 


Completed cards are checked with counter sheet, storekeeper's 
requisition and credit sheets, by clerk and filed. 
Meter fitters have similar work slips issued containing instructions 
and materials and particulars booked under the following heads : 
(White) Ordinary meters. 


(Pink) Prepayment meters. 
(Yellow) Company’s fittings prepayment meter. 


These are in duplicate; one retained in office and one issued t 
fitter. z 
The completed work is checked with counter sheet, duplicate card 
storekeeper’s requisition, and credit sheets, and details transferred 

to meter life book, stock book, and rentals. 


STOVES AND FITTINGS. 


This department has slightly different methods from the other de- 
partment, inasmuch as no work slips are used. 

The order, inquiry, or complaint is first booked in the counter book 
and entered direct on work cards (coloured, lettered, and numbered) 
to the various appropriations : 


‘*W'"' (white) Complaints and inquiries. 
‘*B"' (yellow) Simple hire. 
‘* BG "' (buff on 
green) Paid work—stoves. 
““G"’ (green) Paid work — fittings. 
‘*HP"' (pink) Hire purchase. 
‘Y'’ (salmon) Company's P.P. fittings (reps. and renewals). 
A"' (azure) Company’s P.P. fittings (new). 


Requisitions and credit sheets on storekeeper have space for lett 
and number of card to be entered thereon—e.g., 
Class B. 
Number 6006. 
Materials are booked on the back of the work card. 
The coloured four-lettered cards obviate the possibility of confusion 
The work card passes on to the costing clerk and invoice clerk, 
and is finally checked by the stores superintendent. 
APPENDIX II. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS, 1920-29. ; 
Municipat. Houstnc SCHEMEs. 
(1) Datrycoates. ri 


First contract issued in April, 1920. 
Site completed 1929 with a total of 1442 houses. 


Gas For Licutinc Nor ALLOWED. 


Records taken December, 1928, show that : 


1298 of the tenants have gas cookers = go p.ct. 
1298 of the tenants have gas coppers = go p.ct. 
288 of the tenants have one or more gas fires = 20 p.ct. 


The average annual consumption per meter in 1928 was 24,978 c.!! 

(z) Cottingham Road. 2 
First contract issued in December, 1922. 
Site completed November, 1926, with a total of 600 housrs 
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Att-Gas. No RESTRICTIONS. 


Records taken in 1928 show that: 


595 of the tenants have gas coppers = 99°7 p.ct. 
570 of the tenants have gas cookers = 950 p.ct. 
108 of the tenants have one or more gas fires = 18 p.ct. 


The average annual consumption per meter in 1928 was 29,648 c.ft. 
‘* Cookanheat ”’ ranges installed on this site. 


(za) Cottingham Road Extension. 
First contract issued in March, 1929. 
Site completed March, 1930, with a total of 226 houses (12 all- 
ele tric). 
Gas FoR LiGuTING Not ALLOWED. 


Records taken June, 1930, show that : 


214 of the tenants have gas coppers = 100 p.ct. 
137 of the tenants have gas cookers = 64 p.ct. 
17 of the tenants have one or more gas fires = 8 p.ct. 


(3) Willerby Road, 
First contract issued April, 1929. 
When completed the site will contain 650 houses (12 all-electric). 


Gas FOR LIGHTING NoT ALLOWED. 


225 houses completed and occupied December, 1929. 

273 houses completed and occupied June, 1930. 

152 in course of erection. 

498 houses occupied at end of June, 1930 (12 all-electric). 
Records taken June, 1930, show that: 


486 of the tenants have gas coppers = 100 p.ct. 
210 of the tenants have gas cookers 43°2 p.ct. 
25 of the tenants have one or more gas fires = 5°! p.ct. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BUILDING ESTATES, 1921-29. 


2690 have been erected. 


24 all-electric = o'81 p.ct. 
57 all-gas = 2°12 p.ct. 
2611 electrically lighted. gas heating and cooking 97 p.ct. 
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The Sale of Gas for Industrial Purposes 
By Mr. H. H. CREASEY, 


Manager, Special Service Section, Gas Light and Coke Company, London. 


[Abstract.] 


] am particularly gratified to have the opportunity of address- 
ing this meeting, because | had the honour of reading a paper 
at the first Conference of the Association held at Manchester, 
in October, 1912. The President on that occasion was the late 
Sir Corbet Woodall, to whom the gas industry in general, and 
this Association in particular, owes so much. This is, there- 
fore, a particularly auspicious occasion to me, because 18 years 
later 1 again have the honour of addressing you, this time 
under the Presidency of Mr. Henry Woodall, now the Deputy- 
Governor of the Company of which his father was the dis- 
tinguished and highly-regarded Governor. 

On the first occasion my subject was ‘‘ A Campaign Among 
the Doctors,’’ because members of the medical profession enter 
so much into the home lives of the people, and, therefore, have 
considerable influence in connection with their use of gas for 
various domestic purposes. That campaign was of im- 
measurable value, for its results reach far beyond the ‘bare yet 
wonderful statistical facts that we have to-day 5412 doctors, 
206 hospitals, and 512 nursing homes using gas fires as com- 
pared with the figures of 1912—namely, 2484 doctors, 84 
hospitals, and 114 nursing homes. 

To-day { am to deal with the uses of gas for industrial pur- 
poses to illustrate the very prominent part that gas plays in the 
manufacture of all the various things needed in our complex 
civilization, including the preparation of various foods and 
other necessities of life. 

This paper is confined mainly to a brief history of what one 
Company has done and is at the present moment doing in con- 
nection with the sale of gas for industrial purposes, and I have 
naturally been unable to make more than a short reference to 
what other undertakings and their representatives have been 
doing at the same time. 

We of the Gas Light and Coke Company are fully apprecia- 


tive of all the valuable work which has been carried out by other - 


prominent undertakings and their representatives, notably by 
the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, and they, I am 
sure, will understand that this does not pretend to be anything 
more than a record of the work of one among many workers. 


EarRLyY EXPERIENCES. 


Comparatively little gas was used for industrial processes 36 
years ago—a startling difference from the present time, when 
the printing firms alone in what is known as the square mile of 
the actual City of London, consume about 300 million c.ft. per 
annum, 85 p.ct. of which is for industrial purposes. 

I should here state, however, that we were then beginning to 
get more in touch with our customers, because a few year's 
previously (rather more than 40 years ago) we had commenced 
to hire and actually fix some gas cookers, fires, and heating 
stoves, which we also attended to when complaints were re- 
ceived. 

Apart from this, nearly all work was then carried out by 
private gasfitters, or in the case of institutions, large trading 
firms, and factories, by their own engineers. Hence, as I have 
said, we were seldom consulted or even considered in connec- 
tion with gas for trade processes. The firm’s own engineer 
usually chose or designed, installed, and more or less kept in 
condition, any gas-fired appliances which were used. As a re- 
sult the comparatively small amount of gas thus consumed was 
very frequently entirely misapplied, or in any event was un- 
economically applied, and the appliances themselves were at 
times badly fixed and worse maintained. In fairness to these 
engineers I would repeat that we ourselves then knew nothing 


or very little of the subject, and only exhibited a very detached 
interest in the proceedings. 

I will now refer to the beginning of our Industrial Demon- 
stration Workshops and Showrooms at Goswell Road. Many 
of you knew Mr. B. W. Brooks, who was in charge of these 
premises until a few years ago, and he has given several papers 
on industrial subjects—one of which was read at your Annual 
Conference at Sheffield in 1920. 

Mr. Brooks was an Inspector on the Blackfrairs District for 
some years previous to 1911, during which period he naturally 
came into contact with the large printing and publishing firms, 
and as by then we were “‘ sitting up and taking notice,’’ and he 
was a good technician with a flair for invention, he endeavoured 
again to interest them in the use of gas for metal melting. 

He started experimenting on this in a small room at Goswell 
Road, and met with some degree of success, while at the same 
time he was also studying some other industrial processes, par- 
ticularly those connected with the tobacco trade, of which some 
of the largest firms had branches on his district. 

We had then for some time realized the increasing importance 
of the industrial load, and that, unfortunately, we knew very 
little about it. As Mr. Brooks showed such an aptitude for the 
work, he was transferred in 1911 from his position as Inspector 
to that of Technical Demonstrator, more workshops space be- 
ing given to him in which to continue his experiments. 

From that date our activities grew so rapidly that it soon 
became necessary to erect larger premises. In 1927, Mr. 
Brooks left our service to take up a directorship with one of 
our largest industrial consumers, and one of our Special Service 
Section representatives, Mr. W. Dieterichs, was appointed as 
his successor. Since then still further and considerable exten- 
sions have been made at Goswell Road, with very profitable 
results to our consumers and to the Company. Incidentally, 
the Directors are now shortly transferring the whole of this 
work to Watson House, where more extensive premises will be 
allotted for industrial process work alongside the existing work- 
shops and laboratories, and more intensive and better co- 
ordinated experimental and research work will be carried on. 

In the closing years of the war your Executive Chairman 
held several meetings (at which I was present) with a view to 
thinking out ideas and organization for the industry, in order 
most fruitfully to deal with the position which would arise when 
the war ended. , 


PREPARATION OF FacTORY ORGANIZATION. 


A Committee was ultimately formed including representa- 
tives of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ and our Company. This Committee, 
of which I became Chairman, prepared details of some useful 
information for any organization which was to deal with fac- 
tories and their industrial processes. 

In our view, an essential preliminary consisted of the pre- 
paration of lists of all the known industries and subsidiary 
branches and of all their heat processes which could be carried 
out by gas. We discovered more than 3000 industries and 
branches of industry, and an average of seven possible gas- 
heated processes in each. This obviously does not mean 21,000 
processes, as various industries carry out similar processes ; 
moreover a firm engaged in an industry or a branch of an 
industry may not themselves carry out all the requisite heat 
processes because they contract out some of their work. As 
far as we ascertained, there are about 80 major processes. 

Directly the war ceased, our first representative and sub- 
sequently others who were added to the Section from time to 
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time to be trained as industrial representatives or their assist- 
ants, were instructed to approach owners of factories who had 
first transferred their activities from peace products to war 
products and then back from war products to peace products. 
Such changes involved either the danger of our losing business, 
or, alternatively, opportunities for increasing it, because many 
of the firms concerned were changing over their apparatus from 
one kind of work to something entirely different, for which their 
existing methods of applying heat were unsuitable. 


METHOD OF APPROACH. 


The system we adopted was to send a letter to each customer 
stating that our expert representative, Mr. A. B., would call 
shortly to give advice and assistance (a) on the condition and 
suitability of each appliance for the purpose for which it was 
used ; (b) on the installation of new apparatus for any process 
of manufacture which might be contemplated, or for which the 
consumer was not at present using gas; and (c) on the main- 
tenance of existing appliances in a state of full efficiency, for 
which purpose the Company had trained and equipped a special 
staff. 

This work has gone on steadily increasing, and assistant 
representatives have been promoted to industrial representa- 
tives, and others have from time to time been added to the staff. 

We have now nearly 17,000 factories and workshops on our 
area of supply, and 15 industrial representatives and 5 assist- 
ants who are continuously and solely engaged in dealing with 
these consumers—and I am confident that this is far below the 
number who could be profitably employed in this field. 


FORMATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN’S CIRCLES. 


In March, 1924, your Executive Committee decided to con- 
sider the formation of an Industrial Salesmen’s Circle, and a 
meeting of representatives of those undertakings which were 
particularly interested in the development of the industrial uses 
of gas was held on Dec. 1, 1924. 

At that meeting the idea was approved and arrangements 
were subsequently made for the first meeting of the circle to be 
held at Leeds on March 6, 1925. 


SUPPORT FROM THE TECHNICAL PREss. 


The Technical Press have done much to help the industry by 
disseminating information collected from various sources at 
home and abroad. The “ Gas Salesman,’’ published by the 
** Gas JouRNAL,”’ and the ‘‘ Industrial Gas Supplement,’’ pub- 
lished by the ‘* Gas World,’’ contain a great deal of matter very 
useful to the industrial salesman; details of some installations 
in various parts of the country; methods of application of gas 
to various processes, and articles by industrial representatives. 


EXAMINATION OF FACTORIES. 


I have already mentioned that a number of years ago lists 
were prepared including all the various known industries and 
their branches and the processes carried out by each of these in 
which it was considered gas could be utilized. Our representa- 
tives’ knowledge of what they should find in consumers’ pre- 
mises has, of course, considerably increased since then, but we 
must remember that we cannot always be certain that any re- 
presentative who calls on a firm engaged in a particular in- 
dustry will be fully aware of all the possibilities, so we still 
consider that these lists are valuable and should be consulted 
frequently by our representatives and particularly by those in 
training. We are always on the alert for new processes or new 
methods of carrying out old processes, and add them to our lists 
as and when they occur. In order further to assist our repre- 
sentatives in this direction, we have periodical meetings and 
circulate among them details of our successful applications of 
gas to various trades. 

When we are approaching a customer whose premises we 
have not yet examined, we send one of our ‘‘ Obtaining En- 
trance ” letters, to which I have previously referred, and seldom 
—practically never—meet with a refusal to admit our repre- 
sentative. Our intimate touch with the consumer usually com- 
mences from that-date, 

Such letters are, of course, only sent to absolutely new cus- 
tomers with whom we have not yet got into contact in some 
other way (now rather an unusual event), or to existing con- 
sumers occupying factories or workshops whose installations 
we have not yet examined and recorded. There are still nearly 
2000 of the latter, mostly of the small workshop type, and the 
reason that we have not yet reached them is the fact that 
though we have increased the number from one industrial 
representative to twenty, the amount of work that has arisen 
out of the preliminary visits to those premises which have been 
examined, and subsequently from continuous contact between 
the customers and our representatives, has been.so great that 
after a time each of them has become unable to examine any 
more (or only very few) of the remaining unexamined premises 
on his area of supply. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL MEN. 


In order to deal with this happy—though to a certain extent 
unsatisfactory—position, as fast as we have been able to find 
suitable men we have added them to the staff; but again, 
though the representatives’ areas have been reduced from time 
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to time, the more consumers in those reduced areas they have 

called upon, the more business has arisen and continues to 
arise, until each new representative’s time has become fully 
occupied without his being able to examine more premises, or 
even to maintain the very close touch with the consumers on 
his area which it would be both proper and profitable to main- 
tain. 

We still wish to add to our present staff, in order that we 
shall complete and repeat the examinations; but while we are 
naturally anxious to see the initial task ended and begun over 
again, I should be very reluctant to take our industrial repre- 
sentatives from their present very productive work in order to 
do this, especially because, as I have previously stated, the 
unexamined factories and workshops are small and are, there- 
fore, less important. 

Our Directors are fully alive to the needs of the case and are 
prepared suitably to increase the staff as opportunity affords, in 
order that we shall not only be able to handle the business 
which we are now getting and to kee p that closeness of touch 
with these important consumers which is so vital to our present 
and future prosperity, but also to make even greater efforts to 
get additional work than are at present possible. The difficulty 
is to get enough men with all the qualifications of technical 
knowledge and selling ability required for this very special 
work. From what I have said it will be realized that we have 
not yet found it possible to carry out intensive selling campaigns 
on any particular use of gas for industrial purposes. There is 
a great field still waiting to be worked in this direction. 

When calling at a factory our representative obtains and re- 
cords useful information as to the appliances which are already 
in use, and their state of efficiency, suitability, and condition; 
he also acquires knowledge of the consumer’s requirements 
and problems, in order that he may give suitable advice and 
assistance to those responsible for the heat processes employed. 
While on the premises, and subsequently, he naturally tries to 
obtain orders for any kind of gas appliances for which there 
are opportunities open. 

Over 15,000 factories have thus been examined ; our industrial 
representatives are known to the owners, managers, and en- 
gineers of these, and we now have record cards concerning 
each of them upon which appear details of the purposes for 
which gas is used and the appliances which are installed. The 
opportunities which exist for further business are thus disclosed 
and the cards are ready to form the basis for future attacks on 
any specific line of business. 

In passing, I would mention that in our view the industrial 
representative who is entrusted with the examination of a fac- 
tory, should be capable of—and responsible for—dealing with 
ALL gas fittings and appliances in that factory (other than 
engines, which are dealt with separately) whether they are used 
for the heat treatment of the products of the factory, or for any 
other purposes, such as lighting, heating, central heating, hot 
water supply, or cooking. 

The first visit of our representative almost invariably reveals 
the fact that gas is not being used as effectively or economically 

as it should be, and that if suitable apparatus were provided the 
profitable use of gas could be largely extended—and by profit- 
able I mean profitable to the consumer as well as to ourselves. 


MAINTENANCE. 


When arranging for the installation or improvement of ap- 
paratus in factories, we are aware that we have by no means 
completed our task and that it is not only our duty, but it 
should be our pleasure continuously to watch over, or in other 
words maintain, these appliances in a satisfactory condition for 
ever afterwards. I am now referring to the old subject, main- 
tenance, which probably applies to industrial apparatus even 
more emphatically than it does to domestic appliances. 

In spite, however, of the outstanding importance of maintain- 
ing industrial appliances in a satisfactory condition, and the 
fact that we have given a great deal of attention to persuading 
our customers to accept our services in this direction, we have 
not yet by any means attained complete success. 

One of the reasons for this is the fact that in large factories 
there are usually engineers, who consider (not always rightly) 
that they are fully capable of overhauling their apparatus, or, 
as sometimes happens, the process carried out is either secret 
or somewhat secret, and our customers do not consider it ad- 
visable to give access to their factory to too many outsiders. 

We have, however, made continuous, if slow, progress in 
this direction, as an instance of which I would mention that 
from a firm of wireless apparatus manufacturers we have just 
taken an order for the periodical inspection of a travelling oven 
and 200 small pieces of industrial apparatus. 

One feature connected with the maintenance of industrial 
appliances is the fact that it is usually almost impossible to 
quote a standard rate; moreover, it is sometimes difficult to 
give the customer an idea of the probable cost he will incur at 
any particular inspection. For instance, it might be possible 
to attend to the burners of a furnace for a few shillings, but at 
times repairs running into some pounds may also be involved. 

We have, therefore, found. that we cannot usually set up 
standard charges for industrial appliances, but instead are fre- 
quently obliged to work on the principle that we make periodi- 
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cal inspections and base our charges on the time occupied and 
the materials used by our men. 

{n such cases, however, the industrial representative con- 
cerned frequently visits the consumer’s premises before the 
maintenance fitter calls, and prepares and presents a specifica- 
tion including details of any repairs which are required. There- 
fore, while it is truly a system of periodicial inspection, it 
cannot be considered as coming into liné with the ordinary 
maintenance of gas fires or cookers, because the kind and 
magnitude of the appliances concerned are so vastly different. 





PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND THEIR BRANCHES. 


| have referred to the lists of the known industries and 
branches thereof which were prepared by a Committee acting 
for this Association, and would mention that the number seems 
very large, though it is quite true that this number actually 
exists. I quite understand that there are not 3000 major in- 
dustries in the United Kingdom, but many have a number of 
branches, and firms will be found who are actually engaged in 
one or other of these various branches to the exclusion of any 
other kind of work. 

lake engineering, for example. There are many branches 
of engineering, and we find that there are firms who are en- 
gaged in one or other of these various individual branches. 
There may be a few firms who carry out the whole of the 
processes connected with the manufacture of motor cars, but 
on the other hand, there are firms who only make the chassis, 
and others who are motor car body builders, and so on. Each 
of these may carry out one or more. different processes in which 
gas can play a part and which we set out in the lists of indus- 
tries and the processes which are carried out therein. 

I think I should be correct in stating that any firm which 
manufactures motor cars complete from beginning to end would 
probably cover the greatest possible number of gas processes 
which are carried out by any individual trade. The total as 
far as we know is 27 different processes. 

As some degree of confirmation regarding the number of in- 
dustries and branches which exist in the United Kingdom and 
also to indicate the amount of knowledge which it is necessary 
for our representatives to possess or to acquire, I will quote the 
following actual facts. 

I have already mentioned that the total number of factories 
and workshops which exists on our record cards, with the con- 
sumers’ names and addresses on each, is nearly 17,000. The 
total number of actual industries and their branches in which 
these firms are engaged is no less than 1150, each absolutely 
different from the other, though it may be a branch of the same 
major industry. 

We also know the number of the various firms who are en- 
gaged in each of these, and to give some idea of the position, I 
set out below a list of industries in respect of which we have 
100 Or more customers : 


General engineers pis) > Ans. 4 5096 
Clothing manufacturers (ladies and gents) 998 
Cabinet makers sth et SB Ung Get 949 
a, eS Ue Pend ae . . 824 
Laundries . ; ii ete! Ser hee 560 
Motor repairers and garages... eae 431 
Furriers .. . “Cae aa eae 263 
Pianoforte manufacturers . . en oe 202 
Manufacturing confectioners . . . . . 195 
Boot and shoe manufacturers. . . . 172 
Manufacturing chemists ..... . 141 
Ri ec Sc Ls ee a 123 
Electricalengineers. . ..... . 121 
Dyersandcleaners ....... . 113 


The foregoing details will give some indication of the diversity 
of our industrial load and the problems with which we meet in 
connection therewith—to which subject I refer later. 


CANTEENS. 


It is worth mentioning that the canteen is an important 
adjunct to a modern factory, in which the welfare of the worker 
is now carefully studied. Our representatives, therefore, 
always remind our consumers of the possibilities attached to the 
setting up of a canteen or dining club, and of the value of 
installing gas cooking appliances in connection therewith. 

We meet with a considerable amount of success in this direc- 
tion, because in the larger factories in the City of London and 
in our outlying areas, well-equipped canteens are always pro- 
vided for the workers. Representatives of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society always visit works in which a number of em- 
ployees are engaged, with a view to encouraging the employers 
!o introduce a canteen if one does not already exist. 

As far as our records go, gas, as it should do, appears to be 
ised in all our factory canteens; indeed all-gas kitchens are 
ommon, while electricity is only installed in.a very small pro- 
ortion of cases and then only for minor operations or some- 
imes for baking ovens. 


CENTRAL HRATING. 


\ certain number of gas-fired central heating systems have 
en in use for industrial purposes for some years—for instance, 
drying rooms by motor coach and body builders—but until 
cent years we had no case in which a factory was centrally 
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heated by gas-fired boilers purely for heating purposes, apart 
from trade processes. 

This also applied to other kinds of premises and to large 
residences ; but a number of years ago, with others, I came to 
the opinion, that, whether we liked it or not, the use of central 
heating methods would gradually spread in this country, at 
least as regards new buildings of various kinds, and that if the 
gas industry did not cater for this load, we should lose im- 
portant prospective business for gas. 

A few years ago central heating was always carried out by 
either coke or anthracite, but as oil was beginning to come into 
the picture, I felt that we should at least attempt to get gas 
adopted for the central heating load wherever the conditions 
afforded the necessary opportunity. 

I would here mention that my Company have recently ex- 
tended to central heating by gas the same scale of discount as 
we grant for manufacturing purposes. As a result of this con- 
cession, the load is now continually growing, and while the 
figures are, of course, comparatively small, it is pleasing to 
note that we have now no less than 85 consumers who are 
centrally-heating their premises or residences by gas-fired 
boilers. Of these 85 there are 10 cases in which we have in- 
stalled gas-fired boilers for centrally-heating factory premises. 
As an indication of the value of this new load, I may mention 
that in 1929 the average consumption per installation for central 
heating purposes was nearly half a million c.ft. per annum. 

FisH FRYING. 

Before referring to one or two new processes or new methods 
of carrying out old processes with which we have dealt, | will 
now mention fish frying, a subject which has been referred to 
by other speakers during the past few years. We look upon a 
gas-fired fish fryer as a kind of furnace, and our customers at 
tried fish shops are, therefore, dealt with by our industrial 
representatives. 

Some years ago we began to give more attention to this pro- 
blem, since when we have from time to time tested (and, in- 
deed, have ourselves constructed) various kinds of fish frying 
furnaces at our industrial showrooms and workshops. We 
have always done this with a view to persuading the manufac- 
turers of standard fish fryers to alter their construction to suit 
our ideas if we disagreed with any method of the application of 
gas which they had adopted. Please note that we do not wish 
to become manufacturers of gas-fired fish fryers. 

This system has worked very satisfactorily, and we believe 
that at Goswell Road the use of studs welded on the bottom of 
the pans was first adopted. Some manufacturers, while not 
necessarily accepting our ideas in respect of all furnaces which 
they sell, have agreed to supply us with this particular type of 
pan, fitted with burners which we approve, in any furnaces 
which we may require. 

Though we have only concentrated on this business for a 
comparatively few years, the results to date are very gratifying. 
We have now 183 fried fish shops in our area of supply using 
gas-fired furnaces. The total consumption of these 183 shops 
for the past 12 months was 72 million c.ft., or an average of 
nearly 400 thousand c.ft. per annum per installation. 

The business is constantly increasing—indeed one of our re- 
presentatives has just obtained orders to install gas-fired fur- 
naces for six additional fish-fryers on the area upon which he is 
engaged. 

GAs IS BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


One sometimes sees in the Press statements by interested or 
misguided people, which imply that electricity is the only 
modern thing to use. It cannot too frequently be shouted from 
the house-tops that this is not true; gas is just as modern as 
electricity, and it can be applied to most up-to-date processes. 
Indeed, we can claim something that the electricians cannot— 
somewhat on the lines of the hymn book—namely, that we are 
both ancient and modern. 

As an example, I would instance the manufacture of wire- 
less apparatus, which, while not being absolutely new, may 
certainly be spoken of as modern. Not long ago we dealt with 
a case where a new method of carrying out the process of 
impregnating wireless parts with wax was introduced, and gas 
was utilized as the heating agent. Then we have what is 
known as Parkerizing—much the same, I believe, as Sherard- 
izing—a process in which gas is utilized for preventing rust on 
metals 

The motor car industry, though not new, is always improving 
its methods and, indeed, adopting new processes. In that direc- 
tion not long ago we applied gas to what is known as a 
de-greasing plant. In this case gas is used for converting liquid 
chemicals into vapour, for the purpose of removing grease from 
the parts of motor cars which have been in use and are being 
repaired. 

We recently dealt with a very interesting process which con- 
sisted of heating jacketted mixers of bitumen compound by 
means of oil, which was raised to a temperature of 600° F: 
from a central oil-fired boiler, and the heated oil circulated 
through pipes in the jackets of the mixing appliances. The 
plant was duplicated, and when a breakdown occurred the 
standby plant was brought into use. Through some mischance, 
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there was an explosion, and our representative, who approached 
the firm’s engineer, obtained permission to experiment with 
gas. The result was that burners were made at our workshops 
and fitted to the mixers. Eighteen burners in all have thus 
been fixed, and the oil plant has been put out of use; more- 
over, gas has been found to cost much less than the oil-fired 
system, and the output of material has also been increased. 

Some years ago Mr. Brooks experimented with what are 
known as immersion heaters—i.e., gas burned in tubes or 
chambers which are immersed in the solution or liquid which is 
to be heated. We continue to make improvements in this 
direction and a considerable amount of business has resulted. 
You have all heard of submerged combustion and some of you 
have no doubt carried out experiments with this method of 
applying heat by gas. We are just installing a trial plant for 
varnish boiling, which, if successful, will no doubt help us to 
retain and extend our business in connection with this very 
important process. 

We are always ready to investigate new processes or methods 
of any kind in any industry, and indeed have already materially 
improved our position as regards the use of gas for varnish 
boiling because of this. 

We have recently constructed a gas iron to be used for 
soldering in vacuo, a process which we succeeded in carrying 
out at Goswell Road, after a great deal of experimental work. 
The process is at present being carried out by electric irons 
which are costly to install and somewhat difficult to maintain, 
and we hope, therefore, to obtain an order for more than the 
initial iron which is now on trial at the consumer’s premises. 

We are constantly meeting with cases where steam is applied 
to industrial processes and have been successful in supplying 
gas for the purpose. Sometimes a large unit is adopted to sup- 
ply a number of machines; in other cases small self-contained 
steam raising units are utilized. Some of these processes are 
vulcanizing, clothing presses, hat-blocking, matrix-making, 
pleating, heating plating solutions, silvering, bending vulcanite, 
steaming velours, and a number of smaller operations. 

Whenever we are successful in dealing with matters of inter- 
est or importance we arrange for photographs to be taken, 
some of which have appeared from time to time in ‘‘A 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas.’’ We also include them 
(with covering descriptive matter) in an album to which we are 
now continually adding, and which is available for inspection 
by all interested consumers, either at our chief office or at 
Goswell Road, and forms a valuable book of reference for the 
staff. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


In order to assist us in getting the earliest possible intimation 
that factories are about to be reconstructed or erected, and to 
ensure that as far as possible any consulting engineer who may 
be called in will come to us for advice—and at least not be 
prejudiced against us—we arranged in 1921 to bring consulting 
engineers into the same scheme as that previously adopted as 
regards medical men, architects, surveyors, and estate agents, 
who are constantly in touch with the general public. 

All consulting engineers are now dealt with by our specialists, 
and as a result a large number of them now use gas for various 
purposes in their offices and homes who did not previously do 
so. Because they are specially carded and recorded we can 
approach them from time to time with suitable propaganda on 
all kinds of subjects. 

We have found that this system is invaluable, because con- 
sulting engineers now frequently write to us for advice and 
assistance concerning new buildings with which they are deal- 
ing, and though, of course, these are not always factories, or 
even on our area of supply, we and the industry are the gainers 
thereby. 

MANUFACTURERS OF GAS-FIRED APPLIANCES. 


It is obvious that there are firms who may be fully qualified 
to deal with the construction of their own appliances, but who 
are not necessarily (or indeed are quite improbably) experts in 
the application of gas to them; moreover, it is remarkable that 
in many cases they approach neither the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,”’ their 
local gas undertaking, nor gas apparatus manufacturers in this 
respect. I consider that it is incumbent upon all of us to in- 
vestigate the apparatus supplied by all such firms and to per- 
suade them to allow us to assist them in applying gas in the 
best possible way as regards economy, perfect combustion, the 
removal of products, and so on. Anything we do individually 
in this respect may not materially affect our own undertaking, 
but I maintain that what is good for the gas industry is good 
for all those who are engaged therein. . 

There are, of course, firms who have come to us in this 
respect or alternatively have accepted any suggestions which 
we may have put before them. 


COMPETITION. 


I have previously mentioned the keen competition with which 
we are meeting. This now arises from various sources, such 
as producer gas, oil, and electricity. Coal is almost extinct 
and coke has materially decreased as a fuel for industrial 
processes. 

Now I cannot speak for other undertakings, but I can de- 
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finitely state that while we are meeting with such competition, 
we are not losing much business in either direction, or it would 
perhaps be more correct to state that we lose little existing 
business, but rather do not obtain some of the additional busi. 


ness which we should have obtained if no such competition 
existed. As far as producer gas is concerned, we sometimes 
lose, while on the other hand we sometimes regain bus'ness 
which we lost some years ago. For instance, a very important 
firm of varnish manufacturers have recently given up their pro- 
ducer plant, and we have converted all their furnaces to ‘own 
gas. In another instance a firm which consumed more than 
75 millions in 1929 and are building new works, were seriously 
contemplating installing a producer plant, but have given up 
the idea and instead are installing eight 6000 c.ft. per hour 
meters—a capacity of 48,o00 c.ft. per hour. 

We feel that in some processes oil may be a more serious 
competitor in the future, but at present we usually only meet 
with it on our outlying areas. 

Electricity is occasionally adopted, but only for comparatively 
minor processes. On the other hand, we occasionally displace 
electricity in some of the comparatively few cases in which it 
has been adopted for process work, and moreover at times 
displace it for lighting. To take the latter first, we fixed gas 
lamps for a consumer a few months ago in place of electric 
lighting, because gas lighting was considered to be more satis- 
factory for the particular kind of work, which was printing in 
gold leaf on transparent paper. The consumer has since ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction with the installation. 

In several cases we have displaced electric irons for pressing 
and finishing shirts and collars in course of manufacture. 

One other very important case I must mention because it so 
strikingly illustrates all that I and others have so constantly 
said about the necessity for maintenance of the consumer’s ap- 
pliances in order that our competitors shall not have an easy 
prey. The firm concerned were extensively using gas for 
soldering joints when assembling wireless receiving sets, and 
unknown to us they had experienced trouble in having sets re- 
turned as defective, because joints had been soldered badly, 
arising from the fact that the consumers had themselves been 
attending—or not attending—to the irons. A new works 
manager was appointed, and as he proved to be rather in favour 
of electricity for the process, he arranged for benches to be 
fitted with electrically heated irons. Our representative who 
learned this on making a visit to the works, immediately put 
before the firm the relative costs and comparative efficiencies 
of properly maintained gas appliances, and as a result all the 
gas-heated soldering iron stoves (which were in a very bad 
state owing to unsatisfactory maintenance) were sent to our 
workshops, and were thoroughly overhauled and readjusted. 
They have now been refixed, the use of electricity has been 
discontinued, and moreover we have just received an order for 
44 additional irons. 


RESULTS OF WORKING IN YEAR 1929. 


I have now reached a point in this very lengthy paper at 
which I may usefully quote some figures concerning the results 
of our efforts during 1929, our position in this respect to date 
this year as compared with last, and short details of some im- 
portant or interesting orders taken during the current year. 

During the year 1929 our industrial representatives obtained 
orders for the following additional appliances : 


Cookers 745 
Water heaters 240 
Fires and heaters 3,481 
Lighting burners ; 2,944 
eee ee ee ee 3,147 
The money taken for the sale and installation 

of appliances was £38,543 


Estimated additional annual consumption of 
the appliances installed was no less than 1} million therms 


or 250 million c.ft 


It is worthy of note that only 666 industrial appliances were 
installed in the year 1921, as compared with 3147 last year, and 
that the total additional number in the past nine years is over 
16,000, or an average of 1777 per annum. 

Our position to date in the first 38 weeks of the current year 
is also very gratifying, because we have increases in most direc- 
tions, especially noticeable as regards the installation of water 
heaters, lighting burners, and, the most important item of all, 
industrial appliances, in respect of which we have installed no 
less than 2995 compared with 2330 in the same period last year. 

The amount of money taken for the sale and fixing of ap- 
pliances is also well up at £34,306 against £31,642 last year. 
These—perhaps I may be forgiven for calling them wonderful— 
figures, have all arisen in a period of very bad trade. 


DEALING WITH CONSUMERS’ PROBLEMS. 


The industrial appliances covered by the figures just given 
are of various sizes, some small and some very large. Some of 
them are of standard patterns, some are supplied by the cus- 
tomers themselves, some are made at Goswell Road, and many 
others are not really gas appliances at all, but consist of some 
pieces of process apparatus used by the customers themselves, 
to which gas burners may or may not be already applied. 

If the former and the results are unsatisfactory, our repre- 
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sentative points this out to the customer and endeavours to get 
an order suitably to reconstruct the apparatus. If the latter, 
we siart de novo with the problem of how best to adapt it to 
gas, and experiments (call it research work, if you like) are 
then carried out either on the consumer’s premises or perhaps 
with his apparatus and materials at Goswell Road. 

It is absolutely correct to state that scarcely a day passes 
without its problem presenting itself. This will, I think, be 
appreciated when it is remembered that, as previously stated, 
we have no less than 1150 different industries and branches 
thereof in actual operation in our area of supply, and that in 
any one of these branches two manufacturers may approach a 
process from a different angle, involving special treatment of 
what is the same problem but which presents different features. 

At times we are dealing with as many as fourteen or fifteen 
different problems at one and the same moment, some of which 
call for scientific research, but the majority usually need only 
the exercise of ingenuity and the application of our existing 
experience and technical knowledge on the particular—or some 
allied—subject. It is pleasing to state that we seldom, I might 
almost say never, fail to solve our consumers’ problems. 

When we construct any gas-fired appliances we make it clear 
to manufacturers that we have no intention of competing with 
them by manufacturing these when they have been more or 
less standardized. Our main purpose is to design appliances 
for new applications of gas with the intention wherever possi- 
ble of creating such a demand for them as will ultimately 
warrant standardization, except, of course, in cases where the 
consumers wish the process and/or the appliance to remain 
secret. 

When the stage of standardization arrives we desire that 
manufacturers should take over production from us, in order 
that we may be free to tackle fresh problems. We also make 
it clear to manufacturers that while we shall be the most severe 
critics of the gas appliances they sell to our consumers, we are 
prepared to give all the assistance we can in making improve- 
ments in them. The only condition we make is that the im- 
provements made or suggested by the Company shall be applied 
generally and shall not be confined to the products of any one 
manufacturer. 


SoME IMPORTANT ORDERS IN 1930. 


Following are details of some orders taken during the 
current year: 


Hourly Consumption 


Trade. of Appliances 
Installed. 

C.Ft. 
Electric apparatus manufacturers . . .. .. . 24,000 
Paint and varnish manufacturers, in place of suction gas 14,000 
Publishers —‘* Daily Mirror’’ new premises . ., % 8,000 
Electric insulating material manufacturers 6,000 
Wireless manufacturers : 6,000 
Can manufacturers : 6,000 
Boot polish manufacturers 4,000 


We recently made a specially designed furnace for a well- 
known safe manufacturing firm in which they test their fire- 
proof safes. 

The General Electric Company is our second largest industrial 
consumer (with an annual consumption of over go million c.ft.), 
and this firm are now extending their works at Wembley, for 
which we have run a new 12-in. main into the factory and have 
already installed a gooo c.ft. per hour high-capacity meter. 

We have recently put in an additional 6-in. service for a 
well-known international firm who are engaged in the metal 
industry, and who now have a gas installation with a capacity 
of 16,000 c.ft. per hour in their factory in our area. We made 
them three specially constructed double-deck furnaces, and have 
just received a letter from them stating that these furnaces are 
considerably more efficient than any of similar type which they 
have previously used. 


MAGNITUDE OF INDUSTRIAL Gas CONSUMPTIONS. 


A great deal has been said from time to time as to the value 
of the industrial load to the industry, and greater attention is 
now being paid to it. I trust that I have already given some 
indication of its value to my own Company, but as I feel that it 
is possible that its present magnitude and future importance 

re not fully realized by many of us, I will now give a few 
figures regarding other undertakings and also some further 
details regarding our industrial load as far as it has been ascer- 
tained and analyzed. 

We were all gratified to learn from the Board of Trade re- 
urns for 1929 covering all statutory undertakings, that there 

as an increase in sales of 10,168 million c.ft. over 1928, or 
6 p.ct. Now, it will be interesting to consider what propor- 
tion of that increase arose out of the industrial load, and at 
vhat rate the industrial load is increasing in comparison with 
the industry’s total increased sales, 

With a view to getting some idea in these respects as regards 

‘ whole industry, apart from my own undertaking, I have 
“<amined the valuable figures set out in the ‘‘ Gas World Year 
book,” and consider that, while they are not as fully informa- 
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tive as one might desire, they do throw some light on the 
situation. 

I found that of the 1098 undertakings in England and Wales 
the percentage sold for industrial purposes is only quoted 
against 253 of them, and that the highest percentage of the 
total output which is quoted as sold for industrial purposes is 
50 p.ct. by the Goring Gas Company. The total sales in 
millions of these 253 companies was 122,486 millions, of which 
18,676 were sold for industrial purposes, or an average of over 
15 p.ct. 

In Scotland, of the 232 undertakings, the percentage sold for 
industrial purposes is quoted in 54 cases and the highest of 
those is 42 p.ct. by the South Queensferry Company. The 
total sales of the 232 undertakings were 19,324 millions, of 
which 2131 were for industrial purposes, or rather more than 
11 p.ct. In Ireland, 84 undertakings, of which 26 quote their 
industrial percentage, the highest is 11 p.ct. by the Dublin 
Company. The total sales of the 84 undertakings was 6570 
millions, of which 658 was for industrial, or slightly over 
Io p.ct. 

It is worthy of note that in some cases this percentage may 
chiefly arise out of the consumption of only a few large con- 
sumers. In others it may truly be stated that the undertaking 
supplies an industrial area, such as Birmingham and Coventry, 
in each of which cases the percentage is very high. These fac- 
tors, however, do not apply to the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, as its industrial load is well spread and very diversified 
in character, and London can by no means be spoken of as an 
industrial city. 

One notable feature of the figures given in the ‘‘ Gas World 
Year Book ”’ is that many important undertakings who un- 
questionably sell a great deal of gas for industrial purposes, do 
not quote any percentage at all. Take our own Company, for 
instance. Our total sales in 1929 were 46,849 million c.ft., but 
no percentage for industrial purposes is shown, and the same 
applies to the Newcastle Company with total sales of 4937 
million c. ft. 

I cannot speak for other undertakings, but I feel that if a 
company does quote a percentage for industrial usage, it should 
be quite clear what is meant. In other words, does the per- 
centage quoted represent gas sold for industrial purposes only 
at factories, and not including the consumptions for other pur- 
poses at the same factories? The reason a percentage is not 
quoted by our Company is the fact that it is not an easy matter 
to give exact figures. 

In many of the factories in our area the industrial load is not 
separately metered. In spite of this, however, I can give some 
figures which show the magnitude and importance of the load 
to us. We give a discount for gas used for industrial purposes, 
and this starts at 123 p.ct. off 350 therms in a quarter and rises 
by gradations to 20 p.ct. To enjoy this discount, the industrial 
consumption must be separately metered, or in rare cases a 
certified ‘‘ manufacturing purposes ’’ percentage is agreed of 
the gas which is consumed through a meter which includes gas 
consumed for other purposes. 

Now in 1929 we had 3167 consumers who thus consumed 
more than 350 therms per quarter, and they therefore qualified 
to receive industrial discount. The figures are readily extract- 
able and we ascertained that these firms consumed no less than 
2637 million c.ft. for industrial purposes alone. But we also 
know that they consumed 350 millions for general purposes and 
about 130 millions for power, so that the total gas consumption 
of these 3167 consumers was 3117 millions, or nearly one million 
per annum each. It is worthy of note that the manufacturing 
purposes consumptions in these factories were more than seven 
times those for general purposes, excluding power, and that our 
gas engine consumption is quite a substantial item. We still 
have a total of 2000 engines in our area, and their consumption 
for 1929 was 384 millions. Indeed, we have recently installed 
a number of new gas engines, one in place of electric motors. 

But the huge consumptions I have mentioned only concern 
3167 out of nearly 17,000 factories. What of the remainder? 
Some of these are, of course, merely workshops with a small 
unit or units by which gas is used for manufacturing purposes 
and is not separately metered. Such, for instance, as a,tailor’s 
iron, a few soldering irons, a few tool heaters, a machine for 
gold blocking, and so on; but in no case does the consumption 
reach 350 therms in a quarter, and they, therefore, do not 
qualify for our manufacturing purposes discount. 

Without a considerable amount of trouble and analysis I 
cannot give the total industrial load of these over 13,000 con- 
sumers, but it is obvious that it must be substantial. We do 
know, however, that they have more than 1200 gas engines in 
use, with a consumption of 123 millions. By a conservative 
estimate I calculate that at these factories and workshops 1270 
millions is consumed for industrial purposes, 140 millions for 
general purposes, and 123 millions for power, or a total of 1533, 
which, added to the definitely ascertained figures 3117, makes 
a grand total of 4650 millions, made up of 3907 millions in- 
dustrial, 490 millions for general purposes, and 253 millions for 
power. 

The average annual consumption at each of these factories 
and workshops is, therefore, 273,529 c.ft. compared with 36,975, 
which is the average per consumer in my Company, and 44,391 
per average ordinary consumer throughout the whole country, 
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according to the Board of Trade's figures regarding all statu- 
tory undertakings. The importance of the industrial load | 
think, therefore, becomes more than ever apparent. 

INCREASE OF INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION. 

I will now give some further striking facts regarding the rate 
of increase of this industrial load, as compared with the general 
rate of increase. In this case I will only quote the 3167 con- 
sumers, whose industrial purposes consumption has been de- 
finitely ascertained. These consumed 2398 millions solely for 
industrial purposes in 1928 and 2637 for the same purposes in 
1929—an increase of approximately 10 p.ct., compared with our 
total sales increase of only 43 p.ct. 

A final proof of our rapid increase in gas consumed for in- 
dustrial purposes is the fact that our known (not estimated) 


consumption in this respect increased by 50 p.ct. in the five 
years from the beginning of 1925 to the beginning of 1930 


(after making due allowance for the addition of the late Brent- 
ford Company) against the 14 p.ct. increase given in the ‘* Gas 
World Year Book®’ for the whole of the gas sold in the British 
Isles in the same period, 

I will now close my statement about consumptions by giving 
some figures concerning our 28 largest consumers of gas for 
industrial purposes. This number only includes those industrial 
consumers whose total consumption each exceeded 15 millions 
In 1929. 








1928. 
Industrial | Other 
— Consumptions Purposes. Total. 
Only 
Millions Millions Millions. 
28 largest consumers. .. 788 454 1242 
1929. 
Industrial Other Total 


, L T10) 
Consumptions ; Purposes. 
| 





Only 
Millions. Millions Millions. 
28 largest consumers. .. 904 | 469 1373 


It will be noted that the industrial consumption of these 28 
consumers increased from 788 in 1928 to go4 in 1929, or 14°7 
p.ct., while that for general purposes only increased from 454 


to 4609, or +3 p-é t. 


Tue EpucarionaL Aspect. 

I would here say a few words about the educational aspect 
as regards the past, present, and future. In the early days be- 
fore we specially dealt with factories our inspectors were not 
always very expert technically. Then came the period when it 
was considered necessary for them to study in this respect, but 
before we had advanced very far, my Section took over the 


Joint Discussion on the Papers 


The Presipent: We have listened to two most interesting 
and able papers, and I am sure there will be a good discussion 
on them. I myself am fortunate in being connected with a 
Company so ably served by Mr. Copp for many years, and I 
know how thorough that Company is in its methods. The use 
of gas for industrial purposes has an enormous field, and I think 
we are all realizing this more than ever. In this connection I 
think we have to consider the question of methods of charging. 

Mr. R. Hackett: I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
of speaking on these papers, because they are the sort of com- 
munications which are of vital importance to the gas industry. 
| agree with Mr. Copp that service to the consumer starts in 
the retort house, and I would even go further, and say that it 
starts from the purchase of the coal until it is consumed in the 
form of gas by the consumer. It is most essential, as Mr. 
Copp pointed out, that we should ensure a regular quality and 
specific gravity of gas coupled with efficiency and regular pres- 
sures. These points are most essential in order that we should 
give the consumer the best possible service. I quite agree also 
with Mr. Copp when he says that we should look to our bye- 
products, because we are meeting with such competition in the 
coke market from our competitors the coke ovens. Therefore, 
it is necessary that we should do our very best to produce the 
best possible articles for our consumers. 1 consider from past 
experience that we have a very large outlet for coke for domestic 
purposes provided we supply the proper article to our consumers 

i.e., we should see to the grading of the coke and also that it 
is properly cleaned. We are unfortunately losing a great deal 
of the market we had. We ourselves had a splendid business 


for many years, and we sent it down to the South of England 
and also into Scotland; I am confident there is room for an 
outlet for all the coke produced by gas undertakings if it is 
properly prepared for our consumers. 


Mr. Copp has used the 
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specialized dealing with factory premises. Our early industria] 
representatives were men who had not gone through the 
modern intensive methods of training, but had learned in what 
I call the school of adversity, which in the end almost every 
man must and assuredly will pass through. At the prcsent 
time some of those who are transferred to me have been through 
a course of training which covers almost everything necessary 
to a salesman except a salesman’s course, which the ‘Associa- 
tion is now considering. Whenever such men are diverted to 
industrial work, they (just as others of my industrial staff have 
always done) spend a number of months at our industrial work- 
shops and showrooms, and also act as assistants to some of our 
representatives. 

In the old days we had the school of experience and ad- 
versity. We now have some young men with training and 
sound scientific education, but little experience. As the years 
go on, we shall have scientific education, training in the ari of 
selling, and the fruits of experience. The man of character 
who combines all three upon a basis of right personality should 
be an industrial super-salesman. 

One thing, however, stands out in my mind, and that is that 
any such course of training must always include actual experi- 
ence in dealing with customers in connection with the installa- 
tion of gas for all kinds of purposes, and not only regarding 
industrial uses; because in my experience, when one of our 
representatives goes into a factory, he will frequently meet with 
possibilities concerning the installation of all kinds of ap- 
pliances, such as domestic water heating, cooking, gas fires, 
central heating, some of which may arise owing to the fact that 
the premises include offices, or perhaps a manager’s or partner’s 
residence. 

I have a strong and inflexible opinion that a representative 
who deals with a customer should be capable of handling any- 
thing which he may meet on the premises, unless it is a highly 
technical problem which obviously needs studying, and possi- 
ble reference to his research department. By this I imply that 
a man who is an engineer with the greatest possible qualifica- 
tions might be very valuable when dealing with some very 
particular problem in a factory, but if he had not been through 
the mill and dealt with customers generally, some other man 
will have to be called in.« I am, therefore, confident that 
specialized training should always include general subjects and 
experience in ordinary district work. 

The heat process work in many factories is so closely related 
to mechanical processes and to the whole organization of the 
factory, that the Company’s representative, though primarily 
concerned with the application of gas to heat processes, must 
have sufficient engineering and metallurgical or technical know- 
ledge to understand the factory manager’s larger problems if he 
is to win his confidence and successfully compete with alterna- 
tively fuels. Knowledge of this kind can to a large extent be 
acquired by experience gained when employed on or studying 
gas problems in the factory, provided the man is of the right 
type and has had the necessary technical and scientific training 
and has, moreover, been trained to think out problems for 
himself. 


by Mr. Copp and Mr. Creasey. 


expression of selling an article to a more or less unwilling 
purchaser, but I would prefer to express this as selling to a 
consumer who does not definitely know his requirements, be- 
cause customers often come into our showrooms without the 
slightest idea of the article they require. Therefore, it is up 
to our salesman to inquire what their wants are and to plac 
before them the proper appliances for the particular purpose. 
It may be said that the salesmen get consumers who are very 
troublesome and try their patience considerably ; but the sales- 
man should never allow the consumer to notice that he feels 
this, and the salesman must continue, under all conditions, to 
give the best attention possible to the consumer. 

Then Mr. Copp speaks of maintenance ; and I think most gas 
companies have a maintenance scheme in operation. Mr. Copp 
himself has gone into this matter in a very thorough manner ; 
and I think it pays. My Company has at the present time a 
scheme for the maintenance of burners, which we attend to 
once a fortnight at an inclusive charge of 5d. a month. W« 
do not maintain gas fires, but we have a considerable number of 
water meters; and our inspectors have to make extra calls in 
respect of these, and are, therefore, able to gather information 
as to whether there are faulty appliances on the premises. In 
such cases we put things right at the net cost of the material 

I also notice that Mr. Copp states he has 56,000 consumers 
and a total of 69,000 appliances. That speaks very well for 
the organization in the Sales Department. It shows they aré 
alive to the job of getting appliances out on to the district. | 
am also pleased to see that Mr. Copp has obtained the good 
feeling of the plumbers in the district, because I think that is 
very essential. The plumber often comes into touch with our 
consumers in other lines of business, and a word by him may 
be either detrimental to the gas undertaking or a help to it 

Coming to the industrial side, this is a matter on which | 
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have very strong opinions, because | think it is a field which 
the as industry can look to for large consumers in the future. 
| do not apply this only to the industrial cities, for 1 think 
it rciers also to other Provincial towns, because there are many 
trades and businesses which, if we have the right staff to keep 
in touch with the consumer, we shall be able to supply. 

| hold very strongly the view that, in order to foster the indus- 
trial load of the town gas industry to the utmost limit, full 
iberty as to the method of charging is essential. Our greatest 
competitors in the industrial heating field are raw coal, fuel oil, 
and producer gas. There is, however, no heating process so 
jar as | am aware which town gas cannot do, not only as well 
as, but better than, either of the above fuels. My own experi- 
ence on this subject leaves no doubt in my mind that to-day 
there are few manufacturers using large quantities of fuel who 
would not prefer to use town gas than coal, coke, oil, or pro- 
ducer gas. Modern intensive methods of manufacture and the 
present-day demand for accurate heating between narrow tem- 
perature limits necessitate the use of a fuel which is flexible 
and easy to control. Unless town gas can show an advantage 
over raw coal, the existing crude methods of burning solid fuel 
with all the dirt, smoke, and inconvenience inseparable from 
them will continue to be used, or else a gas plant will be in- 
stalled and worked on site if the demand is sufhcient to warrant 
it, despite all efforts of the gas industry and the many ad- 
vantages of town gas. 

Bib FOR THE LARGER OPERATIONS. 


It is not necessary or possible to reduce the price of a therm 
of town gas to the cost ot a therm of raw coal before it becomes 
profitable to use it. In many processes it is essentially a sound 
commercial proposition to use town gas at current prices, 
although, if fuel costs merely were taken into consideration, 
it would be found that solid fuel would be cheaper. ‘Lhere 
would be no difficulty in giving a number of instances where 
town gas is employed regularly; and it pays to use it despite 
the fact that its cost as a fuel is more than twice as much as 
its competitor, My contention is that surely the gas industry 
is not going to rest contented with the process where it pays 
to use town gas almost at any price without making a bold 
bid for the really large operations. The system of charging for 
gas on the present sliding-scale basis is hardly the best one to 
encourage tne use of gas for all purposes. In order to make 
the best possible use of the capital expended in gas-works 
plant and distribution mains the sound policy would be the bold 
and generous one of encouraging the industrial consumers with 
terms so attractive that it would pay to use town gas for almost 
all heating purposes, including large-scale operations. I speak 
with knowledge when | say that the large user of fuel is as 
keen to employ town gas as the gas industry is to sell it. It is 
solely a matter of costs. 

rhe time is opportune for the gas industry to ignore the past 
and look well ahead, and if found possible to revise the exist- 
ing system of charging for gas in relation to the present and 
future possibilities of each class of consumer. The purposes 
for which gas is used to-day are altogether different from what 
they were when the present system of rates was introduced. 

Some research work is very necessary, such as the testing 
of refractoriness and conductivity of firebrick material and in- 
sulating material, the absorption of heat by different metals 
and substances, &c. Such research work is already being car- 
ried out by those directly interested in the subject. There are 
other matters, however—one of'the most important of which, 
from a gas undertaking’s point of view, is that dealing with 
water vapour in the products of combustion and the dissocia- 
tion of water at high temperatures. Very. little is known on 
this subject; and as it influences the atmosphere of all gas- 
heated cnambers, it would pay the industry to spend time and 
money on solving it. It is well known that, even in the presence 
of excess gas, town gas will oxidize at high temperatures. Re- 
search work on this and similar subjects is not for individual 
gas companies to undertake, but for a properly equipped Re- 
search Department at a University. 

With regard to Mr. Creasey’s paper, he states that it is diffi- 
cult to get the right class of men. 1 have had experience of 
one or two large industrial departments, and 1 remember that 
when | took over my duties in Glasgow, when the industrial 
load was very small, and they were not catering for anything 
very large, I felt it was essential to have the best possible man 
! could get for the work of developing this Department. We 
had some high-class gasfitters in the Department, and I got 
hold of a man with whom eventually 1 was very satisfied. At 
hat time he was maintaining the high-pressure lighting of the 

ity of Glasgow. He was very ingenious in some of his 
icthods, and I appointed him to the position of taking charge 

the industrial department. He was there when I left Glas- 

w, and | believe he is in that same position to-day. We 

ver regretted putting that man there. In appointing him I 

st of all found out that he was enthusiastic about his job, 

ause that is most essential for any man who takes on the 

lx of developing the industrial business. 1 consider that a 

in holding a position in an industrial department should have 

srounding in mathematics, because that gives him a logical 
nd. He should also have a knowledge of constructional 
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drawing, the physical properties of refractory materials, elemen- 
tary chemistry at least, and mechanics. He should also b« 
capable of designing furnaces, and thus be in a position to 
criticize any furnaces that may come before him. The man 
whom | appointed at Glasgow can turn out a drawing of any 
furnace equal to any draughtsman. Not only this, but he has 
studied the different processes of the different industries in the 
city, and that is a most important point, because the industrial 
load man should be thoroughly conversant with the operations 
which the furnaces have to carry out. At Sheffield at the 
present time I am fortunate in having a man of the same calibre. 
{ am proud of that man because I have never known a job put 
before him in relation to the many industries in Sheffield which 
he could not tackle—and that is saying a great deal. He is a 
man full of enthusiasm. He can design furnaces, which is 
most important, because the manufacturers, although familiar 
with the duties of a furnace, are not very familiar with the 
design ; and it is up to the man dealing with the industrial load 
to be able to place designs before even the manufacturers ot! 
the furnaces themselves, and show them where improvements 
may be made. That is the great asset of a demonstration 
room. We have a demonstration room in Sheffield where we 
have all classes of furnaces, mostly designed by ourselves ; and 
we are in the position that, if we have a particular job to do, we 
can design a turnace to overcome any particular difficulty. We 
can place a rough furnace up in the demonstration room, and 
get the industrial users to come along and put work into it 
and try it out. Then we can order a turnace or supply draw- 
ings for it. That is the only way in which we can obtain 
business and at the same time secure the full confidence of 
the consumer. The man in charge of our industrial -depart- 
ment is provided with a motor car which enables him to get 
about quickly and keep in touch with business. I have re- 
ceived a report from him dated Aug. 30, in which it is stated 
that a design was submitted for an industrial furnace using 
town gas where formerly a producer gas-fired furnace was in 
use; and the consumption is 3000 c.ft. per hour. That furnace 
is now in operation. Another case referred to in the same re- 
port is of a firm which has definitely decided to displace an ex- 
isting coal-fired furnace and substitute gas for annealing wire, 
the consumption of the furnace being 6000 c.ft per hour. That 
furnace is now in operation. Another large firm has installed 
gas for sheet annealing. The furnace in that case is similar to 
one used at Messrs. Krupp’s in Germany, and it is the first 
gas-fired furnace manufactured by the particular makers. In 
another case a producer plant has been shut down, and 150 
million c.ft. of gas per annum will be sold to these particula: 
people. There are many more examples I could mention, but 
I will not trespass on your time. We all know that trade is 
very bad now all over the country, and Sheffield is having its 
full share of the depression; but I am pleased to say that, de- 
spite this, our night-load from 6 to 12 o’clock, and sometimes 
industrial load we are getting is adding considerably to our 
last. year’s load within 3 p.ct., so it proves conclusively that. the 
industrial load we are getting is adding considerably too ou 
consumption. In order to encourage large consumers | recom- 
mended my Board about 12 months ago to sell gas on contract 
at 1s. per 1000 c.ft. I saw the whole of my large consumers 
personally, and every one signed an agreement for 12 months 
at 1s. per 1000 c.ft.. Those having a consumption of betweer 
25 million and 100 million c.ft. promised an increase of 15 p.ct. 
in consumption, and those using over 100 million c.ft. promised 
an increase of 10 p.ct. This was the only stipulation made for 
this reduction in the price of gas, and in most cases the increase 
is being taken. In one or two cases the increase has not been 
maintained, but this is a matter we shall be able to deal witl.. 
I am confident that even in less industrial areas we shall be able 
to get an industrial load if we look for it by specializing on that 
side and putting our shoulders to the wheel and seeing that the 
work is carried out properly. 

I have very great pleasure in proposing a hearty vote ol 
thanks to the authors for their valuable papers. 

MaxIMUM SERVICE wWiTH MINIMUM CALLS. 

Mr.. H. C. Smitn (Tottenham and District Gas Company) : 
We have listened with very great interest this afternoon to two 
most valuable papers. I should first of all like to cgngratulate 
Mr. Copp on introducing so much original- thought into his 
paper on service to the consumer. We have had so many papers 
during the last few years on service to the consumer, and we 
had a Conference in London about two years ago called by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the B.C.G.A., where for two 
or three days we talked of nothing else, so that one really 
almost thinks it would be quite impossible for anyone to get 
up here and produce an original paper on the subject. Mr. 
Copp, however, has done it; and I am sure he has earned out 
very great thanks. Mr. Copp speaks about pressure and the 
importance of the consumer having a pressure with minimum 
variation at his apparatus, and he refers us to a chart which 
shows how he maintains that even pressure as the load in- 
creases. It is a little difficult, however, to realize how these 
variations at the works will give the consumer an even pies- 
sure. Perhaps, if there is time, Mr. Copp will give us a litth 
more information on that point. Later on Mr, Copp refers to 
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the number of people who have to call on a consumer with re- 
ference to the installation of appliances; and I certainly think 
that is a point to consider carefully. We have to see if we can- 
not devise methods of getting the same effect as to-day, giving 
the consumer .the same if not better service, without such a 
large number of calls being necessary. 1 um perfectly convinced 
that it is a nuisance to a consumer to have one employee after 
another going into the house in connection with one or two 
apnliances. At the same time, I do not quite see how we are 
going to accomplish this desideration until we get a higher 
grade of man doing the actual work—a man who perhaps in 
the first instance is qualified to advise the consumer on what 
he should have, as well later on to install it. Anyhow, if 
we can do anything to reduce the number of callers, | am sure 
we shall earn the gratitude of our consumers. Mr. Copp also 
gives details of the costs of his maintenance system, but he 


does not say—or if he does | must have missed it—what he 
charges the consumer, whether it is a service for which no 
specific charge is made or whether there is an actual charge. | 


shall be very glad to know what the position is in that respect. 
Towards the end of the paper Mr. Copp refers to the difficulty 
of getting the right type of man for district work. I take it 
he means for the higher posts on the district ; and he rather 
suggests that undertakings have been trving to obtain the ser- 
vices of men possessing the necessary qualifications but have 
found it difficult to get them. About seven years ago we started 
an apprenticeship scheme at Tottenham with the idea of train- 
ing men to take on the positions which became vacant on the 
district, such as district representatives and salesmen, district 
inspectors, &c.; and we found it very difficult to get the right 
type of man. We only did it, as a matter of fact, by getting 
the headmasters of the local secondary schools interested in the 
scheme. Now we always have a waiting list. If we want one 
or two apprentices for our scheme, if we have two or three 
vacancies, we have a waiting list of boys who have passed theit 
Matriculation examination, or equivalent examination, who are 
only too anxious to join the apprenticeship scheme; and we 
have found this most valuable. The first batch of apprentices 


who completed their time have been most valuable to us, and 
they have been put into positions where they are giving us 
some idea of the advantage we are going to get in the future 


through having properly trained men. 


INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


Coming to Mr. Creasey’s paper, here ws 
subject which we have heard quite a lot about, but it is one 
upon which Mr. Creasey has had much practical experience. 
Those portions of his contribution in which he sets out the 
different which gas is used will be very valuable 
indeed to those of us who are really only just beginning to 
tackle the industrial problem. I do not know whether the 
time is yet ripe, but it has occurred to me, as he was reading 
his paper—and having in mind the great value we all obtained 
from that conference on maintenance of appliances and service 

-that it might be very valuaole if in the future we can have 
a similar conference dealing with the industrial load. If Mr. 
Creasey’s paper had been read 12 months ago I think we should 
have felt a little guilty at Tottenham, because we had not then 
really tackled the industrial problem at all seriously. We had 
certain industrialists who were large and if they asked 
us at any time to advise them we should have been only too 
pleased to refer them to the makers of gas furnaces. That was 
about as far as we got; but new industries were coming into 
the district, and we found that what suited us in the past would 


have a paper on a 


processes in 


users, 


not suit us in the future. Therefore, it was necessary for us 
to study the industrial section, ve ry modestly, I agree, at first. 
Mr. A. W. Smith, of Birmingham, very kindly took one of 


our apprentices who had recently completed his time, and let 
him spend some time in the industrial laboratory at Birming- 
ham. When he came back to us his job was to call on all the 
industrial users of gas; and if any of you are at all doubtful 
about the advantages to be gained by entering the industrial 
section, I] should like to assure you that the experience we hav« 
had has proved that it is absolutely necessary to send someone 


to call on these industrial users. You must not imagine, as 
we did, that practically the whole of the gas in the district can 
only be used for domestic purposes. We have been astounded 


at the number of processes in which gas can be used, and in 
which the manufacturers are willing to listen to someone who 
can talk to them about the industrial uses of gas. This indus- 
trial salesman of ours went into one of the main factories in 
the district and was very well received. He found that they 
were just considering the installation of an oil-fired furnace, 
and he suggested that this was a job which could be done 
better by gas. He talked to the manufacturer about gas, and 
eventually got an order for a gas furnace which is now using 
1500 ¢.ft. of gas per hour. In another factors he found eight 
small muffles “he ated electrically. One of them had failed, and 
our industrial salesman suggested to the manufacturer that he 
— try gas instead. Although we do not profess yet to be 

ble to design elaborate furnaces such as might be designed in 
Birmingham or by the Gas Light and Coke Company, or by 
Sheffield or some of the large undertakings where they have a 
well-established industrial section, at the time we 


same were 
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able in our own workshops to convert this electrical furnace 
quite satisfactorily to the use of yas, and the remaining ones 
are going to be converted. If we ‘in id not had our man calling 
we should not have known they were using electricity or con. 
templating any change; and that experience is being repeated 
all over the district to such an extent that | am sure it will 
not be long before the industrial section will have to be en. 
larged. 1 should like to second the vote of thanks proposed }y 


Mr. Halkett. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORM GAs QUALITY. 


Dr. C. M. Water: I have been particularly interested in thr 
{wo papers which we have heard this afternoon, and especially 
in Mr. Creasey’s paper owing to my intimate association with 


vas for industrial purposes. However, Mr. Copp in his paper 
_ made one or two very important suggestions with regard 
to the quality of gas; and as one who has recently designed 
automatic controllers for industrial heating plants, | can empha- 
size the importance of a uniform quality of gas, as regards 
both calorific value and density, as far as possible, in order that 
we may get this automatic contro] to operate within very fine 
limits. | think I can say that with modern apparatus we hav 
reached a point now when the limit of control depends not on 
the contentions apparatus but on the variation in the gas supply. 
1 am always out myself for a uniform supply of gas. I would 
rather have a slightly lower calorific value than a gas which 
varies from time to time within wide limits. 


VALUE OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


In regard to Mr. Creasey’s paper, I think we will all agree 
that this contains a mass of information of a statistical natur 
which must be of considerable value First of all he 
refers to the type of industrial salesman that is required to 
deal with these industrial problems; and | can endorse every, 
word he says in regard to the necessity for such men having 
not only a scientific knowledge of the subject, but practical ex- 
perience of the apparatus itself and of the processes in connec- 
tion with which that apparatus has to be used. In my opinion 
no apology is needed from anyone discussing the question of 
the industrial use of gas for delving into the mysteries surround- 
ing the application of gas to various heating problems. At a 
_ meeting recently a speaker said he would have to apologise 
for dealing ‘with the actual design of the plant, which normally 
he would not consider any concern of his; but may I say at 
once that both the design of the apparatus and the delving 
into the processes with which that apparatus is to be used have 
been our work at Birmingham for ten years, and probably con- 
stitute the more important task of the industrial salesman. 
When one considers the large number of processes, which Mr. 
Creasey has put at well over 3000, in which gas can be used, 
one at once realizes the difficulty of training men to have an 
intimate knowledge of these industries. We have had the same 
difficulty to contend with, and only an hour ago our General 
Manager made a suggestion to me which is very similar to th 
one made by Mr. H. C. Smith this afternoon—namely, that we 
should get into touch with Universities, and try to get the 
engineering professors to interest students taking engineering 
courses, so that at later date the professors might prepare 
for us a short list of candidates from which we could increass 
our staff when occasion arose, That is a real difficulty, and 
one we have all to face. 


to us all, 


NEED FOR FAR-REACHING RESEARCIL. 

With regard to the method by which assistance is given to in- 
dustrial users, | am afraid | am not altogether in agreement with 
Mr. Creasey’s views. He mentions that his re presentatives visit 
the works and deal with all apparatus in that works, whether it 
he lighting, ordinary heating, canteen work, or industrial heat- 
ing. Our own experience in Birmingham is quite different, and 
points to the fact that we must deal with industrial heatins 
quite separately. We look upon the lighting of a factory as a 
job entirely apart from the industrial engineer. For the heat- 
ing of premises we likewise consider that the work should be 


done by a special department dealing with the heating of 
buildings. When it comes to industrial work, we shall expect 


any of our industrial representatives to deal on the spot with 
any difficulty that crops up, either in connection with the plant 
itself or in connection with the process in which that plant is 
used. To give you one example of the far-reaching manner in 
which a knowledge of processes comes into the question of thy 
industrial load, | should like to quote a particular instance 
which involved two years’ research work in our industrial 
laboratory on storage battery design, with the ultimate object 
of bringing a new industry into our city and also getting a con 
siderable increase in gas consumption for melting the whit: 
metal used for the grids in connection with the manufacture «! 
accumulator We spent two years in research work 
the design of storage batteries, and we brought a new industi 
to the city, with, incidentally, a very large gas consumptiot 
That is only one ex: imple of how far one may have to go in 
connection with the various processes to bring about an increas 
of gas consumption. 

At this stage the PResiDENT expressed regret that the discus 
sion must be closed, and he asked for written contributions to 
the discussion. 


Cases. 
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Education for Commerce and Industry 
By Principal A. E. MORGAN, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Hull. 


weeks ago in ‘* The Times ” that 
the chicl need now was not to preach to educationists on their 
duty towards business, nor to persuade public opinion that 
commerce Wwas-a noble profession, but to induce the masters 
of business to realize the need of education for the young men 
they employ. It seems to me rather futile to argue on the 
relative responsibility of this group or the other. The need 
is so serious that we must get on with the work of finding 
a solution to a problem which has to be solved if the country 
is to flourish. P 

It goes without saying that various individuals and groups 
are to blame for a deplorable state of affairs. You remember 
the case of the business man who was putting some young men 
through their paces with a view to employment. One he found 
very difficult; there seemed no point of contact. At last he 
said to him, ‘* Now I'll ask you a question which any boy in 
my office could answer; what’s the meaning of E. and O.E. ?”’ 
\fter a moment of blankness the young fellow replied cheer- 
fully, ‘* Eton versus Old Etonians.’’? And he was not ap- 
pointed. Now it would be a very foolish man who would ask 
a question of that kind and a more foolish one who would 
regard the answer as telling him anything that he really needed 
to know. 

Yet there are undoubtedly many men—I meet them every 
day myself—who argue against further education for business 
on the ground that if a young man stays at school until he is 
eighteen, goes to the university for three years and then enters 
business, he knows less than a lad perhaps younger than him- 
self, who left school at 14, 15, or 16, and has had several years 
in business. ‘‘ He is more useful to me,’’ that employer will 
say, ‘‘and yet this young man from the university who knows 
nothing of business expects to get a higher salary.”’ 


Ii was suggested a few 


TRAINING FOR CREATIVE WORK. 


Undoubtedly the facts are true; it is the deduction that is 
false. The real question is not which of these two young men 
is more useful or more costly to-day, but which of them will 
be the more capable of doing responsible creative work when 
he is thirty. 

That brings me to my point. It is important that industry 
and commerce should be equipped throughout by servants of 
the best quality ; the whole machinery of business is so much 
more elaborate than it was even a generation ago that all 
those who serve it need to be more and more highly trained. 
But what seems to me to be of especial importance at this 
juncture is to secure an adequate recruitment of those who in 
a few years will be the leaders of the business world. It is 
the supply of the top men that is of prime concern. 

Not only is industry becoming technically more complex as 
regards production, finance, and distribution; it is harassed 
from all sides by rapidly changing conditions, nationally and 
internationally. At this very juncture a generation of business 
men who have suffered exceptionally from the heavy nervous 
strain of the past fifteen years—a factor by no means to be 
ignored—realizes that the war has seriously depleted the ranks 
from which promotions should be made. I am not one of those 
pessimists who are always ready to ask hopelessly, ‘‘ Where 
are the young men ?’’ Yet we cannot blind our eyes to the fact 
that circumstances have coalesced to create a very serious situ- 
ation in our time. 

On the contrary, I am an optimist; for I believe that the 
reservoir of man-power and brain-power is there. But it can 
be utilized only if we take measures that formerly we regarded 
as unnecessary. I am hopeful because I believe that circum- 
stances are unsealing our eyes, and that we shall now adopt 
measures already overdue. 


Wuat MetrHop SHALL WE USE ? 


rhe question remains : How are we to train for business? 
What is the precise service to igdustry and commerce that edu- 
ition must give? That is the problem on which | am going 
to offer a few comments, fully realizing that I am venturing 
into an arena where I may quickly be surrounded by angry 
narls. I appreciate the difficulties that are in the way of 
leciding on any clear course of training. In fact, I am con- 
inced that the experiments which have already been made 
ust be followed by more, and that only by a patient process 
f trial and error shall we achieve anything in the nature of 
ccess. ; 
It would be vain in the compass of a short .paper to attempt 
liscussion of the education of all entrants into business. I 
concerned at the moment with the upper ranks, with the 
sibility of improving the training of those who will lead 
isiness in the future. Even so, the problem is very large. The 
needs of business are so multifarious that no single course of 





training can possibly suit everybody. ‘Think of the vast dif- 
ference of knowledge and experience necessary for managing 
(say) a steel works, a public utility service, and a general store. 

In the past the various faculties of commerce in our univer- 
sities, while recognizing the divergence of needs, have sought 
to discover the common factors and on these to frame a course 
of general usefulness. All business is but a practical appli- 
cation of economic theory; therefore economics very rightly 
has played a prominent part in the curricula for commerce de- 
grees. Such subjects as commercial law, modern languages, 
accountancy, statistics have been been regarded as of common 
utility, and are generally included. The real difficulty is that 
when you arrive at the common factor, it is, if not meagre, 
at least in the main theoretical. The practical knowledge that 
is wanted in business varies so widely that for the most part it 
has been found necessary to omit this side. 


PRACTICE COMBINED WITH THEORY. 


This is not wholly a bad thing. It cannot be stated too 
emphatically that no university course ever can or ever should 
attempt to turn out fully fledged business executives. ‘Take a 
newly qualified doctor, engineer, or lawyer, who has just left 
the university. Is he fully fledged? Of course not. He has 
learned a great deal, but only when he has had the experience 
of practice can it be said that he is fully qualified. 

We may take a useful lesson from these examples. Although 
the professional man is not fully qualified when he is nomin- 
ally qualified, he has been put through a good deal of practical 
work which is of immense importance in fis training. No one 
can get a medical degree without hospital experience. Although 
anyone who can may take a law degree, only after some years 
of office work will he be admitted to the roll of practising 
solicitors. It is well recognized that an engineering degree 
without shop experience is worth little for professional pur- 
poses. If this principle is good for these professions, why not 
for business? In fact, my own belief is that the solution of 
this vital problem of education for the higher walks of business 
is going to be solved on much the same lines as it has been, 
with undoubted success, for the other professions. ‘n other 
words, we must have a course of training which combines the 
theoretical and the practical. 

Now the great difficulty is to decide what this practical train- 
ing is to consist of. It is simple to draw up a practical course 
for students of medicine or engineering ; but what will suit a 
group of six young men training (say) to go respectively into a 
locomotive factory, a shipping office, a wholesale provision firm, 
a large milk business, a screw factory, and chocolate manu- 
facture ? 

It is quite clear that no university course of training can 
qualify all these young men to run a business or even to step 
at once into a position of high responsibility; but I believe a 
good deal more can be done than is yet done in university com- 
merce courses to give a measure of practical training. In the 
first place it will be necessary to classify and divide businesses. 
Engineering courses are classified. While all students take 
certain preliminary courses in common they soon branch off 
into their special lines and have distinct courses of training 
according as they choose to be civil, mechanical, or electrical 
engineers, 

CLASSIFYING BUSINESS TRAINING. 


The classification and division of business training is not 
so simple ; but a first distinction could be made between manu- 
facturing industry and the commerce of the merchant. A third 
important section is finance. Then there is the commerce which 
is concerned not so much with salesmanship as with transport, 
which is another large category of business activity for which 
specialist training is already on the increase. 

If we can make some such division as this—say, industry, 
merchanting, finance, transport—we have gone a good way to- 
wards meeting one of the difficulties. It has been found in 
practice quite possible to formulate courses of training in trans- 
port. There are a few courses in industrial administration 1n 
existence. Courses in merchanting, as distinct from industry 
and transport, though not necessarily excluding them wholly, 
could then be framed more easily. It may be desirable to sub- 
divide courses still further. Just as a course in mechanical 
engineering may permit specialization for general, motor, or 
aeronautical engineers, so courses in merchanting might in- 
clude options for wholesale or retail trade so far as they have 
peculiar problems, and special language courses for foreign 
trade. Already this has been done for the various sections of 
transport. ’ 

This subdivision and specialization has been impossible here- 
tofore in higher commerce courses, if for no other reason be- 





not been able to allord it. The total 
number of students is so small and the supply of teaching stati 
so meagre that it has been quite impracticable. It is practicable 
and doubtless would be done if a much larger number of young 
men came to the universities to train for business. 


cause the universities lave 


OBTAINING PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


[he next problem is how to get the practical training. In 
medicine, law, engineering, the regular practice is for the 
university to give instruction on the more purely scientific and 
theoretical side, and for the student to go into hospital, a 
lawyer's office, or an engineering shop for the practical train- 
ing. In medicine that hospital work is embodied in the univer- 
sity course; for lawyers it is quite outside the purview of the 
university; in engineering it may or may not be part of the 
course according to the practice of the particular university. If 
the universities are going to give a qualification for business 
executives they must collaborate with business and make ar- 
rangements by which students can go into works and offices 
to see the everyday working of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns. This is by no means impracticable and firms are very 
willing to assist. 

[here are various ways and degrees in which this can be 


done. It may be useful to let students pay a visit to a firm so 
long as they are guided by some one who can show them 


specifically what they should see or explain its relevance to 
their training. Mere sightseeing is not likely to be of lasting 
value. Arrangements should be made for students to go into 
firms as employees. It is not likely that they will be paid; nor 
can they expect it. Employment of this kind for a vacation, 
or, better still, for longer periods, is what is really necessary. 
Before long | hope we shall see a system of training in which 
employment in firms is as integral a part as the shop training 
for engineers. I am not prepared to say whether an end-on or 
a sandwich system is better. | think experiments should be 
made with both. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN UNIVERSITY AND INDUSTRY. 


I am glad to say that several large firms have agreed to 
co-operate with this College on these lines, and students taking 
our course in industrial administration will have the chance of 
being sent by the department for practical demonstration of 
business methods and procedure. Your firm, the British Gas 
Light Company, I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, is one that 
has kindly consented to help in this way; so also have Messrs. 
the British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., Messrs. G. & T. Earle, 
Ltd., Messrs. Priestman Bros., Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., 
and Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Ltd., of York. 

A hundred years ago doctors were trained as best they might 
be by a crude system of apprenticeship. That has long been 
abandoned. The engineers and dentists have followed the 
doctors ; the lawyers and the architects are moving in the same 
direction. When people talk in high-falutin style of the func- 
tion of the universities being to propagate knowledge for its 
own sake, let us remember that the universities came into 
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existence as training schools for the, professions. There is no 
higher function that a university can have than to equip the 
topmost grades of servant that the community needs to do its 
most difficult work. 

Let us recognize that the service of industry and comiierce 
is one of the most important as well as difficult tasks, and 
that the nation must have it done well if it is to thrive. | 
venture to assert that the old system of apprenticeship as an 
entry to the highest walks of business is quite out of date. We 
must find a new system, and | claim for the universities the 
responsibility to play their part in this matter. They cannot do 
it alone. They must have the advice and the co-operation of 
industrial and commercial leaders just as medical and law 
schools have the support of their respective professions. And 
above all let the universities realize that some measure of 
practical training must form part of the course. 

The universities are thinking about this problem; for a quar- 
ter of a century they have been experimenting. ‘They have ac- 
complished a great deal, but there is still more to achieve. Let 
business men and the universities try to understand the prob- 
lem better and to gauge how much each can contribute to the 
solution. Let sympathetic co-operation replace the rather paltry 
sneers that are too prevalent. —Then we may succeed in train- 
ing young men, and, indeed, young women, to cope with the 
ever-increasing complexities of business life. 

CHARACTER OR KNOWLEDGE? 

And one last point. In the discussion that has been kept 
up for the past year or more in the public Press we have heard 
often expressed the view that it is character that is fundamen- 
tal; character plus brains say others; and I think some would 
not bother much about the brains. Gentlemen, surely char- 
acter is just as important in any walk of life. Do the medical, 
legal, clerical, and teaching professions not need men of char- 
acter to do their highest work? Is it more important to have 
character to make water-tube boilers or to sell stockings, than 
it is to teach children or to heal the sick? Of course, character 
is all-important in any and every walk of life. Important 
though character may be, we would not trust our bodies to the 
knife of an ill-trained surgeon even if he had the noblest and 
most forceful character in Christendom. And however able he 
might be to handle men you would not let your brief be given 
to a lawyer who did not know the law. Nor I maintain should 
we trust the precious and delicate economic body of the com- 
munity to the intellectually unskilled just because they have fine 
qualities of character. 

The day of the amateur is past in every calling. Life is so 
complex, so highly technical, that only those who are trained in 
all the complexities and technicalities are able to serve the com- 
munity in its highest posts. Let industry and education get to- 
gether and keep together each in a spirit of wishing to serve 
and learn from the other. At first it may be necessary for in- 
dustry to expect less and for the universities to give more. We 
shall then be well on the way to discovering the solution of 
this problem which most emphatically must be solved. 





The Education of Gas Salesmen 


By SIR FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Executive of the British Commercial Gas Association. 


That there is need for a sound practical scheme for the educa- 
tion and training of those engaged upon the sales and service 
side of the gas industry requires little argument to-day. It is 
being asked for in all directions, not only by managers who 
appreciate the pressing need but—and especially—by the sales- 
men themselves. 

NECESSITY FOR A COMPETENT SALES AND SERVICE STAFF. 

The steady increase in the intensity of competition in these 
days, alike with electricity and with oil ; the complete disappear- 
ance of the times, which will never return, when an increase 
in the sale of gas could be relied upon without any serious 
effort being made to secure it; the obvious need of skilled 
planning, direction, and execution of continuous selling cam- 
paigns and maintenance schemes, necessitate beyond any ques- 
tion the employment by every gas undertaking of staff com- 
petent—and adequate—to meet that competition and to carry 
out such a progressive policy in the most efficient manner 
possible. Let me stress the word ‘‘ adequate ’’ as well 1s 
competent, for very few undertakings to-day are employing 
a large enough staff of salesmen to meet present needs. 

The securing of an adequate number of competent salesmen 
involves several important lines of action by gas undertakings 
of the country, jointly and severally, with which I should like 
to deal before coming to the details of the scheme which the 
Executive have prepared for your consideration. 

STAFF. 

Every undertaking needs to give, as soine already do give, 

careful thought to the sources from which its staff of all ranks 


RECRUITMENT O} 


on the commercial side shall be recruited, and to have some 
definite plan of recruitment. ‘This is desirable in order to 
ensure the engagement or promotion of only those who have 
(1) the character and personality that will suit them for dealing 
with consumers, either directly or indirectly, as in correspond- 
ence or on the telephone; (2) the general knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and ability that make it easy to acquire ; (3) the informa- 
tion and skill required to make them competent salesmen in 
the wide—as well as the narrower—sense of the term. ‘We 
cannot afford to-day to be haphazard in our methods of recruit- 
ing our commercial staff, for we must have the very best we 
can afford. 

Points that are of prime importance in this work of selecting 
the commercial staff are, | am sure you will all agree, strong but 
agreeable personality with a genuine anxiety to please; good 
appearance and carriage; and the ability not only to write 
English accurately, but to speak it clearly and acceptably. 
Instruction both in deportment and in elocution would greatly 
improve many a promising candidate for employment in a 
showroom or on the district. 

The selection of recruits for the commercial staff on some 
definite plan, based upon suitable general education, with th 
object of improving the quality of the sales and service stat! 
of the industry, is a matter deserving very careful consideration 
by us all. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that the Local Education 
Authority in every district will readily co-operate with em 
ployers by giving them information as to all the types and 
grades of schools in their area, and the attainments and apti- 
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tudes of the types of scholars passing out of them. There have 
been developments in recent years in the provision of Secondary 
Education of which many of us, in common with other em- 
p , are unaware. Much interesting information as to these 
developments is contained in a publication by the Board of 


Education, entitled ‘* Education for Industry and Commerce," 
which can be obtained through any bookseller for sixpence. 
SUBSEQUENT EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

The next important step is to see that all recruits, as well 
as all existing members of staff, are properly educated and 
trained—(a) to make them more competent to fulfil their 
present duties ; and (b) to fit them, where possible, for promo- 
tion to more important work. 

This is a matter partly for education designed to increase 
their knowledge, both general and special, and to develop their 
powers of thought and judgment; and partly for training in 
the art of applying their knowledge, intelligence, and wisdom 
to the daily work of selling to customers and rendering satis- 
factory service to them. 

Phe special education necessary and the training required to 
make good recruits into good gas salesmen are the matters 
with which this paper is concerned, and will now be dealt with. 
They concern gas undertakings individually and collectively, 
but before passing ta their consideration, there is a third 
general point to be mentioned and emphasized. 


Pay AND PROSPECTS. 


Suitable recruits, suitably educated in the science and trained 
in the art of commerce as applied to the gas industry, must be 
adequately paid and given inviting prospects of promotion if 
the right types of recruits are to be attracted to and retained in 
the industry, as it is imperative they should be if the industry 
is to maintain itself and to make progress in the teeth of the 
competition of to-day and, still more, of to-morrow. 

Those of you who are already choosing, training, and paying 
your commercial staff carefully, thoroughly, and adequately 
must please forgive my stressing these points before coming to 
the question of what the industry should do collectively in this 
matter of the Education of the Salesman; because there are still 
some managers and some administrators of gas undertakings 
who are not fully convinced of the vital importance of skilled 
personnel to the future of the industry. 

I want to say to them, with all the earnestness of which I 
am capable, that the progress—I would go so far as to say the 
existence—of the gas industry during the next twenty years 
depends largely upon our realizing to-day the imperative need 
of modern methods and modern men for the conduct of our 
undertakings as commercial organizations. Unless we employ 
the best weapons we shall perish in the fight that lies before us 
—is, indeed, already upon us. Competition can only be coun- 
tered by efficiency, and you cannot be efficient unless your staff 
is efficient. It has been well said that those who do not value 
trained intelligence are doomed. This is true alike of the 
nation, faced with keener and keener foreign competition, and 
of the gas industry, faced with Government-fostered competi- 
tion that daily grows in intensity. 

To turn now to the practical consideration of the problem 
which has been engaging the minds of the Executive for some 
considerable time, indeed throughout the development of the 
Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers. That 
Scheme, indeed, on its Gas Supply side, forms an essential part 
of a complete scheme for the education of the commercial staff. 
The time has now come for providing the supplement to the 
Institution Scheme which will meet the needs of the salesman. 

Realizing this to the full, the Executive in July last appointed 
a special Committee to consider the question, and as the result 
of that Committee’s report are recommending to the General 
Committee a scheme which I am glad of an opportunity of 
describing at this Conference, so that we may get the advantage 
of members’ views upon it before it is put into its final form. 
We shall also be putting it shortly before a Conference of re- 
presentatives of the Salesmen’s Circles and of teachers in Gas 
Supply, so as to have the benefit of their experience and advice. 

Tue PRosieM. 

The problem of commercial education for the gas industry— 
that is, education for gas salesmanship in its broadest as well 
as more narrow aspect—is a threefold one, embracing : 

(A) GeneraL Epucation—for the development of the student’s 
intelligence and for ensuring activity of thought, receptivity to 
ideas, and the capacity to speak and write correctly and accept- 
HY: 

(B) KNowLepGe oF THE PARTICULAR BUSINESS AND OF THE 

‘OMMODITY TO BE SOLD—including 

‘a) a sound elementary knowledge of the manufacture and 
distribution of gas; 

(b) a more advanced knowledge of the utilization of gas, in- 
cluding knowledge of the construction and uses of fittings 
and appliances, their installation and maintenance ; 

c) a broad knowledge of the history of the industry, of the 
statutes governing its operations, and of the law as be- 
tween undertaking and consumer, including powers and 
methods of charge; and 
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(d) an understanding of such subjects as the relation of the 
industry to smoke abatement, public health, coal con- 
servation, and other national problems. 


(C) TRAINING IN THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SELLING—to enable 
the student to become expert in securing and maintaining the 
goodwill of the customer. This would include instruction in 
and study and discussion of 

(a) the principles underlying sound commercial policy ; 

(b) the analysis of the selling field as a basis for selling effort ; 

(c) the right (and wrong) arguments on behalf of every possi- 
ble use of gas by every class of consumer, and the right 
(and wrong) way of presenting those arguments ; 

(d) how to meet arguments and prejudices against gas; 

(e) how to deal with every aspect of gas service to every class 
of consumer—including the handling of correspondence, 
disputed accounts, complaints, and other possible dis- 
agreements between undertaking and consumer—all 
directed to the end of securing the maximum amount of 
permanent business ; 

(f) the presentation of the case for gas to architects, builders, 
consulting engineers, doctors, public health workers, and 
other persons having influence on public opinion ; 

(g) the presentation of the case for gas by advertisement, 
canvassing letter, and all the various methods of pub- 
licity ; and 

(h) showroom equipment and management. 





I. GENERAL EpucatIon. 


Employers who take a broad and long view of the value to 
their undertaking of the continued intellectual development of 
their adult staff take all the practicable steps they can, without 
appearing either to dictate to individuals or to interfere with 
their personal inclinations, to encourage studies or social activi- 
ties that make for such development. Classes or lectures in 
English Literature, Economics, History, and the Arts, as well 
as most of the Sciences (general as well as those of specific 
application to the industry) are obtainable in every area up to 
quite a high standard, and instruction in education is also avail- 
able in many districts. 

Facilities afforded for attending approved classes or lectures; 
assistance given in suitable cases in the payment of fees; and 
interest shown in the progress made by students are always 
greatly appreciated by the staff and lead to a marked increase 
in their value to their employers and the establishment of a 
higher esprit de corps. 

The ready and willing co-operation of the local education 
authority can be relied upon in all matters concerning the 
general education of employees. Frequent contact between 
employers and the local education authorities—such as already 
exists in some districts, but not by any means in all—is very 
desirable, as tending to ensure that education is planned and 
conducted with a view to combining practical utility with cul- 
tural value. 

II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE BUSINESS. 


Assuming that there is a candidate of suitable character and 
personality, whose intelligence has been developed and his mind 
furnished through a sound general education, or who is being 
helped and guided in the right way to make good the de- 
ficiencies of his early education, the next important step to- 
wards making him a first-class gas salesman is to see that he 
understands sufficient of the commodity and service he has to 
sell and of the business in which he is engaged to enable him 
to talk interestingly, but not too technically, to consumers; to 
answer any questions that may be put to him; and to state the 
case for gas for any purpose accurately. 

This side of the salesman’s education divides itself into: 


(1) acquiring the necessary degree of technical knowledge ; 
(2) acquiring the necessary amount of knowledge of the in- 
dustry as a public utility. 


(a) Tecunicat. KNOWLEDGE. 


Many of those engaged in the commercial service of, the in- 
dustry have already acquired some, in many cases a sufficient, 
degree of the technical knowledge necessary for gas salesman- 
ship, either through technical institutions or by private study, 
and have given proof of possessing that knowledge by obtain- 
ing certificates from the Institution of Gas Engineers. Claims 
for exemption from such employees from further examination 
in technical subjects under the scheme for Education ef Gas 
Salesmen which it is proposed to set up would be given full 
consideration, regard being had especially to the age, experi- 
ence, and individual needs of the candidate. 

In addition to the possession of certificates testifying to their 
technical knowledge, it is highly desirable that candidates for 
certification as gas salesmen should also be able to adduce proof 
of a period of practical training in gas fitting and on the dis- 
trict, and this point will receive full consideration in the draw- 
ing-up of the scheme in detail. 

For the purpose of advising students on the commercial side 
as to the course to pursue in order to acquire the appropriate 
degree of technical knowledge, and for the purpose of con- 
sidering claims for exemption from further study and examina- 
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tion on the technical side, it will perhaps be useful to divide 
them into several categories. 


(i.) First there are those who may enter the industry direct 
on the completion of a good general education at the age of 


(say) 17 and upwards—and the more there are of them in the 
future the better. To them the entire ladder of promotion up 
to positions of managerial responsibility and commercial ad- 
ministration is open, including in its rungs positions in the 
showroom; in the office on its consumer-contact side; on the 
district as canvasser, inspector, or special commercial or in- 
dustrial representative; in the management as showroom 
manager, district manager, or distribution superintendent. 

These young men should certainly be advised to take the 
Institution Gas Supply Course right through to the higher 
grade if they want to become first-class salesmen. They should 
also be advised to continue their general education on lines that 
would help to develop their powers of original thought and any 
special scientific, literary, or artistic abilities they possess. All 
three of such talents are useful in a commercial career. 

The Executive propose that a recommendation should be 
made to the Gas Education Committee that there should be a 
modification, not of the syllabus of the Gas Supply Course, but 
of the stress laid alike by the teachers and the examiners upon 
the more technical side of Gas Supply, so that less attention be 
paid than now to the details of the work of the distributing 
engineer—main-laying: and service work beyond a general 
knowledge of them—and so that the whole subject should be 
dealt with more from the historical and commercial viewpoint 
than from the strictly technical. 

It is also proposed to recommend that to the syllabus of Gas 
Supply in both grades there should be added a section dealing 
with the ‘*‘ Economics of Gas Supply.’’ This would cover the 
history of the industry, the statutes governing its operations and 
especially its relations with consumers, including powers and 
methods of charge, and the relation of the industry to smoke 
abatement, public health, coal conservation, and other national 
problems. 

Further, it is proposed to recommend that the syllabus of the 
Higher Grade should be divided into four sections—I. Distri- 
bution Engineering ; II. Economics of Gas Supply (see above) ; 
III. Domestic Uses; IV. Industrial Uses—and that Certificates 
should be granted by the Institution in Gas Supply (Distribu- 
tion) to students taking I. and II. and by the Association in Gas 
Supply (Utilization) to students taking either II. and III. or 
II. and IV 

(ii.) Similar advice to those in category (i.) should be given to 
those who, having had a sound general education, enter the 
industry at a somewhat later age after business experience 
elsewhere, or, having entered on ‘the clerical or craftsmanship 
sides, discover presently a desire to take up the commercial 
side. This advice would be subject to the employee being not 
too old (say, not more than 27 years of age) to take such a 
course with advantage. 

(iii.) There are next—in addition to some students beyond 
the age limit in (i.)—those who have entered the industry as 
crs uftsmen, or have reached that standing after starting in a 
lower grade, and whose schooling was carried beyond the ele- 
mentary stage through their proceeding at the age of 11-12 toa 
central or senior school and remaining until 15 or 16. 


They, on developing a desire, or being selected as appearing 
suitable, for transfer to the commercial staff, should be advised 


to take either (a) the Gas Supply Course so far as their abilities 
will carry them under suitable tuition, or (b) a course in Gas 
Sales Commercial Practice from which they can afterwards 
transfer to the full course in Gas Supply if they develop suffi- 
ciently. The Gas Sales Commercial Course would include 
elementary instruction in the Economics of Gas Supply as pro- 
posed for inclusion in the Gas Supply (Ordinary) Syllabus, 

The choice for them between the Gas Supply Course and the 
Gas Sales Commercial Practice Course would be determined 
partly having regard to their ambitions and partly having re- 
gard to their age and intellectual capacity. This would be a 
proper subject of discussion between employer and student. 

(iv.) There are other craftsmen whose general education 
never went beyond the elementary stage but who by subsequent 
study and attendance at evening classes have developed some- 
what late in life and show an aptitude for salesmanship in their 
relation with consumers or are ambitious for advancement. 

For these, and also for 

(v.) Clerks or other employees over (say) 27 years of age who 
develop their desire to be trained for salesmen’s work, the Gas 
Supply Commercial Practice Course—with appropriate con- 
current general education as may be necegsary—would repre- 
sent in almost every case the maximum of technical education 
that could be given with advantage. 


(b) KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


For all the five categories of employees set out above, in- 
struction is very desirable—either elementary, advanced, or of 
diploma standard—in the industry as a public utility. This it 


is proposed should be included in the Gas Sales Commercial 
and the Gas Supply Courses; but it might also be taught as a 
separate subject, as might also the Economics of Gas Supply, 
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and be taken with advantage by students who have al! eady 
obtained Gas Supply Certificates, 

This could undoubtedly be arranged at recognized educa. 
tional institutions throughout the country; or on the premises 


of the gas undertakings themselves, with or without the co. 
operation of the Local Education Authority; or by correspond. 
ence for students in outlying areas or for those who through 


the exigencies of seasonal work find it difficult or impossille to 
attend classes or lectures. The active co-operation of gas 
managers or the officers of the British Commercial Gas As. 
sociation with the Local Education Authorities or any approved 
organization undertaking this work would be essential, and 
without doubt would be forthcoming. 

TRAINING IN THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SELLING. 

In the education of its commercial staff the gas industry as 
an organized body (as distinct from individual undertakings 
who may have schemes of their own) has not so far gone be. 
yond (1) providing the Scheme of the Institution of Gas En. 
gineers for the teaching of, principally, the technics of 
Supply (modifications of which are now proposed as above) and 
(2) organizing through the British Commercial Gas Association 


Gas 


the Salesmen’s Circles for the discussion of selling problems 
How to SELL. 
Valuable as both these schemes are, and still more valuablk 


as the modifications proposed would make them, neither of 
them provides what is undoubtedly much wanted—namely, a 
thorough plan and organization for teaching the individual how 
to make use of his general and technical knowledge in th 
actual business of securing orders or maintaining the goodwill 
of present customers; in brief, how to sell. 

An employee completely equipped with scientific knowledg: 
and technical skill, with general information respecting the his- 
tory and policy of the industry, and with accurate statistics as 
to the relative costs of gas and electricity, is useless as a sales- 
man unless he knows how to use those tools on the job—the job 
of pleasing and persuading the customer. 

Gas managers throughout the country feel the lack of and 
need for organized means for imparting that knowledge or art 
to their staffs—not only to the showroom staff and to thos 
engaged directly in getting business from the customer, but to 
all who come into contact with the public and have opportuni- 
ties for pleasing (or displeasing) and persuading (or an- 
tagonizing) them—and no greater service can be rendered to- 
day than that of providing such means in an acceptable way 
and at reasonable cost. 

Accordingly a scheme has been drawn up for conducting a 
training course in the Art of Selling Gas (Domestic) which may 
be summarized as follows: 

A staff of experts skilled in the preparation of such courses 
would first carry out, from a third-party unbiassed standpoint, 
but having particular regard to the customer’s non-technical 
and self-interested point of view, a thorough investigation (a) 
of all the problems connected with the persuasion of the cus- 
tomer to use gas for each of the various purposes for which it 
can be used, advantageously to the customer, in all the various 
types of homes or places of business in the country; and (b) 
of the points of dispute that arise between customer and under- 
taking in connection with the use of gas which may imperil the 
goodwill of the customer. 

This they would do (1) by interviewing the members of the 
Committee and other representative executive officers of gas 
undertakings of various sizes, locations, and ownerships; (2) 
by interviewing experienced showroom attendants and other gas 
salesmen in various districts ; (3) by paying ‘‘ shopping ”’ visits 
to various showrooms both gas and electrical; (4) by paying 
visits to gas consumers; (5) by spending time in showrooms, a! 
the counter, or on the district of various undertakings in com- 
pany with their officers ; and (6) by interviewing the makers of 
appliances, 

The information so obtained would then be analyzed, 
fied, and tabulated for full discussion with the Committee Le- 
fore being utilized as the for the proposed course ol 
instruction. 

The course—to be known as the Gas Salesmen’s Training 
Course, being designed to instruct the salesman on how to, and 
how not to, deal with all the many problems involved—would 
then be drafted, submitted to, and discussed with the Com- 
mittee. 

The course would consist of (1) text-books to be issued to 
students, one each month for six months; (2) manuals for th 
conduct of group meetings for discussions and demonstrations 
arising out of the subject matter of each text-book at monthly 
meetings to be organized either by the Salesmen’s Circles or by 
individual undertakings. 

Each text-book would conclude with a problem (involving 


classi- 


basis 


number of questions) to be solved by the student, whose 
answers would be corrected, graded, and carefully criticized. 


Students satisfactorily completing the course would be awarded 
certificates by the British Commercial Gas Association. 
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Of the points previously set out and here repeated for con- 
namely, 


venice lice 
(a) the principles underlying sound commercial policy ; 
») the analysis of the selling field as a basis for selling effort ; 


the right (and wrong) arguments on behalf of every possi- 
ble use of gas by every class of consumer, and the right 
(and wrong) way of presenting those arguments; 

how to meet arguments and prejudices against gas; 

e) how to deal with every aspect of gas service to every class 
f consumer—including the handling of correspondence, 
disputed accounts, complaints, and other possible dis- 
agreements between undertaking and consumer—all 
directed to the end of securing the maximum amount of 
permanent business ; 

the presentation of the case for gas to architects, builders, 
consulting engineers, doctors, public health workers, and 
other persons having influence on public opinion ; 
the presentation of the case for gas by advertisement, 
canvassing letter, and all the various methods of pub- 
licity ; and 

(h) showroom equipment and management— 


sub-sections (a) to (e) would be covered by the proposed Train- 
ing Course. The other sub-divisions (f), (g), and (h) would be 
covered partly by the Course and partly by addresses to or 
papers read at Gas Salesmen’s Circles; by visits of students to 
showrooms, and by articles in the B.C.G.A. ‘ Bulletin.” So 
must, to some extent, sub-section (a) be treated. I am hoping 
to prepare a text-book dealing with ‘‘ The Principles under- 
lying sound Commercial Policy ’’ as soon as possible after the 
Government Committee of which I am Chairman has completed 
its work. 

The Association are fortunate in being in the position of 
being able to engage the services of Mr. Harold Whitehead and 
his staff to plan and execute, under the direction of the Associa- 
tion’s Education Sub-Committee, a Gas Salesmen’s Training 
Course such as I have now very briefly sketched, and you will 
have the opportunity this morning of hearing from Mr, White- 
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head a fuller account of the scheme that is in contemplation. 
Mr. Whitehead played a leading part in planning and putting 
into working order a similar scheme for the American Gas As- 
sociation which has been a great success. As an Englishman 
born and bred, he knows well that British salesmen need 
British methods and British ideas; and the scheme which the 
British Commercial Gas Association hope to launch at the end 
of this year, after fullest consultation with all concerned, will 
be essentially and entirely British in design and in construction. 

It only remains to set out proposals for the granting of certi- 
ficates in Salesmanship by this Association, and the following 
are our proposals, subject in all cases to the production of 
evidence of adequate practical experience : 


A Gas Salesman’s Elementary Certificate to be granted 
to students who pass the examination in Gas Sales Com- 
mercial Practice and secure a certificate in the Gas Sales- 
men’s Training Course. 

A Gas Salesman’s Ordinary Certificate to be awarded to 
those who obtain an Ordinary Certificate in Gas Supply 
and a First-Class Certificate in the Gas Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Course. 

A Gas Salesman’s Higher Certificate to be awarded to 
those who obtain a Higher Certificate in Gas Supply and a 
First-Class Certificate with Distinction in the Gas Sales- 
men’s Training Course and who pass an oral examination 
in Salesmanship. 

A Gas Salesman’s Diploma to be awarded to those who 
hold a Gas Salesman’s Higher Certificate, submit a suit- 
able original thesis on some aspect of Gas Salesmanship, 
and pass an advanced oral examination. 


I hope that the Executive will soon be authorized to take all 
necessary steps to put into working order a scheme for the 
Education of Salesmen on the lines laid down generally in this 
paper, which I will conclude by once again emphasizing the 
urgency of the problem and its vital importance to the progress 
and prosperity of the gas industry. 
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The Education of the Gas Salesman 
By Mr. HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Before discussing the topic assigned to me—the Education of 
Gas Salesmen—it seems to me proper to supply a brief back- 
ground to it. 

The complete success of any staff training programme pre- 
supposes certain factors, and any training programme must be 
built with these factors in mind. In presenting these factors 
I do not wish to imply that they are not already appreciated 
and applied by all member undertakings of the B.C.G.A.; but 
it seems to me desirable that they should be kept in mind in 
connection with the question of the education of the gas sales- 
man, which I am to present. 

To begin with, the success of a training programme is de- 
pendent, to a big extent, on the calibre of the men to be 
trained. And from what I have been privileged to sce so far, 
the gas salesmen compare most favourably with salesmen in 
other lines. In addition to present salesmen, however, there 
is the question of building for the future. Personnel selection 
and preliminary training are the assurance for the maintenance, 
and even improvement of the calibre of men employed in sell- 
ing domestic—or industrial—gas appliances. When the right 
men are secured they must work to definite sales plans, and 
under able, definite, and inspiring leadership. 

Of course, the appliances to be sold must be so constructed 
‘is to give positive and satisfactory service. Proper installation 
and inspection will then round out a service which will inercase 
the customers’ goodwill and add pleasantly to the gas load. 
When I use the word “ sell’ in relation to gas appliances | 
intend the word to include sale by instalment or the simple hire 

f appliances, as well as sale for cash. 

Let us then assume a sound.policy of personnel selection, 
preliminary training, constructive and inspiring leadership, and 
effective appliances properly fitted and inspected. We must 
further assume adequate sales help in the way of demonstra- 
tions and displays, of letters, folders, booklets, and newspaper 
advertising—the ammunition which makes more effective the 
work of the salesman. Then we are in a position to consider 
the education of the gas salesman, 

BENEFITS OF TRAINING. 

If education is to be effective, the salesman must be fully 
eceptive to it. And what makes a man eager to benefit by 
raining is the benefit to him which comes from it. ; 

It is generally agreed that most men work for three definite 
hings, and in the following order : tal 

First, a permanent position with a regular and certain in- 
ome. 


Second, working conditions which satisfy his ego. 

Third, opportunity for increased income. « 

Gas undertakings generally give the salesman this first and 
major requirement. Yet a sure position does not of itself de- 
velop initiative or encourage hard work. The other two re- 
quirements are doubtless supplied by most undertakings. 

The salesman can be stimulated to do his best if he is treated 
with consideration, encouraged to work consistently, and to 
think and act creatively. The man whose sense of personal 
pride and well-being is appealed to and who does not suffer the 
snubs and the unreasonable control which develops an inferiority 
complex can be counted on to get results which driving cannot 
begin to obtain. 

If to this is added the third thing—opportunity for increased 
income—every salesman worth his salt will give the best he has 
in him. 

I realize the difficulty of income adjustments in any enter- 
prise which is controlled either directly or indirectly by munici- 
pal authorities ; yet opportunities for advancement are possible 
even in the most strictly controlled gas undertakings Let me, 
however, dismiss consideration of the factors which help to 
make education productive, and confine the remainder of my 
remarks to my assigned topic. 

The purpose of staff sales training is to help the gas sales- 
man to sell more appliances which by their regular and satis- 
factory use build up public goodwill and increase the gas load. 
Education means the development of—the drawing, out of- 
qualities of mind and conduct; but before they can be drawn 
out, something must be put in. This indicates clearly that 
education for the gas salesman must have two phases—putting 
in and drawing out. If what is to be drawn out is to be prac- 
tical and resultful, what is put in must also be practical and 
based on actual conditions. 

If you accept these premises as sound, we are in a position to 
consider what a sales training course should contain, how it 
should be built, and how it should be conducted. 


PROGRAMME OF SALES COURSE. 


To begin with, then, the course should contain a co-ordina- 
tion of the best sales practices which are proving successful 
to-day. 

Over long or short periods of time every gas salesman de- 
velops certain selling habits, certain sales technique. Some of 
it might be very bad, some of it is excellent. And the success 
of the salesman is in the same ratio as are his good sales 
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tactics to his bad ones. Now, if he substitutes good sales pro- 

cedures for bad ones, the salesman becomes immeasurably more 
successful; and what is worth noting, he does his work with 
less effort and with a lot more satisfaction. 

It is sometimes thought that a sales training programme can 
be built up by one man. But I submit this is not so. If a man 
is unusually clever at selling, he will recommend a process of 
selling suited to himself, but which will be hopeless for the less 
gifted person. Again, no man can know what is the best way 
for others to sell a specific article when he limits himself to 
his own experience. Certainly, no one can sit at a desk and 
prepare a Sales training course that is worth having. It needs 
actual experience in the field—the consolidated experience of 
the men who are already doing it. Therefore, one-man ‘‘ sys- 
tems ’’ are useless; they are too theoretical—too general—to be 
of more value than as a mental stimulus. 

In building up the sales training course, therefore, we first 
gather all the facts we can—notice I say facts—relating to what 
is being said and done in the selling of gas appliances. We 
gather this information in several ways. Carefully instructed 
men and women visit showrooms as shoppers. They note ac- 
curately what the salesman says and does, particularly observing 
the good things. I would like to emphasize that we are inter- 
ested in hunting for sound, practical sales methods, and have 
little concern with the indifferent or ineffective. 

These shopping experiences are conducted by a number of 
people of varying age and temperament so as to ensure a fair 
and complete picture of gas selling as it is actually conducted. 
In addition to this, the heads of selected gas undertakings are 
interviewed, and the benefit of their ideas is secured. Further, 
when an unusually clever salesman is discovered he is inter- 
viewed and observed, if permitted, so that the benefit of his 
skill can be had for all the men who help to make up the 
army of gas salesmen. Makers of all kinds of gas appliances 
are interviewed for their ideas and practical suggestions. Gas 
consumers are talked with so that the view-point of the cus- 
tomer is secured. 

It can be seen, then, that we gather together the best selling 
ideas and selling methods of the whole industry. A big task, 
as you may imagine, yet one that is essential if we are to pre- 
pare a sales training course that is specifically for the use of 
gas salesmen and which is built on proved selling methods. 

All this mass of splendid material is then carefully consoli- 
dated and classified, and definite conclusions are made. Sales 
ideas are compared with other sales ideas, and properly evalu- 
ated. And the work is not—cannot—be done by amateurs, for 
it requires a background of selling experience and sales judg- 
ment as well as trained, educated minds to get the most value 
for this material. 

When the work is done, a definite outline is made of the 
course. And then a most important step is taken. The de- 
tailed recommendations are submitted for consideration, criti- 
cism, and—finally—approval, to the Committee of gas sales 
executives appointed by the B.C.G.A. for this purpose. 

I should like to emphasize that this sales training course is 
the B.C.G.A. course in domestic gas salesmanship. Every word 
contained in it, every suggestion made, is scrutinized and ap- 
proved by the Special Committee appointed for this purpose. 


MrtHop oF TRAINING. 


You may recall that I spoke of two phases of education— 
putting in and drawing out. You may be interested in the 
method of doing this. The plans and procedure for selling 
domestic gas appliances are printed in a series of six units. 
These units are posted one a month to every subscriber, who 
then has opportunity to study them. Thus we have the ‘ put- 
ting in,’’ as it were. 

The ‘‘ drawing out ’’ is accomplished by several means. At 
the end of each Unit is a Sales Case. This Sales Case is reallv 
a complete selling experience. Some parts of the Sales Case 
we good, some poor. The subscriber analyzes the Sales Case 


in the light of what he has studied in the Unit, he applies the 
newlv acquired information and the freshly presented facts with 
whieh he may have been familiar, to that particular Sales Case. 
He has to do some original and constructive thinking. 
drawing out process is started. 
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May I digress for a moment? We know that most salesjen 
dislike having much writing to do—and gas salesmen are no 
different from others in this matter. Instead of requiring long 
written answers, we supply a number of answers to each ques. 
tion asked, so that the salesman has merely to put a cross on 
the answer he believes correct. ‘These answers are so plarned 
that a careful study of the Unit is necessary for a correct answer, 
Thus we ensure the maximum of constructive thinking for th 
minimum of writing. 

The subscriber posts his marked papers to our offices, where 
they are graded. If the subscriber adds comments or «asks 
questions, he receives a letter from the service manager for the 
B.C.G.A, course. In addition, he gets an analysis of the 
Sales Case which enables him to clear up in his mind any 
possible mistakes in answering that he has made. 

The next step in the drawing out process is a series of meet- 
ings of the men. We are not strong believers in so-called lec- 
tures—they consist of too much putting in and not enough 
drawing out. We urge every gas undertaking to appoint a 
group leader who will lead the meetings of its own salesmen. 
To aid the group leader we provide carefully outlined pro- 
grammes so that all the leader has to do is to follow the sug- 
gestions to ensure a successful meeting. 

Instead of the leader giving information, he asks questions 
and encourages discussion—the drawing out process is carried 
a step further. When the salesmen are accustomed to hearing 
themselves speak and the quite natural diffidence at speaking be- 
fore several other gas men has worn off, another step is made 
in the development of a practical selling technique. The group 
leader calls for demonstrations of the selling methods—so the 
salesmen then learn to do what they have read about. 

A further step is made when salesmen are asked to try out 
in the showroom or at the home certain of the sales methods 
they first read, then discussed, and then demonstrated. As the 
men are asked to report at a later meeting the success they had 
in this, the selling procedure is carried into actual use in 
getting business. Better selling technique thus becomes a 
matter of habit through repetition. 

This combination of printed Units, Sales Cases, and Meet- 
ings makes it possible to carry specialization to a fine point. 
The group leader is supplied with the necessary material to 
enable him to specialize on any particular gas appliance in 
which his undertaking is interested at that time. 

Further, the mecting manual is so flexibly planned that a 
group of thirty or more, or only two or three, may have suc- 
cessful meetings. 

All subscribers who successfully complete the course are 
awarded a special B.C.G.A. certificate. This evidence of a good 
job well done must be a source of personal satisfaction to 
every subscriber earning it. ; 

You may have noticed that I have said nothing about the 
need for better selling: The need is so obvious that to discuss 
it would be merely arguing on something which you have 
already accepted. 


Tue Human ELEMENT IN SELLING. 


But there is a side to better selling that is sometimes over- 
looked in the appreciation of the increased gas load, which 
follows it. There is an intense human value to better seHing. 
Better selling is the strongest builder of goodwill, for better 
selling is more intelligent selling. The gas salesman really 
becomes an assistant buyer—he assists his customers to buy 
that which is best suited to their needs, and will therefore help 
build up that friendliness and goodwill between the under- 
taking and its customers that is the best insurance for continued 
and increased prosperity. 

And, of equal importance in its way, the salesmen themselves 
become better men as well as better salesmen. They get the 
joy of accomplishment out of their work; they get a larger 
quota of happiness out of their work; they learn to live and to 
enjoy life more than ever while making a living. 

I submit, then, that this sales training programme will in- 
crease the sales of gas appliances and therefore increase the gas 
load. And while doing that, it will develop a co-ordination of 
selling method that will make stronger sales organizations, 
dedicated to the welfare of B.C.G.A. gas undertakings and the 
public they serve. 
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Gas as a Public Service from the Municipal 
Point of View 


What the Gas Industry does for Municipalities and what Municipalities 
can do for the Gas Industry 
By Alderman J. H. LLOYD, J.P., M.A., 


Chairman of the City of Birmingham Gas Committee. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the past, one of the principal reasons for corporations 
acquiring gas undertakings has been to render assistance to the 
rates or to provide amenities which would not otherwise be 
obtained. ; 

But now that Parliament—with the object of ensuring that 
the users have the advantage of the public service at the very 
lowest possible price—sets its face against contributions to the 
rates, there is little difference to the community whether the 
supply of gas is controlled by a corporation or by a company, so 
long as the best possible service is given at the lowest possible 
price. 

When both the gas and electricity supplies are owned by a 
municipality, one may reasonably assume there is a ‘‘ fair field 
and no favour ’’ for either commodity. There is a keen and 
wholesome rivalry between them ; both strive to give the great- 
est possible advantage at the lowest cost, and the consumers 
and ratepayers get the best service and lowest price consistent 
with maintenance of quality. 

There is no reason why the same happy state of affairs 
should not exist between a company-owned undertaking and 
its surrounding local authorities. There have recently, how- 
ever, been signs that in some quarters this is rendered difficult 
by the existence of false notions as to the position and value of 
the gas industry, and it is the object of this paper to record the 
progress of the industry in the past; its present position, and 
future prospects, and—by a plain statement of facts—to give 
some indication of the value of the industry to the country, to 
the municipality, and to the individual citizen. 

Since the politicians have adopted electricity, and have vied 
with each other in fostering its growth, sometimes with slight 
regard to economics, some people have an altogether ex- 
aggerated idea of the possibilities of electricity, and a corre- 
spondingly depreciated idea of the services of gas. 


Gas AND ELEctTrrRiciry COMPARED. 


The essential point to bear in mind is that there is a place for 
both methods of utilizing our coal resources in the service of 
the community. There is no question, and never can be any 
question, of either replacing the other and fulfilling all the 
services of both. This is well illustrated by the fact that gas 
is so useful as a fuel that all the great electric lamp and 
appliance makers are enormous users of gas, just as many gas- 
works are large users of electricity for power purposes. 

There has, however, been so much talk in recent years in 
Parliament and out of it, in season and out of season, as to 
what electricity is going to do for this country, somehow, some 
day, and, moreover, electricity actually is such a wonderful and 
mysterious form of energy, that not a few have lost a grip of 
facts and their sense of proportion and of possibilities, and are 
talking as if electricity were about to displace all other forms 
of energy, and as if the day of gas as a great public servant 
were drawing to a close. 

That is a fundamental misunderstanding of the facts and 
probabilities, and one that may easily mislead public administra- 
tors, as well as private citizens, into costly errors, which may 
ost much trouble as well as money to correct. It may, there- 
fore, be of service to present briefly, for consideration, some of 
the vital facts governing the situation to-day, and the probabili- 
ties of the future. 

The central vital fact to remember is that coal, for all practi- 
cal purposes, is our only native source of energy and heat. We 
have no adequate sources of water power. We have no 
Niagara, no Swiss or Italian or Scandinavian water falls. We 
have no oil fields. In short, we have no alternative to coal 

th taking into consideration. 

Now there are only two economical methods of making avail- 

le the latent energy of coal; either 


a) by burning it to produce steam (raised either by crude 
coal or by coke), which may be used directly or used to 
drive dynamos to generate electricity, or 

b) by distilling it to form gas and coke which are then burnt. 

‘as and electricity are merely alternative forms of the poten- 

| light, heat, and “power in coal which can he conveyed to the 

free of labour, of storage, and of dirt, and make no smoke 
heir utilization. They can be distributed and controlled 

h ease. Between them, they have largely revolutionized, 


and will still further revolutionize, conditions of labour, and 
the whole process of production in our workshops and factories ; 
the state of the atmosphere in our towns and cities; and the 
daily work in our homes, 


MANUFACTURING COMPARISONS. 


Enormous advances have been made in both electric and gas 
lighting in recent years; but in both cases we are still low in 
the scale of efficiency; and it is no doubt the fact that such 
strides have been made in developing the efficiency of electricity 
as a lighting agent that has led many people to éxpect that 
sooner or later there will be a corresponding advance in its 
efficiency as a source of heat. On this completely unfounded 
belief are based hopes that are doomed to disappointment. 

A unit of electrical energy or a therm of gas has its precise 
equivalent in heat, and no invention can ever get more than 
that out of it. The heat equivalent of a unit of electricity is 
only about one-thirtieth of that of a therm of gas. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am making no attempt 
to belittle the service of electricity to the community. That 
would be an act of folly. Electricity is a powerful and valuable 
servant of mankind. Its wonders are continually growing, and 
its possibilities are as yet but very partially explored. In spite 
of our familiarity with them we can still marvel at the tele- 
graph, telephone, and the wireless in our daily life; at the 
X-ray, at the Finsen light and the other applications of elec- 
tricity to medical work. We recognize the value of electricity 
at every turn; to railways and tramways; to shipping and 
industry ; but do not let recognition of its advantages and its 
possibilities blind us to the facts which, in some directions, 
impose insuperable limitations upon its use. 

The. most efficient electrical generating plant in existence has 
a thermal efficiency approximating 35 p.ct., and this only in the 
case of very large units working at an exceedingly high load 
factor, whereas the most modern gas-works plant has a 
thermal efficiency of over 85 p.ct. including gas, coke, and tar. 
In other words, in electrical generation of the most efficient 
order, 65 p.ct. of the potential heat energy of the coal is lost, 
whereas in modern gas-works plant only 15 p.ct. is lost. 

Apart from this question of coal conservation, the use of gas 
has many advantages not possessed by electricity. Gas can be 
regulated as to the measure of heat to be given in cooker or fire 
more easily and more economically than electricity. Gas fires, 
because they must be ventilated as must a coal fire, ventilate 
the rooms in which they are used—a most important hygienic 
consideration. Electric radiators, on the other hand, do not 
ventilate and are actually the cause of some builders omitting 
flues from living rooms—a practice which is hygienically to be 
condemned, and physically objectionable. 

May I express the hope that this very cursory examination of 
the facts may be of some help in preventing waste of time and 
money. It is surely wiser to borrow experience than to buy it. 

Let us consider how these and other arguments are borne out 
in practice by considering the present position and future pro- 
spects of the gas industry. 





Gas INDUSTRY NoT DyING. 


Efforts are continually being made in the Press and in other 
directions to suggest that the gas industry has passed its’prime, 
that gas is an old and therefore a dying industry.. There is no 
justification for associating age with decay in industry—the 
age of an industry and its vitality are in no way interdependent. 

We do not assume that because aeroplanes are now a practi- 
cal proposition we should cease from using ships. Likewise the 
advent of electricity has not sounded the death-knell of the gas 
industry. They are both, in fact, very active in their service to 
the nation. 

The gas industry of this country is pre-eminently a British 
industry. It is financed by British capital and run by British 
brains. It represents £:180,000,000 of British money, and has 
113,000 workmen on its pay roll. When we read of foreign 
capitalists endeavouring to obtain control of our industries, this 
fact alone should lead us to think well of the gas industry. 


SERVICE Poticy. 


‘The late Sir Corbet Woodall, when President of this Associn- 
tion in 1912, laid down a rule of conduct for members which 
expresses in very few words what is behind the policy of every 
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up-to-date gas undertaking to-day. His words have been often 
quoted, but will bear repetition; they were: 


Whether you are a sliding-scale company, or a maximum 
dividend company, or a municipal undertaking, the public 
rights you possess impose on you a public duty—that of 
supplying gas in your district at the lowest possible price 
consonant with your other obligations. 


In other words, our industry recognizes that gas is a public 
servant. It is for the public to say whether the servant is 
worth his wages. The best answer to this question is the fact 
that practically every householder in an area of supply is using 
gas for some purpose. Add to this the fact that in 1929 the 
number of gas users—or rather the number of houses using gas 

increased by no fewer than 236,310, and you will agree that 
signs of deeay are not very evident in the gas industry. 

Moreover, it must never be forgotten that the largest part of 
the annual increase in the use of gas is due to the fact that 
existing consumers are steadily increasing their consumption. 
Forty years ago gas was looked upon as a luxury; now, largely 
owing to the use of automatic meters, it has become a necessity 
in every home for cooking, for gas fires, and for hot water, even 
if electricity is used for lighting. 

Possibly nothing emphasizes the popularity of gas more than 
the fact that, notwithstanding the large quantities used for 
commercial purposes, the cooking load from eleven o’clock to 
one o'clock on Sundays is the peak load in our undertaking. 


Diversity OF Users ror Gas. 


‘The value of gas both industrially and in the domestic sphere, 
is being recognized more widely every year, and this accounts 
for the steady progress and expansion of the gas industry even 
in these times of bad trade. 

Birmingham has been called ‘‘ the city of a thousand trades,”’ 
and we know from information we have gathered that in Bir- 
mingham some 1200 different processes are carried on, in all of 
which heat is required. Many of these are in their very essence 
dependent on the existence of gaseous fuel. If it were not 
available, a radical alteration in the process would be inevit- 
able. ‘The introduction of gaseous firing has also enormously 
improved the conditions of the workers and reduced the cost 
and time of production. 

Po.icy oF BIRMINGHAM GAs COMMITTEE. 

The Birmingham Gas Department has done its utmost by its 
veneral policy and by the operation of its Industrial Research 
|.aboratories to assist manufacturers to adopt modern methods. 
It is not too much to say that there are trades firmly estaklished 
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Graph showing increase in gas sales in Birmingham during the past 

go vears. Each column represents the gas sold in a period of 12 month 

ended March 31 (with the exceplion of 188g, when the records were 
closed on Dec. 31). 
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in our city to-day that would have gone elsewhere—even abroad 

if it had not been for the skilled assistance given to manu- 
facturers when their processes were being perfected, 

This progressive policy is reflected in the great increase in 
output of gas from the Department. The annual output has 
increased since I became a member of the Birmingham Gas 
Committee in 1891 from 4000 million to over 14,000 million c.ft. 

When one considers the enormous increase in the price of the 
gas industry’s raw material one realizes how efficiently 
the modern gas-works is organized and what full advantage the 
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gas engineer has taken of all improvements due to scientifi 
research in both engineering and chemistry. 


GAS IN THE WorKERS’ HoMEs. 


Having thus by our service policy assisted in finding employ. 
ment for the workers, we have also done our utmost to s1 rply 
on easy terms a convenient form of lighting and heating. ; 

All conditions of people, from chefs in large hotels down. 
wards, are ready to give a good word for the gas cooker, but it 
is to the working-class family that it has been the greatest hoon 
of all. The working man’s wife was always hampered by a 
small and probably inefficient range, which made heavy, dirty, 
and often exasperating work for her; also by lack of accom- 
modation for fuel storage. The gas cooker has immensely 
simplified the provision of a hot breakfast, and put in her hands 
a really efficient cooking apparatus. She can now be a cook 
instead of a stoker, and have reasonable leisure in place of 
back-breaking toil. 

Although we have for years past been exerting all our in- 
fluence to induce landlords of court and terrace property in th: 
city to have such premises piped for gas—our automatic mete: 
system includes the provision of meter, lighting fittings, and 
cooker—there remained until recently a fairly large number of 
courts, and other cottage property, which was still without a 
gas supply. Early last year, therefore, we inaugurated a 
scheme whereby the Department installed the gas pipes in th 
house, and is recouped by setting the meter to give a reduced 
quantity of gas per penny until the liability is liquidated. This 
has been taken up enthusiastically by the tenants, and we have 
installed gas under this scheme in 18,000 houses, many of them 
in the poorest parts of the city. ‘ 


FREEDOM OF INDIVIDUAL CHOICE. 

Everyone ought to have the opportunity of choosing between 
gas and electricity for lighting. No one ought to be compelled 
to use electricity if they do not want to. Such attempted com- 
pulsion by housing authorities is both unwise and unjust, and 
not infrequently results in the use of an oil lamp because gas is 
not available. 

Gas is moreover so safe to use that fatal accidents from its 
employment (as distinct from suicides) are negligible. Its adop- 
tion in working homes has reduced to a tenth those caused by 
the cheap oil lamp, which was once a constant source of danger. 

For lighting, many thrifty housewives prefer gas, as it 
possesses the advantage of giving considerable warmth as well 
as light, which is greatly appreciated by the working man’s 
wife, who finds that she always gets value for both sides of the 
penny she puts in the slot meter. 

We know that ill health, besides being a calamity for the 
individual, represents a definite loss to the community. It is 
estimated that £35,000,000 in wages is lost every year owing 
to ill health. Gas can assist in reducing ill health. 

In hot weather the great convenience of a gas cooker enables 
milk to be readily sterilized; cooking can be done in small 
quantities and at any time, thus ensuring freshness of food, 
and freedom from hot weather diseases in infants and others; 
while the readiness with which hot water can be obtained makes 
for cleanliness and for prompt treatment in the case of illness. 


In cold weather, gas helps in the fight against damp and 
chills, and its judicious use will give freedom from frozen and 


burst water pipes. 
SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Throughout the year, the increased use of gas means less 
smoke and therefore a cleaner atmosphere, and gives the sun’s 
rays—of which in this country we need all we can possibly get 
—the utmost chance to brighten and cleanse our cities. The 
gas industry also assists in the campaign for cleaner atmo- 
sphere by the production of an excellent smokeless fuel 
coke. 

In Birmingham, by supplying a dry coke carefully screened 
and sized, and by a well-organized campaign and canvass ex- 
tending over several years, we have increased the use of gas 
coke in domestic premises very considerably. Now that thie 
true value of sunlight is becoming known, a municipality can 
and should do much by encouraging the use of smokeless fuels. 
Possibly in the course of years the provision of grates for soft 
coal in new houses will be forbidden in our great cities; but 
before any legal steps are taken in that direction, the gas in- 
dustry can do good work by educating the public in the use of 
gas coke, and municipalities might well take the lead by de- 
signing houses in which only smokeless fuels are catered for. 

In the matter of air and light the present working class 
houses show a vast improvement upon their Victorian proto 
types, and the next step forward is to make them smokeless is 
well. 

May I venture to my satisfaction that in so 
many places attempts are now being made to prevent our ga 
holders from being blots upon the landscape by taking though! 
and trouble in the method of painting them. Any gesture of 
this kind is acceptable at the present time. 
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Gas AND Reruse Disrosat. 


The use of these smokeless fuels represents another saving 
to municipalities in that it results in a great decrease in tl 
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amount of ashes and cinders which have to be collected. Such 
4 saving may be a very considerable one—for instance, in Bir- 
mingham it is estimated that a decrease in the refuse put into 
the dust bin of 1 Ib. per household per day would result in a 
saving of £430,000 per annum to the city. 

\ithough great improvement has taken place in the past few 
years in the marketing of our products—gas, coke, and tar—it 
was only last year that the Vice-Principal of the Birmingham 
University, Prof. F. W. Burstall, said that the greatest fault of 
the gas industry was its modesty. 

It is difficult for us who are intimately connected with the 
gas industry to realize how little many people—otherwise well 
informed—know of the service that the gas industry has to 
offer. We must make it known that there are few ways in 
which money can be spent to-day which show so good a return 
as expenditure on gas. 


Wuat 


Much can be accomplished by close co-operation and sym- 
pathetic working between the various corporation departments. 
For example, we want them to realize that by purchase of our 
residuals they are helping to reduce the price of gas. 

In addition to using gas for street lighting, they can use coke 
for all heating apparatus in schools and other public buildings, 
sulphate of ammonia for agricultural land, parks, gardens, and 
sy on, and tar for the roads, 

In this latter connection much may be accomplished by 
friendly co-operation with the City Engineer and Surveyor, both 
as regards quality of tar used and the methods of its applica- 
tion in order to ensure the very best results. There are 179,000 
miles of highways in this country, and the use of British tar on 
them would do much to improve employment while the market 
so obtained for tar products would be reflected in the price of 


Municipatirits Can Do. 
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gas. By supporting local industry in this way municipalities 
will assist themselves and also ensure an economical and non- 
skid road surface. 

In regard to street lighting, it may be of interest to mention 
that we in Birmingham are at present engaged in carrying out 
special lighting experiments for the Public Works Department 
in a road where the trams are discontinued and the poles are 
available for lighting purposes. The gas Department and the 
Electric Supply Department have each been allotted three 
stretches of road, one portion to be lighted by lamps from 
brackets on every tramway pole, another portion with lamps 
suspended in the centre of the road and another portion by 
lamps from alternate poles. 

The Public Works Committee who undertake the lighting of 
the city will decide what use is made of the respective methods 
of lighting, whether by gas or electricity. 


A Bricutr Furure. 


The gas industry has still a great future before it; young 
men need not be afraid of making gas their life’s work. On 
the engineering, chemical, and commercial sides, there is ample 
scope for brains and work, and there are many methods of 
enabling men to avail themselves of modern facilities of educa- 
tion, leading up to proficiency in the industry. 

Of recent years in a quiet and unobtrusive way, much has 
heen done by the gas industry in very many different directions, 
but much remains to be done to secure continued progress and 
excellence. 

The fullest exploitation of the gas industry in its proper field 
will mean improved living conditions at home, improved work- 
ing conditions in the factory, and improved figures in employ- 
ment returns. 
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OF THE WEEK 


| THE NEWS 


ye 


Dividends are Announced by the Directors of Meters, Ltd., of 
Manchester, at the following rates for the current year : On the 
preference shares at the rate of 53 p.ct. per annum; and on 


the ordinary shares at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum. 


Peebles Seamless Diaphragm.—In the course of the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Peebles and Co., Ltd., dealing with their seam- 
less diaphragms, appearing on p. 320 of last week's ‘* JOURNAL,” 
it was stated that the joint was perfect at go Ibs. pressure. 
This should, however, read 40 inches. 


An Issue of £60,000 5 p.ct. irredeemable debenture stock is 
being offered for sale by tender by the Eastbourne Gas Com- 
pany. The minimum price of issue is 4-95 per £100 stock, 
yielding at that price 4.5 5s. 3d. p.ct. Tenders, which must be 


for amounts of 4-50 and upwards in multiples of 4/50, must be 


lodged at the Company's Offices, 87, Terminus Road, East- 
hourne, not later than noon on Wednesday, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Having Regard to the Provisions of the Companies Act, 1929, 
Which came into operation on Nov. 3, 1929, the Directors of 
the Oriental Gas Company have reviewed the Company’s 
\rticles of Association. ‘They are advised that it is desirable 
in the interests of the Company to take this opportunity of 
bringing the existing Articles up to date, by cancelling some of 
them which have become ineffective by reason of the recent 
\ct, and by altering others so as to bring them into conformity 
with the modern law and practice. They have accordingly con- 
vened an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company for 
Nov. 19 next. 


Ten Thousand Trade Buyers on four continents will receive 
the overseas advance catalogue of the British Industries Fair, 
with index in their own languages, at least a month before the 
lair opens in London and Birmingham on Feb. 6 next. A later 
edition of 10,000 copies of the London catalogue will be handed 

it at Olympia to visitors from abroad, and the home buyers’ 
ed tion, on sale at the Fair, will run to 30,000 copies, making 
in all a guaranteed circulation of 50,000. An advance edition 
of the catalogue of the Birmingham section of the Fair with 
index in nine languages is also to be circulated along with the 
london catalogue. Both are already in preparation. The lan- 
suages to be used for the London and the Birmingham cata- 
losues will be English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Gorman, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch. 
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New Gas Showrooms are to be opened at Hereford, and on 
Wednesday, Oct. 29, the Mayor laid the foundation stone of 
the new Municipal Buildings, of which a frontage is being re- 
served for the Showrooms. 


The Tenders sent in for the £20,000 5 p.ct. perpetual deben- 
ture stock which Messrs. A. & W. Richards offered on behalf 
of the Directors of the Bedford District Gas Company were 
opened on Oct. 28. The total amount applied for was £,74,950 
at prices ranging from 4-100 1s. down to the minimum of 4,95 


per £100, the average price obtained being £/96 18s. 4d. p.ct. 


L 

Sales of Road Tar in Germany have increased from 3000 tons 
in 1924 to about 130,000 tons in 1929. But even this latter- 
mentioned figure represents a total considerably below that of 
the imported bitumen employed. In order to stimulate the con- 
sumption of German road tar, the special Reichstag Committee, 
which granted 100 million marks for road work on July 15, in 
an effort to alleviate the German unemployment position, has 
made it a condition that only German material, particularly 
stone and tar, should be used. 


Substantial Rumours are current of several pending absorp- 
tions of other undertakings by the Aldershot Gas, Water, and 
District Lighting Company, of which Mr. R. W. Edyards, 
J.P., is Chairman and Managing Director, and of the proba- 
bility of a Bill being presented to Parliament this month for 
the acquisition of still wider powers. No doubt this will mean 
an issue of fresh capital in the near future, and readers will do 
well to watch the opportunity of investing in a concern in which 
progress, service, and skilful management are so prominently 
combined. 


The New Vertical Retort Installation for Newcastle-under-Lyme 
is to be proceeded with at a cost of £20,000 in consequence of 
the Ministry of Labour having approved an Exchequer Grant. 
Conditions of the grant are: (a) As far as practicable only 
married men or men with dependants shall be employed on the 
work; and (b) the work must be actively commenced by 
Nov. 17, 1930, and completed within ten months of commence- 
ment. The Town Clerk, who had been instructed to apply 
for a further grant, in order that the number of retorts may be 
increased from six to eight, informetl the Council that a tender 
had been accepted and arrangements made to commence the 
work at the earliest moment, 
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THE..NEWS—continued. 


A Further Amalgamation. 


rhe *‘ Financial Times *’ tor Monday last stated that the 
Wattord and St. Albans Gas Company, which in March last 
applied for an Order to acquire the tlstree and Boreham Wood 
Gas Company, now seeks to take over the Hemel Hempsted 
District Gas Company. 

[fhe Wattord Company proposes to increase its capital, and 
the acquisition will be eifected by an exchange of stock on the 
tollowing basis : 


41607 of Watford ordinary stock for every 4,100 of Hemel 
Hempstead **A”’ and ** Bb” to p.ct. standard stock. 

£110 13s. of ordinary stock for every 4,100 of 7 p.ct. stan- 
dard "U 

& 120 of 5 p.ct. pretgrence tor every 4,100 of 6 p.ct. pre- 
ference stock. 


stock. 


Hlemel Hempsted mortgage bonds amounting to 4.8100 and 
© p.ct. redeemable debenture stock totalling 4,518,400 will be 
paid off at par. 

{he Company to be acquired was incorporated in 1878 and 
supplies Hemel Ilempsted, Boxmoor, King’s Langley, Abbots 
Langley, Bovingdon, and parts of the parishes of Northchurch, 
Great Gaddesden, Flamstead, and Reabourne. the authorized 
capital is 4,121,550, of which £567,048 is paid up. 





Educational Courses for Coke Oven Workers. 


The West Riding of Yorkshire County Advisory Committee 
for kurther kducation recently tormed a Committee to consider 
tducational Courses for Coke Oven Workers. This Commit- 
tee recommended that a course of about six semi-popular lec- 
tures should be given at each of the evening-class centres with 
a view to stimulating interest in the hope that men would 
subsequently take more detailed courses in chemistry and other 
subjects connected with coke oven work. Lhe first centre to 
arrange such a course was Rotherham, where the surprisingly 
large number of 137 men enrolled. 

At this Centre, Mr. G. J. Greenfield, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., is the 
lecturer, and the following is the syllabus of the course: 

What happens in the coke oven 


Development ot design. 
what hap- 


Converting coal into coke. 
to (a) the coal, (0) the gas. 

Control ot temperatures ; present-day designs 
pens in the flues; uses o1 coke oven gas. 

Lecture I1[. Operation of ovens; compressed v. top charging ; bench 
v. central quenching ; coke handling equip- 
ment; uses of coke, 

Gas coolers; exhausters ; 
ducts. 

Recovery of sulphate of ammonia: (a) Indirect, (0) direct, 
(c) semi-direct. Uses of ammonia. 

Recovery ot benzole ; refining of benzole, 
and benzole products. 


Lecture I. 


Lecture II. 


dry cooling ; 


Lecture IV. recovery of tar; tar and tar pro- 


Lecture V. 


Lecture VI. Uses of benzole 


A similar course is commencing at Barnsley, the lecturer 
being Mr. A. C. Middleton, Manager of Rotherham Main. 


— 





Institution of Chemical Engineers. 


1930 Associate-Membership Examination. 


‘Lhe following extracts are from the Report of the Board of 
Examiners. 

At this, the fifth, public examination in chemical engineering, 
four candidates took the full examination, and two candidates 
were required to answer papers A and B only. The method of 
examination was exactly the same as in the year 1929, the 
general arrangement and choice of questions being on the same 
ines as in previous years. In general, it was considered that 
the answers to the fundamental questions showed considerable 
improvement in comparison with previous years, but some of 
the London papers were poorly answered, and, in particular, 
the compulsory question relating to materials of construction 
seemed to give great difficulty to the candidates. The answei 
to the drawing question was satisfactory, and it is suggested 
that in future years the difficulty of these problems might be 
progressively increased. 

Che impression gained is that the requirements of the Institu- 
tion are becoming better known and that the standard of the work 
submitted shows improvement; the importance attached by the 
examiners to the fundamental aspects of the questions is being 
recognized. Generally, the candidates prefer to solve mathe- 
matical problems by cumbrous methods rathet than by the use 
of the calculus, and the attention of candidates might well be 
directed to this point. 

The viva voce examination has been found to be useful, in 
that it enables the examiners to judge the abilities of the candi- 
dates and to supplement the information given in the written 
papers in what they consider to be important particulars. 

Of the candidates submitting themselves for examination, the 
sithisfied the Arthur Kenneth 
Thomas Pride Dee, and Robert Tollitt, 


examiners : Briggs, 


followin, 
rancis Carmichael, 
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Influence of Furnace Atmosphere in Metal 
Heating. 


At a joint meeting of the Yorkshire and Fuel Sections oi the 
Society of Chemical Industry held in Leeds on Monday eveuing, 
Oct. 27, two papers were read and discussed. One of thes 
dealt with the intluence of different furnace atmospheres in the 
heating of metals, particularly steel (by Dr. W. H. Blackburn 
and Prof. J. W. Cobb, of the Fuel Department, the Ut ni- 
versity of Leeds), describing laboratory experiments in which 
typical furnace atmospheres had been reproduced. It was 
shown in the first instance to be of paramount importance that 
free oxygen should not reach the surface of the hot metal, 
indicating the necessity of not using more air than was neces. 
sary to complete combustion and an accompanying necessity of 
so designing and working the furnace that combustion was 
complete betore the furnace gases impinged upon the metal. 

It was also shown that a fuel rich in carbon and poor in 
hydrogen, as, for example, dry coke used in a fire or gas pro- 
ducer blown with air and no steam, produced definitely less 
scale than a fuel richer in hydrogen, such as oil or bituminous 
coal. The comparative value of different gases which might 
be used as anti-scaling agents, such as hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, methane, ethylene, and acetylene, was also dis- 
cussed, and it was shown that for the complete prevention of 
scaling, quanfities of these gases were required which would 
only be commercially practicable in very special cases. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion arose in special ex- 
periments in which it was shown that the free carbon suspended 
in the atmosphere of a furnace working with a smoky flame 
played little or no part in making that flame protective against 
scaling, the protection being due to the reducing gases present. 
There seemed from these experiments to be no ground for the 
common assumption that a smoky flame from bituminous coal 
is more effective in minimizing scale than a clean reducing 
flame from coke, which latter would indeed tend to be more 
protective on account of its lower content of water vapour. 


_ 
<> 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


8.—ScortisH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dis- 
rricT).—Joint Meeting with Western District, Edinburgh. 

Address by Mr. D. Warden, of- Dundee. 

Nov. 8.—ScortisH JUNIOR Gas AssociATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—See Eastern District above. 

Nov. 11.—INsTITUTION OF GAs ENGINEERS.—Meeting of Educa- 
tion Executive Committee, 4 p.m., at 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 11.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting of the Central Exe- 
cutive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Noy. 13. 
2 p.m. 
men. 

Noy. 13.—MipLanp ‘Junior Gas Association.—W. E,. Benton 
on ‘*‘ Oven Temperature Control and Design of a Bi-metal 
Thermostat.”’ 

Nov. 15.—ScortrisH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Coatbridge Gas-Works. 

Nov. 15.—WESTERN JUNIOR GaAs ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Bath. 

Nov. 18.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GaS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (EASTERN District).—Meeting at 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W, 1, at 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 19.—Society or British Gas INDUSTRIES.—Meeting of the 
Council in the morning at 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Nov. 19.—Society or British Gas_ INbDustTRiEs.—Autumn 

General Meeting in London. 

Noy, 19.—BritisH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
the Executive Committee at 11.30 a.m. 

Nov. 19.—BritisH COMMERCIAL GAs AssociATION.—Meeting ol 
the General Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
Nov, 21.—SOUTHERN’ ASSOCIATION OF GAS 

ManaGers.—General Meeting in London. 

Nov. 21.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Districr JuNior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—J. M. Webber, ‘‘ Electrical Plant as Applied t:: 
Gas-Works.”’ 

Nov. 21.—Scortisu Junior Gas AssociaTION (WESTERN D::s- 
TRICT).—Visit to Beattie’s Bakery, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

Nov. 22.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssociatiOn.—Meeting at 
Bradford. 

Nov. 24.—INstiruTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Meetings of Execu- 
tive Committee, 2 p.m.; Finance Committee, 3.30 p.m. ; 
Council, 4 p.m.; at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 25-26.—INsTITUTION OF GaS ENGINEERS.—Autumn Meeting 
at the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2. 

Nov. 29..-NortTH OF 

(AUXILIARY SECTION) 

castle-on-Tyne, 2.30. 


Nov. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Discussion of Education Scheme for Gas Sales- 








Meeting of 


ENGINEERS AND 





Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Gas Office, New 


ENGLAND 
Meeting at the 
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Legal Intelligence 


Collision in the Thames. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company were defendants in the Admiralty 


Di n on Oct. 29 to a claim by the owners of a barge called the 
‘“ Kingston,’’ who alleged that the Company’s s.s. ‘* Suntrap ’’ had 


caused damage to the ‘* Kingston ’’ through a collision in Limehouse 
Reach in March last. It was alleged by the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany that the collision was due to the negligence of the Master of 
the plaintiff’s tug ‘‘ Kettle,’’ which was towing the barge, and the 
Company counterclaimed for damages to their vessel. The ‘* King- 
ston ’’ was being towed with other barges, and was turning to an 
unloading station. She was struck by the ‘‘ Suntrap’”’ at full speed, 
with the result that she was severely damaged and sunk. The ‘‘ Sun- 
trap,’’ it was alleged, was not keeping a proper lookout. 

The President of the Admiralty Division with Trinity Masters held 
that the *‘ Suntrap’’ was to blame and gave judgment for the owners 
of the ‘‘ Kingston.”’ 





Trade Notes. 


Lewenz & Wilkinson, Ltd. 

Messrs. Lewenz & Wilkinson, Ltd., 
announce that they have recently moved 
i a Street, S.W.1, and their telephone 


Engineers and 
into larger 
number 


Merchants, 
offices at 74, 
Victoria 


is now 





Jackson Boilers, Ltd., New Address. 

Of late years the ‘‘ Jackson ’’ products have become so well- 
known and so universally adopted by the catering and allied trades 
that larger and more modern premises have again become a necessity. 
These have been acquired, reconstructed, and modernized, and the 
Head Office and Works are now situated at Vulcan Works, Shafton 
Lane, Holbeck, Leeds. 


Kempton’s Latest Gas Appliance Catalogue. 


Messrs. C. H. Kempton & Co., Ltd., Gas Lighting and Main- 
tenance Contractors, of Stangate House, Westminster Bridge Road, 


London, S.E.1, have published a profusely illustrated catalogue of 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


Coal Cleaning Plant for Thorncliffe. 

The Clean Coal Company, Ltd., have received an order from 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, for a com- 
plete coal cleaning plant operating under the ‘‘ C.C.’’ patent 
tem. This plant will supply clean coal to the battery of modern 
coke ovens recently erected by Messrs. Thorncliffe Coal Distillation, 
Ltd., at Smithy Wood, South Yorkshire. 


A New Abbott, Birks, & Co. Catalogue. 

A catalogue recently 
113, Newington ( 
manner, to the 


sys- 


issued by Messrs. Abbott, Birks, & Co., of 
sauseway, S.E.1, deals in a most comprehensive 
extent of 113 pages, with every description of tools 


and equipment for gas, water, and electricity undertakings, main- 
laying and contractors, railway and steamship stores, &c. A _ full 


index is included at the beginning of the 


Turbine High-Speed Sifting. 


catalogue. 


The S.O.S. Patents Company, Ltd., of 156, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2, have published a folder dealing with their high-speed tur- 
bine sifting machine. This machine is capable of extremely high 


outputs, and is economical both to run and maintain. Briefly, it 
consists of two superimposed turbines mounted on a common vertical 
axis. ‘The profile of the blades allows every particle of the product 
to strike the cloths at a constant angle. Each machine is fitted 
with a specially distributor, suitable for all products, and 
ensuring even distribution and supply of raw material to the turbines 
by a simple adjustment which can be made while the machine 
motion. 


Coal and Coke Crushing. ¢ 
A coal 


devised 


is in 


and coke crusher illustrated in a folder published by the 


patentees, Lozai-Lerciu, France, is claimed to have proved itself most 
efficient at collieries and coke ovens, in France and other countries. 
This crusher consists of two moving heads, driven by a_ two-crank 
shaft and fitted with vertical picks which make contact with the 


products dealt with, alternatively, thus giving uniformity of motion. 
ihe first moving head, situated at the side where the products to 
be crushed enter the crusher, is fitted with short picks spaced to 


chip the larger lumps of coal or coke. The second head is fitted 
with closer spaced picks as called for by the size of product required. 
The heads are interchangeable and the picks are easily changed. 


The products to be crushed ars 
plate 


fed to the picks by means of 
a strong flat table jointed 


a push- 


conveyor revolving on at one side and 


thus 














public lighting and gas fittings. In addition to outdoor and indoor supported on powerful springs immediately under the point where crush- 
lagnn ‘ners P mae » ik Sama " ‘ lle , . . Ty ,  £ : 

lamy s and burner of all pees, 1m list includes enamelled plates for ing takes place. The products are thus fed continuously -by the con- 
cookers, ceiling protectors, boiler lids, and a remarkable selection veyor, and should any hard unbreakable foreign substance be fed 
of silk shades and bead fringes. Heat-resisting glassware is also on the table, the conveyor and table are automatically repelled, 
eatured. avoiding broken picks, &c. 

G.J. 5.11.30. 


Gains for Utensils and Fittings 





Labour - saving lightness has 
created a big demand for alu- 


minium utensils, Their quick- 
heating economy and_ proved 
hygienic qualities have also won 


approval, And aluminium is well 
recommended for fittings. It 
withstands the products of gas 
combustion; hence its use for 
oven linings, splash guards, and 
(for large installations) canopies 


Write for the ““ Lancet’? Reports 
on Aluminium in the Kitchen. 


“Diamond” aluminium utensils illustrated by 
courtesy of the London Aluminium Co., Ltd. 


London Warehouse: 34-38, Banner St., Golden Lane, E.C. 1. 
2', Barwick St. Leeds: 66, Kirkstall Ra. Manchester: 
Newcastle: Milburn House. Glasgow: 113, West Regent St. 


Tae 
a eenitnianneieeiasiaall 


Birmingham: 
274, Deansgate. 
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Stock Market Report. 


| ? 
; 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 

Gas stocks and shares continued in good demand last week, and 
a further batch of improvements in value was recorded. The bulk 
of the business centred round the new Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany’s 43 p.ct. debenture issue, which closed on Friday last at 2} pre- 
mium. Sutton ordinary headed the list of increases with a rise of 
6 points to 115-120. This Company has distributed 8 p.ct. for the 
past three years, and at this rate the yield on the current price is 
46 16s. 2d. p.ct., so that the higher price is amply justified. The 
stock, however, is closely held and rarely comes into the market. 
It is satisfactory to note that the Newcastle and Gateshead Com- 
pany’s £1 units showed a further improvement last week on the 
local Exchange, rising by 6d. to 16s. 3d.-16s. gd., making a total 
increase of gd. in the past fortnight. wo other stocks which im- 
proved on the local Exchanges were the Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 
and Sheffield consolidated. The former hardened 13 points to 91-93, 
and the latter, following a rise of 14 points the previous week, gained 
a further 2 points to 104-ro6. The South Metropolitan ordinary and 
3 p.ct. debenture stocks both advanced a point to 103-105 and 60-63 
respectively ; and Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference at 69-72 and Wands- 
worth 5 p.ct. preference at 91-94 also showed gains of 1 point each. 
The only fall in value last week was a drop of 2 points, to 2-3, in 
the £10 shares of the Tuscan Gas Company, Ltd. . 

The Directors of the Oriental Gas Company have announced a 
final dividend of 4} p.ct., making 8 p.ct. for the year to June 30 
last; a rate which has been paid for many years past. 





Coal Markets. 


Though the general terms of some of the marketing schemes are 
known, there are still details of quotas and minimum prices to be 
fixed, and in the meantime no progress is being made with forward 
business, especially in the export markets. Generally speaking, 
prompt trading has been slightly brisker in the past week due to 
seasonal demand, but everywhere it is still far below normal. Orders 
for Durham gas coals, especially the superior sorts, showed some 
improvement last week, and the extra demand with greatly curtailed 
present production gave rise to a firmer feeling, but without notice- 
able effect on prices. There was good news on the Newcastle market 
that the French railways have placed their customary order for 
Durham coking coals for next year, though the quantity of 400,000 
tons is rather less than usual. The prices are 13s. to 13s. 6d. f.o.b. 

Wear special gas coals are quoted at 15s. to 15s. 3d. f.o.b., and 
best qualities are still about 14s. 6d. to 14s. 9d., with seconds and 
others at 12s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. Yorkshire screened gas for export is 
16s. 6d. to 18s. 

Gas coke remains a 
21s. 6d. 


steady market, under good demand, at round 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonvon, Nov. 3. 


The prices of tar products remain unchanged, and are as follows : 

Pitch, 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, 6d. to 63d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pure toluole, 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon; pure benzole, 1s. 8d. to 
1s. gd. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 5d. per gallon; 
pyridine bases, about 3s. 9d. per gallon. 

The prices of spirits are all ex sellers’ works. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 3. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 
Coast, Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 6{d. to 1s. 7}d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
gd. to 1od. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 23d. to 1s. 23d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 34d. to 33d.; low gravity, 14d.; Scotland, 34d. 
to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 534d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to 5, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 23d. per minimum 40 
p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B’’ quality, unsaleable. 





* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 
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Tar Products in Scotland. 
Griascow, Nov. 1, 





The market continues unstable, although the output of some pro- 
ducts has increased considerably during the week. Quotations remain 
without alteration. 

Pitch.—Inquiries are plentiful, but orders are scarce. Nominal 
export price is unchanged at 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 
Home value is steady at 45s. per ton f.o.r. 














Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is now being 
inquired for in fair quantities for forward delivery. Quotations re. 9% 
main at 3d. to 33d. per gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. pet 


Creosote.—The throughput is increasing, but quotations are un- 
affected. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 33d. per gallon; loy 
gravity, 3d. to 3$d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 3}d. per 
gallon—all in bulk quantities f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Cresylic.—Some fair-sized orders have been placed. Pale, 97/99 
p.ct., is 1s. 63d. to 1s. 73d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 53d, 
to 1s. 63d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 83d. to 1s. 94d, 
per gallon—all f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Crude naphtha.—The value remains steady at 4d. to 43d. per gallon, 

Solvent naphtha.—Orders are scarce. 90/160 is about 1s. 2}d, 
to 1s. 3d. per gallon, and go/190, about 1s. to 1s. 03d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Stocks are increasing in this area. Quotations 
re about 1s. 5d. per gallon, but there are few buyers at this level. 

Pyridines are unchanged ; 90/160 being 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 





Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time: 


s. d. s. .d. 

Crude benzole . .. . o 8 too g per gallon at works 
I 3 I 
1 8 I 








Motor _,, 4a 4, 445 » ” 
Pure a a *» D wo ” ” 


Contracts Advertised To-Day. 3 

Coal. af 
The Gas Committee of the County 
Trent invite tenders for the supply of gas coal. 


Borough of Burton-upon- 


[ Advert. on p. 424. 


Cookers, Stoves, &c. 
The City and County Borough of Belfast invite tenders for the 
supply of gas cookers, heating stoves, &c.  [Advert. on p. 424. | 


Meters. 


The City and County Borough of Belfast invite tenders for the 
supply of dry gas meters. [Advert. on p. 424. 
PI s P- 424 


_ 
> 





Applications for Patents. 
{Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Oct. 15.] 


Nos. 29,770—30,514. 
Crark, T.—*‘ Gas stoves.’ No. 29,973- 


Hetps, G.—‘‘ Combination gas fires and cookers.’’ No. 30,217. 





[Extracted from the ‘ Official Journal’’ for Oct. 22.] 
Nos. 30,515—31,333- 

Brappock, T. C.—‘‘ Gas meters.’’ No. 30,801. 

Bromiey, H. H.— Gas fittings.’’ No. 30,609. 

Gas CHAMBERS AND COKE Ovens, Ltp. (Cottin & Co.).—‘* Chequer 
blocks for regenerative coke ovens.’’ No. 31,095. 

Grover & Co., Ltp., T.—*‘ Dial for indicating, &c., apparatus.” 
No. 30,724. 

Meters, Ltp.—See Braddock, T. C. No. 30,801. 

SPENCER THERMOSTAT ComPpaANy.—‘‘ Ignition systems for gas hur- 
ners.”’ No. 30,764. 

SteeLte, H.—‘ Gas-fired ovens.’’ No. 30,803. 

Weser, A.—‘‘ Safety devices for gas cookers, &c.’’ No. 31,157 

Witson, D. L.—‘‘ Prepaid gas meters.’’ No. 31,242. 





{Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Oct. 29.] 


Nos. 31,334—325145- 

Forster, J. D.—‘‘ Coin-freed gas meters.’’ No. 31,771. 

Gas CHAMBERS AND COKE Ovens, Ltp.—‘‘ Liquid seals.”’ No. 
31,555- 

eecnand & GLascow, Ltp.—*‘ Process of making carburetted 
water gas.’’ Nos. 31,394, 31,396. ‘ 

Humpnureys & Giascow, Ltp.—‘ Manufacture of carburetted water 
gas.”” No. 31,395- 

Humpnureys & Girascow, Ltp.—*‘ Valves.’? No. 31,397- 

Metropouitan Gas Meters, Ltp.—See Forster, J. D. No. 31,77!- 

Priest, C. F.—‘‘ Gas-fired reheating furnaces.’’ No. 32,051. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Issue. 


171,978 


24.500 
609,204 
296,058 

2,078,280 
475,000 
787,560 
453,100 
542,270 


E 
g 


= 
oO 
a 


1,180,970 
200,000 
488,344 


Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 
quotation is per £1 of Stock. g.—Paid on £10 shares. 


Share. 


Stk. 


Stk. 


Stk. 


” 
10 
tk. 
” 
” 
” 





[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 


When 
ex- 
Dividend. 


. 14 


” 
. 14 
26 


. 25 
24 


” 
June 2 
July 
June 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 5 
Aug. 


10 
ll 
14 
24 


iM 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 26 
Aug. 28 
June 26 
July 24 
June 26 


July 24 
June 26 
30 Deo., 12 
Sept. 25 
Aug. 28 


July 10 
June 26 





Transact’ns 





Dividends. Rise Lowest and 
Quota- os Highest 
NAME, ena Fall Prices 
Prev. Last ct. 31 During the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. ee ee 
°lo P-®- lg p.a. 

5 Aldershot > p.e. max, C. 13—18 . 

4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. .. 69-72 +1 

12 15 Alliance we Dublin Ord. . 93—96 95°°3 ssa 

4 4 0. 4p.c.Deb.. . . 68—66 

1 Barnet Ord.7p.c.. . . . 107—110 

1/44|  1/74\Bombay, Ltd. . ... . 15/6 17/6 

9 9 Bournemouth 5p.c. . . . 14—15 

7 7 Do. Bip.c. . 124—123 

6 6 Do. Pref.6p.c. .| 1i1—114 

8 8 Do. p.c.Deb. . 57—60 

4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 75—78 

7 i Brighton & Hove 6 p.o. Con. 112-117 113}— “114 

6 6 Do. 5 P. o.Con. 101—104 

5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max.. . 91—93a 

8 7 British Ord. . . ». « + + 108-118 1114—112 

7 7 Do. 17p.c. Pref.. » + 112-117 oe 

4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. » «| 72—15 

5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb... . 95-98 

5 5 Cambridge °75 .c. Deb, . 95 —98 

6 10 Cape Town, Ltd... . 9—10 

it 44 Do. 4h p. o. Pref. 6$—74 

4 44 Do. 4} p.c. Deb. . 71—16 

6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. . 95—98 

7 74 Do. 17} p.c. Red. Deb. 98—101 

6 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord.. . 86—91b 

+2/- t2/- Colombo, Ltd. Ord. 832/—84/- 

1/44, 1/48 7 p.c. Pre’. 18/-—20/- ie 
1/98 1/43 Colonial Gas Aten. Ld.Ord | 16/6—18/6 18/-—18/6 
1/74 1/7k' Do. 8 p.c. Pref. | 1%/-—20/- 2 

7 6 Commercial Ord. . 94—97 954—! 63 
8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 57— 60 60 

7 7 |Croydon sliding scale 104—107 1064 

5 5 Do. max.div. ... 1—84 én 

10 7 DerbyCon. . . + + « «| 115—125¢ ee 
+ 4 Do. Deb. . . . « «| 656—7060 ° 
5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p. °. .» 69—71 shi 

t7g 4 |European, Ltd.. . 103—118 103—109 
af af Gas Light & Coke 4p 6. Ord. 19/6—20/-f 19/44 — 20/- 
8 8 | Do. 8ip.c.max. . . .| 68—65 644—65 
4 4 Do, 4p.c. Con. Pref.. 78—81 80 80} 
3 8 Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb.. .| 60—638 62 
5 5 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Deb. . 1.0—103 102 

10 10 Harrogate Cons. 10p.c.max. 155—'60 oe 
7 1 Hastings&S8t.L.5p.c.Conv.| 97—102 
54 54 Do. 8ép.c. Conv. 76—81 
s 10 Hongkong & rT Id. . 13—14 
6 6 Hornsey Con. 8} pec.. . 88-91 - 

10 25 Imperial Continental © ‘ap.. 845 —865 852 — 862 
3 af Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 50-85 su—84 
8 8 Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. . 123—128 ee 
6 6 —— 5 p.c. Ord. ° 95—96b 
7 7 7 p.c. Red. Pref.. 974—994b 
B 9 Maidstone 5p.c.Cap. . . 120-125 

| 8 8 Do. 8p.c.Deb. . 51—54 
110 110 Malta & Mediterranean . 54—6 
Metrop'itan (of Melbourne) 
54 54 5jp.c. Red. Deb. . . 88—91 las 

16 18 Montevideo, Ltd. . . . . 100—110 $s 103 
53 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 16/3—16/9ds +-/6 ‘is 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. W13—T23d ne 
34 84 Do. 84 p.c. Deb. . 673—685d 
74 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con, 106—111 
5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. inax. 76-81 
9 7 (|Oriental, Ltd. ° 108—113 
— —- Ottoman .. — 

8 8 |Plym’th& Stonehouse 5 Py ce. 110 115 

8 8 Portsm’th Con, 8tk.4p.c.8td 107—112 

5 5 Do. 5p.c.max.. . 77—80 

4 4 Primitiva4p.c. Red. Deb.. 96—99 

4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.1911 83-86 

« 4 Do. 4p.c.Cons.Deb. . 83—86 

6 6 San Paulo6 p.c. Pref. . . — 8? dis 
64 64 Sheffield Cons... . . . 104—106¢ +2 
4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . .| T6—TBe os 

14 15 Sovth African ..... 4—6 oe - 

14 5 South Met. Ord. . - + 108—105 +1 1023—-104 
6 6 Do, 6 p.c. Irrea. Pf. | 110—113 Re 11z--118 
8 8 — 8 p.c. Deb. + | 60—63 +1 614— 624 
64 64 63 p.c. Red. Db. 99—102 - oa 

ef 8 South Shields Con. . . 105—107d - 

6 6§ South Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. 100—108 oe 

5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 95—98 a 

5 5 Southampton Ord. 7 p.c.max.| 75—78 ' 

4 4 4p.c.Deb.| 73—Té os 

8 8 Sutton Ord. . . +» « « | 116—120 +6 

5 5 Do, 5 p.o. Deb. eo + «| 98 7 

7 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. .| 98—101 ia 

6 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Deb.. | 102—105 a 

6 63 |Tottenham District Ord. . | 102—106 108—1043 
5 5h Do, 5g p.c. Pref.. .| 95—98 | - 

5 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . .| 15—78 ° 

— _ be Ltd. os 2-3 —13 2 

6 6 6 p. o. Red. pt. 73—78 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 

7 1 Wycombeip.c... . .| 95—100 

5 5 Do. 5p.c.pref.. . 85—90 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 

- 7 and Epsom Cons, . . | 107—112 oe 1093—1103 
5 5 Do. ip.c. Pref.. . . .| 91—94 +1 923—94 
6 5 Do, iSp.c.Deb.. . . 98—101 ee 
b.—Liverpeol. ¢.—Nottingham. —Newcastle. ¢,—Sheffield. .—The 

*Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. {[ For year. 
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CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 
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NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 

NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
NO CONDENSATION 
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ther supplies of our new folder 
“The Secret of a Cheap and 
Abundant Supply of Hot 
Water” will forwarded 


on application. 


CENERG] GAS APPLIANCES 


be 





Designed to overcome all Hard 
and Soft Water Troubles. 


Can be fitted to any existing 
Domestic Hot Water System and 
used independently or in conjunc- 
tion with the Range or Grate Fire: 
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But the reliability of the 
index mechanism is vital. 









Oar original indexes were made by the 
watchmakers of Old Clerkenwell. Their 
descendants in making to-day’s indexes 
still carry on the traditions which made 
the name of Clerkenwell so famous. 


THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD. 


Origine! Dry Meter Mekers : Established in 1844. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON : NiI8 : € Brenches. 
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IMPROVED 


RECORDING CALORIMETER |° 


(Beasley’s Patents). e 
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CHARTS NEED NO i 
CORRECTION. 
: 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
FOR GAS OF ANY 
CALORIFIC VALUE. 
“GROSS” OR ‘NETT. A GREAT BOON FOR 
ECONOMIC WORKING. 
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JONDON.” | GASMETERS, B’HAM.” | « DuepayMENT, BELFAST.” P . 
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